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PROCEEDINGS OF GENERAL MEETINGS. 


The 63rd General Meeting of the Society was held at the West¬ 
minster Town Hall on Friday, January 26th, at 3 p.m.; the President. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, in the chair . . — 

. The President gave an address, printed below, on the relation of 
the work of the Society to the general course of modern scientific 
investigation. 

Mr. W. Leap read a paper by Mr. Andrew Lang, entitled “ Cock 
Lane and Common Sense.” 


The 64th General Meeting was held in the same place on Friday, 
March 9th, at 8.30 p.m. ; Mr. Pearsall Smith in the chair. 

Mr. F. Podmore read a paper on “Recent Experiments in Thought- 
Transference at a distance.” 

Mr. F. W. IT. Myers addressed the meeting on the subject of the 
Automatic Writings of Mr. Staiuton Moses. The substance of his 
speech will be included in a paper to be published in a future number 
of the Proceedings . 


The 65th General Meeting was held in the same place on Friday, 
April 27th, at 4 p.m.; Professor Sidgwick in the chair. 

Mr. Myers announced the foundation of a new Anglo-French 
Psychological Society, which he invited Members and Associates of 
the Society for Psychical Research to join. 

Mr. Myers then gave an address on “ Retrocognition,” which will 
appear in a future number of the Proceedings. 


The 66th General Meeting was held at the same place on Friday, 
June 8th, at 8.30 p.m.; Professor Sidgwick in the chair. 

Professor Sidgwick announced that a legacy of £3,000 had been 
left by the late Dr. Myers to the President of the S.P.R. for the time 
being, in trust for the purposes of the Society. 

“ Miss X.’ read a paper on “The Apparent Sources of Super 
normal Experiences,” which will 1* published in a future number of 
the Proceedings. 

Mr. Myers discussed “The Evidence for Continued Identity eon- 
tamed m Mr. Stainton Moses’ Automatic Script,” being a further part 

0 118 ? aptr on t ' ie subject, to appear in a future number of the 
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I. 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—In accordance with precedent, I have to 
begin my observations to you by calling to your recollection the 
melancholy fact that since last there was a meeting of this Society 
we have lost two of our most important and most valued members. 
Les > than a fortnight ago, Dr. Arthur Myers, a member of the Council, 
and not only a member of the Council, but one who ever since the 
inception of this Society has done admirable, and, indeed, invaluable 
work in conection with its labours, passed away. The loss which his 
friends have sustained by his death it would not be proper for me on 
such an occasion to dwell upon, — however much, as one of the oldest of 
those friends, whose friendship dated from Cambridge days, now twenty 
years ago, I might be tempted to do so. But it is strictly within the 
scope of my duties to remind you of the admirable aid which he has 
given to our investigations, of the untiring zeal which he has thrown 
into all the matters that came before him, of his self-sacrificing energy, 
and the liberality with which he spent in our service both time and 
money. 

We have lost another distinguished member of our body—not in this 
case one who was associated very closely with our work, but one, never¬ 
theless, who by the lustre of his name added dignity to our proceedings 
and who might, had his life been spared, have largely helped us, I 
believe, in experimental investigations— I allude to Professor Hertz, a 
corresponding member of our body. As those of you will know who 
have had the opportunity of following recent developments of physical 
science, he was the fortunate individual who demonstrated experi¬ 
mentally the identity of light and of certain electro-magnetic phe¬ 
nomena. This identity had been divined, and elaborated on the side 
of theory, by one of the greatest of English, I ought perhaps to say 
of Scotch, men of science, Clerk Maxwell, but it had never been 
conclusively proved until Professor Hertz, about five years ago, 
startled Europe by the experimental identification of these physical 
forces. The extraordinary interest and the far-reaching importance 
of a discovery like this will not perhaps be appreciated by every one 
of my audience, but all of those who take an interest in such subjects 
will see that by this stroke of experimental genius a very large stride 
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made towards establishing the unity of the great physical 
of nature. 

The mention of a great physical discovery like this, made by one 
of our own body, naturally suggests reflections as to our actual 
scientific position. What, we feel tempted to ask, is at the present 
time the relation of such results as we have arrived at to the general 
view which hitherto science has taken of that material universe in 
which we live ] I must confess that, when I call to mind the history 
of these relations in the past, the’record is not one on which 
we can dwell with any great satisfaction. Consider, for example, 
the attitude maintained by the great body of scientific opinion, 
whether medical or physical, towards the phenomena which used 
to be known as mesmeric, but which have now been re-baptised, 
with Braid’s term, as hypnotic. As most of you are aware, it is 
very little more than a century since the public attention of Burope, 
and especially of certain parts of the continent, was called to 
these extraordinary phenomena by the discoveries — if I may call 
them discoveries, for, after all, they were known long before his time 
— of Mesmer. Mesmer produced hypnotic phenomena, which are now 
familiar to everybody, and, not content with that, he invented a 
theory to account for them. The theory is an extremely bad one, and 
I imagine, has fallen into the disrepute which it deserves ; for Mesmer 
committed the error, which has been repeated now and then since, of 
trying to find an explanation for strange and unaccountable facts b) ; 
simply describing them as the effect of some equally strange and 
unaccountable cause. He declared that there was a kind of magnetic 
fluid to the operations of which the results that he obtained were 
due ; and he undoubtedly did his reputation much disservice in the 
minds of the scientific experts of the time by associating his discoveries 
with speculations which, after all, did not at the time stand, and 
have not since stood, the tost of critical investigation. Nevertheless, 
the facts that Mesmer brought forward could be proved in the last 
century, as they can be proved now, by experimental evidence of the most 
conclusive character. It can be shewn that they are neither the result 
of deliberate fraud nor unconscious deception, and, accordingly, there 
was here a problem presented for solution which it was plainly the 
duty of men of science in general, and, probably, of the medical pro¬ 
fession in particular, to examine and probe to the bottom ; to explain 
if they could, but not to explain away if they could not. Their actual 
course was a very different one. There were, indeed, a good many 
doctors and other men of science who could not refuse the evidence 
of their senses, and who loudly testified to the truth, the interest, 
and the importance of the phenomena which they witnessed. But if 
you take the body of opinion of men of science generally, you will be 
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til to the conclusion that they either denied facts which they oitgl^ 
, ^ av .e seen were true, or that they thrust them aside without con- 
.escending to consider them worthy of serious investigation. There 

weie, I believe, no less than two or three Commissions of enquiry _ 

three, I think— instituted in France alone, one in Mesmer’s lifetime, 
and the other two, unless my memory deceives me, after his death. 
The amount of evidence collected, at all events by one of those Com¬ 
missions, composed of some of the most eminent scientific men in 
France, should have been enough to call the attention of all Europe to 
the new problems thus raised. The report which embodied this 
evidence was. nevertheless, allowed to lie unnoticed upon the shelf; 
and it has only been by a gradual process of re discovery, a constant 
and up-hill fight on the part of the less prejudiced members of the 
community, that the truths of hypnotism, as far as they are yet 
attained, have reached something like general recognition ; even now, 
perhaps, their full importance—whether from a therapeutic or a 
psychological point of view — has not been sufficiently acknow¬ 
ledged. 

What I have just very briefly and rudely sketched out to you is 
the history of an investigation into one small section of these alleged 
phenomena which fall outside the ordinary field of scientific investiga¬ 
tion. If we took it by itself we should say that scientific men have 
shown in connection with it a bigoted intolerance, an indifference to 
strictly scientific evidence, which is, on the face of it, discreditable. I, 
however, do not feel inclined to pass any verdict of so harsh il 
character upon the action of the great body of scientific men. I believe 
that, although the course they pursued was not one which it is very 
easy rationally to justify, nevertheless there was a great deal more of 
practical wisdom in it than might appear at first sight. I have always 
been impressed by the lesson taught us by the general course of 
history, that you cannot expect, either of any single nation or of any 
single age, that it will do more than the special work which happens 
so to speak, to be set before it at the moment. You cannot expect 
men, being what they are, to labour effectively in more than one 
relatively restricted field at the same time; and if they insist on 
diffusing their energies over too wide a surface, the necessary result as 
>e.ieve, will be that their labours will prove unfruitful. Now i’ust 
consider what it is that men of science have done in the century which 
has elapsed since the first French Commission investigated Mesmer’s 
discoveries. I do not believe it would be going too far to say that the 
whole body of the sciences, with the exception of mechanics, especially 
mechanics as applied to celestial motions-that the whole body of 

Sp S toToH SOUt6 n e t Sphere has been reconstructed from 

top to bottom. Our leading ideas in chemistry, our leading ideas in 
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the theory of light, the theory of sound, the whole of geolo^ 
reat generalisation known as the conservation of energy, and all 
the speculations and extensions which have succeeded thait great 
generalisation, the whole theory of natural selection and of biological 
evolution, are all the birth of the hundred years which have 
elapsed since first Mesmer made hypnotic phenomena notorious through 
Europe. I think jf scientific men, looking back upon the past, choose 
to set up for themselves this defence, that after all only one thing can 
be done at a time, that they were occupied in co-ordinating within 
certain lines the experimental data then available, and that, in harmony 
with a given conception of the material world, they were laying deep 
the foundations of that vast and imposing fabric of modern science, 
I for one should accept the plea as a bar to further proceedings. For 
the men who did that work could not have done it, I believe, unless 
they had rigidly confined themselves to one particular conception of 
the world with which they had to deal. If they had insisted on inclu¬ 
ding ni their survey not merely the well-travelled regions of Everyday 
experience, but the dark and doubtful territories within which our 


labours lie, their work would have been worse, not better; less, not 
more complete. They may have been narrow ; but their narrowness 
has been our gain. They may have been prejudiced ; but their pre¬ 
judices have been fruitful, and we have reaped the harvest. I have 
often thought that when, on looking back over the history of human 
speculation, we find some individual who has anticipated the discoveries 
of a later age, but has neither himself been able to develop those dis¬ 
coveries nor yet to interest his contemporaries in them, we are very 
apt to bestow on him an undue meed of honour. “Here,” we say, “was 
a man before his time. Here was a man of whom his age was not 
worthy.” Yet such men do very little indeed for the progress of the 
world of which at first sight they would appear to be among the most 
distinguished citizens. There is no use in being before your age after 
such a fashion as this. If neither you nor those to whom you speak 
can make use of the message that you thus prematurely deliver, so far 
as the development of the world is concerned you might as well have 
not lived at all. When, therefore, we are asked to put our hands in 
our pockets and subscribe towards the erection of memorials to 
half forgotton worthies like these, by all moans let us do it. It is 
natural and even praiseworthy. But do not let us suppose that those 
whom we thus honour really stand out among the benefactors of our 
species. Ihey are interesting; but hardly useful. 

This, however, is merely a parenthetical reflection, to which I do 
not ask your agreement, and which, after all, has nothing to do with 
the generrd drift of the argument that I desire to lay before you. The 
question I now wish you to consider is: Granting io men of science that 
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, if not a theoretical and speculative excuse, still a practice 
cation, for the course they have adopted in regard to these obscure 
psychical phenomena during the last hundred years, is that justifiation 
still valid ? For myself, I think it is not. I think the time has now 
come when it is desirable in their own interests, and in our interests, 
that the leaders of scientific thought in this country and elsewhere 
should recognise that there are well-attested facts which, though they 
do not easily fit into the framework of the sciences,*or of organised 
experience as they conceive it, yet require investigation and explana¬ 
tion, arid which it is tho bounden duty of science, if not itself to in¬ 


vestigate, at all events to assist us in investigating. 

I am, of course, aware that there are necessarily connected with 
our work difficulties and obstructions in tho way of experiment. 


with which scientific men are not familiar, and which not unnaturally 
rouse in their minds both dislike and suspicion. To begin with, there 
is the difficulty of fraud. The ordinary scientific man no doubt finds the 
path of experimental investigation strewn with difficulties, but at least 
he does not usually find among them tho difficulty presented by human 
fraud. lie knows that, if he is misled in any particular, it is tho fault 
of the observer, and not the fault of the observed. He knows that, if 
his cross-examination of nature fails to elicit anything, it is because 
he has not known how to cross-examine, not because nature when put 
in the witness box tells untruths. But unfortunately in the matters 
with which we have to deal this is not the case. We have come 
across, and it is inevitable that we should come across, cases where 
either deliberate fraud or unconscious deception makes observation 
doubly and trebly difficult, and throws obstacles in the way of the 
investigator which his happier brother in the region of material and 
physical science has not to contend with. 

And there is yet another difficulty in our work from which those 
who cultivate physical science are happily free. They have, as the 
ultimate sources of their knowledge, the “five senses” with which we 
are all endowed, and which are the only generally recognised inlets 
through which the truth of external nature can penetrate into 
consciousness. But we of this Society have perforce to deal with cases 
in which not merely the normal five or six senses, but some abnormal 
and half-completed sense, so to speak, comes into play; in which we 
have to work, not with the organisations of an ordinary and normal type, 
but with certain exceptional organisations who can neither explain, 
account for, nor control the abnormal powers they appear to possess. 

This is not only a special difficulty with which we have to 
contend; it is the basis of a serious objection, in the eyes of 
many . oientific men, to the admission of the subject matter of our 
researches into the sphere of legitimate investigation. These critics 
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think that because we cannot repeat and verify our expefe 
\ as we will and when we will — because we cannot, as it were, put 
our phenomena in a retort and boil them over a spirit lamp and 
always get the same results—that therefore the phenomena themselves 
are not worth examining. But this is, I venture to say, a very 
unphilosophic view of the question. Is there, after all, any inherent 
a priori improbability in there being these half-formed and imperfectly* 
developed senses, or inlets of external information, occasionally and 
sporadically developed in certain members of the human race ? Surely 
not. I should myself be disposed to say that if the theory of develop¬ 
ment be really sound, phenomena like these, however strange, are 
exactly what wo should have expected. For what says (ho theory of 
natural selection ? Why this, among other things : that there has 
gradually been elaborated by the slaughter of the unlit and the sur¬ 
vival of the lit, an organism possessed of senses adapted to further its 
success in the struggle for existence. To suppose that the senses 
elaborated in obedience to this law should be in correspondence with 
the whole of external nature, appears to me to bo not only improbable 
but, on any rational doctrine of probability, absolutely impossible. 
There must be countless forms of being, countless real existences 
which, had the line of an evolution gone in a different direction, or 
had the necessities of our primitive ancestors been of a different kind, 
would have mode themselves known to us through senses the very 
character of which wo are at present unable to imagine. And, if this be 
so, is it not in itself likely that here and there we should come across 
rudimentary beginnings of such senses; beginnings never developed 
and probably never to be developed by the operation of selection ; 
mere by-products of the great evolutionary machine, never destined to 
be turned to any useful account? And it may be—I am only hazard¬ 
ing an unverifiable guess—-it may be, I say, that in these cases of the 
individuals thus abnormally endowed* we really have come across 
faculties which, had it been worth Nature's while, had they been of 
any value or purpose in the struggle for existence, might have been 
normally developed, and thus become the common -possession oi the 
whole human race. Had this occurred, we should have been enabled 
to experiment upon phenomena, which we now regard as occult and 
mysterious, with the same confidence in the sources of our information 
rlmt wr now enjoy in any ot our ordinary enquiries into the laws of the 
material .world.. Weil, if there be, as I think, no great antecedent im 
probability against there being these occasional and sporadic modifica¬ 
tions o the oiganisin, I do not think that men of science ought to 
s iow <in> distiustful impatience of the apparent irregularity of these 
abnormal phenomena which i 

characteristics. 


is no doubt one of their mast provoking 
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there is another and a real difficulty, from the point of vi< 
lence, attaching to the result of our investigations, which is not 
Usposed of by the theory which I have suggested of imperfectly 
developed senses. Such senses, if they exist at all, may evidently be 
of two kinds, or may give us two kinds of experience. They may 
give us a kind of experience which shall be in perfect harmony with 
our existing conception of the physical universe, or they may give us 
one which harmonises with that conception imperfectly or not at all. 
As an example of the first I might reverb to the discovery, previously 
referred to, of Professor Hertz. He, as I have already told you, has 
experimentally proved that electro-magnetic phenomena are identical, 
as physical phenomena, with ordinary light. Light consists, as you 
all know, of undulations of what is known as the luminiferous ether; 
well, electro-magnetic waves are also undulations of the same ether, 
differing from the undulations which we call light only in their 
length. Now it is easy to conceive that we might have had a sense 
which would have enabled us to perceive the long undulations in the 
same way as we now perceive the short ones. That would be a new 
sense, but, though new, its deliverances would have fitted in with the 
existing notions which scientific men have framed of the universe. 
But unfortunately in our special investigations we seem to come across 
experiences which are not so amenable We apparently get hints of 
the existence of facts, which, if they be well established, as they 
appear to be, cannot, so far as I can judge, by any amount of 
squeezing or manipulation be made to fit into the interstices of our 
accepted view of the physical world ; and, if that be so, then we are 
engaged in a work of prodigious difficulty indeed, but of an 
importance of which the difficulty is only a measure and an indicator. 
For we should then be actually on the threshold, so to speak, of 
a region ordered according to laws of which we have at present 
no cognisance, and which do not appear to harmonise— I do not 
say they are in contradiction to, but at least they do not appear 
to harmonise—with those which govern the regions already within 
our ken. 

Let me dwell on this point a little more, as it is one of central 
interest to all who are engaged in our special investigations. 
What I am asserting is that the facts which we come across are very 
odd facts, and by that J do not mean merely queer and unexpected : I 
mean “ odd v in the sense that they are out of harmony with the 
accepted theories of the material world. They are not merely dramatic¬ 
ally strange, they are not merely extraordinary and striking,but they are 
“ odd ” in the sense that they will not easily tit in with the views which 
physicists and men of science generally give us of the universe in 
which we live. 
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nyorder to illustrate this distinction I will take a very simp] 


Sl 


ins tance. I suppose everybody would say that it would be an extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance if at no distant date this earth on which we 
dwell were to come into collision with some unknown body travelling 
through space, and, as the result of that collision, be resolved into the 
original gases of which it is composed. Yet, though it would be an 
extraordinary, and even an amazing event, it is, after all, one of which 
no astronomer, I venture to say, would assert the impossibility. He 
would say, I suppose, that it was most unlikely, but that if it occurred 
it would not violate, or even modify, his general theories as to the laws 
which govern the movements of the celestial bodies. Our globe is a 
member of the solar system which is travelling T do not know how 
many miles a second in the direction of the constellation Hercules. 
There is no a priori ground for saying that in the course of that 
mysterious journey, of the cause of which we are perfectly ignorant, 
we shall not come across some body in interstellar space which will 
produce the uncomfortable results which I have ventured to indicate. 
And, as a matter of fact, in the course of the last two hundred years, 
astronomers have themselves been w itness to stellar tragedies of incom¬ 
parably greater magnitude than that which would be produced by the 
destruction of so insignificant a planet as the world in which w^e happen 
to be personally interested. We have seen stars which shine from an 
unknown distance, and are of unknown magnitude, burst into sudden 
conflagration, blaze brightly for a time, and then slowly die out again. 
What that phenomenon precisely indicates, of course, we cannot say, 
but it certainly indicates an accident of a far more startling and 
tremendous kind than the shattering of our particular world, which to 
us would, doubtless, seem extraordinary enough. 


This, then, is a specimen of what I mean by a dramatically extra¬ 
ordinary event. Now I will give you a case of what I mean by a 
scientifically extraordinary event, which as you will at once perceive 
may be one which at first sight, and to many observers, may appear 
almost common-place and familiar. I have constantly met people who 
will tell you, with no apparent consciousness that they are sayin >• 
anything more out of the w*ay thanan observation about the weather 
that by the exercise of their will they can make any!,. ittl ’ 



distance turn round and look at them. Now such a fact (if fact it Iks) 
is far more scientifically ntnmntim.. it. it., .i , . 
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lything like it be true; and no event, however startling, w 
finds its appropriate niche in the structure of the physic) 
sciences ought to excite half so much intellectual curiosity as this dull 
and at first sight common-place phenomenon. 

Now do not suppose that I want you to believe that every gentle¬ 
man or lady who chooses to suppose him or herself exceptionally 
endowed with this so-called will-power is other than the dupe of an 
ill-regulated fancy. There is, however, quite apart from the testimony 
of such persons a vast mass of evidence in favour of what we now call 
telepathy; and to telepathy the observations I have been making do in 
my opinion most strictly apply. For, consider! In every case of 
telepathy you have an example of action at a distance. Examples of 
real or apparent action at a distance are of course very common. 
Gravitation is such an example. We are not aware at the present 
time of any mechanism, if I may use the phrase, which can transmit 
gravitational influence from one gravitating body to another. Never¬ 
theless, scientific men do not rest content with that view. I recollect 
it used be maintained by the late Mr. John Mill that there was no 
ground for regarding with any special wonder the phenomenon of 
action at a distance. I do not dogmatise upon the point, but I do say 
emphatically that I do not think you will find a first-rate physicist 
who Is prepared to admit that gravity is not a phenomenon which stid 
w'ants an explanation. He is not ready, in other words, to accept 
action at a distance as an ultimate fact, though he has not even got the 
first clue to the real nature of the links by which the attracting bodies 
mutually act upon one another. 

But though gravitation and telepathy are alike in this, that we are 
quite ignorant of the means by which in either case distant bodies in¬ 
fluence one another, it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
two modes of operation are equally mysterious. In the case of tele¬ 
pathy there'is not merely the difficulty of conjecturing the nature of 
the mechanism which operates between the agent and the patient, 
between the man who influences and the man who is influenced ; but 
the whole character of the phenomena refuses to fit in with any of our 
accepted ideas as to the mode in which force may be exercised from 
one portion of space to another. Is this telepathic action an ordinary 
case of action from a centre of disturbance? Is it equally diffused in 
all directions? Is it like the light of a candle or the light of the sun 
which radiates equally into space in every direction at the same time ? 
If it v\ it must Obey the law—at least, we should expect it to obey the 
law—of all other forces which so act through a non-absorbing medium, 
and its effects must diminish inversely as the square of the distance. 
It* must, so to speak, get beaten out thinner and thinner the further 
it gets removed from its original source. But is this so? Is it even 
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m that the mere thoughts, or, if you please, the neural change 
ponding to these thoughts, of any individual could have in them 
the energy to produce sensible effects equally in all directions, for 
distances which do not, as far as our investigations go, appear to have 
any necessary limit? It is, I think, incredible ; and in any case there 
is no evidence whatever that this equal diffusion actually takes place. 
The will power, whenever will is used, or the thoughts, in cases where 
will is not used, have an effect, as a rule, only upon one or two 
individuals at most. There is no appearance of general diffusion. 
There is no indication of any disturbance equal at equal distances from 


<SL 


its origin, and radiating from it alike in every direction. 

But if we are to reject this idea, which is the first which ordinary 
analogies would suggest, what are we to put in its place ? Are we to 
suppose that there is some means by which telepathic energy can be 
directed through space from the agent to the patient, from the man 
who influences to the man who is influenced ? If we are to believe this, 
as apparently we must, we are face to face not only with a fact extra¬ 
ordinary in itself, but with a kind of fact which does not fit in with 
anything we know at present in the region either of physics or of 
physiology. It is true, no doubt, that we do know plenty of cases 
where energy is directed along a given line, like water in a pipe, or 
like electrical energy along the course of a wire. But then in such 
cases there is always some material guide existing between the two 
termini, between the place from which the energy comes and the 
place to which the energy goes. Is there any such material guide in the 
case of telepathy ? It seems absolutely impossible. There is no sign 
of it. We cannot even form to ourselves any notion of its character* 
and yet, if we are to take what appears to be the obvious lesson of 
the observed facts, we are forced to the conclusion that in some 
shape or other it exists. For to suppose that the telepathic agent 
shoots out his influence towards a particular object, as you shoot a 
bullet out of a gun, or water out of a hose, winch appears to be the 
only other alternative, involves us seemingly in greater difficulties 
still. 

Here then we are face to face with what I call a scientifically 
extraordinary phenomenon, as distinguished from a dramatically extra¬ 
ordinary one. Anyone who has endeavoured to wade through the 
mars of evidence collected by our Society on the subject will be 
prepared to admit that it is not exciting or interesting in itself, that it 
does not arouse a foolish wonder, or appeal unduly to any craving for the 
marvellous. But dull as these experiments may seem, dull indeed as. 
they often are, their dullness is really one of their great advantages. It 
effectually excludes some perturbing influences that might otherwise 
affect, or, which is nearly as bad, be supposed to affect, the cool 
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yVsis of tlie experimental data; and in consequence, it makes 
stigations, in my judgment, the best starting point from which to 
reconsider, should it be necessary, our general view, I will not say 
of the material universe, but of the universe of phenomena in space 
and time. 

I am, of course, aware that probably a very large number, perhaps 
the majority, of the members of this Society are accustomed to consider 
the subjects with which we deal from a somewhat different point of 
view from that which I have adopted this afternoon, and it is well that 
this should be so. All arbitrary limitations of our sphere of work are 
to be avoided. It is our business to record, to investigate, to classify, 
and, if possible, to explain, facts of a far more startling and impressive 
character than these modest cases of telepathy. Let us not neglect 
that business. And if beyond the mere desire to increase knowledge 
many are animated by a wish to get evidence, not through any process 
of laborious deduction, but by direct observation, of the reality of 
intelligences not endowed with a physical Organisation like our own, I 
see nothing in their action to criticise, much less to condemn. But 
while there is sufficient evidence, in my judgment, to justify all the 
labours of our Society in this field of research, it is not the field of 
research which lies closest to the ordinary subjects of scientific 
study, and, therefore, this afternoon, when I was led to deal rather 
with the scientific aspects of our work, I have deliberately kept myself 
within the range of the somewhat unpicturesque phenomena of tele¬ 
pathy. My object has been a very simple one, as I am desirous 
above all things of enlisting in our service the best experimental 
and scientific ability which we can command. I have thought 
it best to endeavour to arrest the attention, and, if possible, to 
engage the interest of men of science by pointing to the definite and 
very simple experiments which, simple as they are, yet hint at conclu¬ 
sions not easily to be accommodated with our habitual theories of 
things. If we can repeat these experiments sufficiently often and 
under tests sufficiently crucial to exclude the possibility of error, it will 
be impossible any longer to ignore them, and, willingly or unwillingly, 
all interested in science will be driven to help, as far as they can, to 
unravel the refractory class of problems which this Society is endeavour¬ 
ing to solve. What success such efforts will be crowned with, I know 
not. I have already indicated to you, at the beginning of my remarks, 
the special class of difficulties which beset our path. We have not at 
our command the appropriate physical senses, we have not the appro¬ 
priate materials for experiment, we are hampered and embarrassed in 
every direction by credulity, by fraud, by prejudice. Nevertheless, if I 
rightly interpret the results which these many years of labour have 
forced upon the members of this Society and upon others not among 
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jW who are associated by a similar spirit, it does seem to ma 
eve is at least strong ground for supposing that outside the 
wurtcf, as we have, from the point of science, been in the habit of con¬ 
ceiving it, there does lie a region, not open indeed to experimental 
observation in the same way as the more familiar regions of the 
material world are open to it, but still with regard to which some 
experimental information may be laboriously gleaned; and even if we 
cannot entertain any confident hope of discovering what laws these 
half-seen phenomena obey, at all events it will be some gain to have 
shown, not as a matter of speculation or conjecture, but as a matter 
of ascertained fact, that there are things in heaven and earth not 
hitherto dreamed of in our scientific philosophy. (Cheers.) 


1 


V 



II. 


ON THE DIFFICULTY OF MAKING CRUCIAL EXPERIMENTS 
AS TO THE SOURCE OF THE EXTRA OR UNUSUAL INTEL¬ 
LIGENCE MANIFESTED IN TRANCE-SPEECH, AUTOMATIC 


WRITING, AND 
INACTIVITY. 


OTHER STATES OF APPARENT MENTAL 
By Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 


It has long been known that in order to achieve remarkable results 
in any department of intellectual activity, the mind must be to some 
extent unaware of passing occurrences. To be keenly awake and “ on 
the spot ” is a highly valued accomplishment, and for the ordinary 
purposes of mundane affairs is a far more useful state of mind than the 
rather hazy and absorbed condition which is associated with the quality 
of mind called genius; but it is not as effective for brilliant achieve¬ 
ment. • # J t - j 

When a poet or musician or mathematician feels himself inspired, 

his senses are, I suppose, dulled or half asleep ; and though probably 
some part of his brain is in a great state of activity, I am not aware 
of any experiments directed to test which that part is, nor whether, 
when in that state, any of the more ordinarily used portions are really 
dormant or no. It would be interesting, but difficult, to ascertain the 
precise physiological accompaniments of that which on a small scale is 
called a brown study, and on a larger scale a period of inspiration. 

It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the state is some¬ 
what allied to the initial condition of anesthesia—the somnambulic 
condition when, though the automatic processes of the body go on 
with greater perfection than usual, the conscious or noticing aspect of 
the mind is latent, so that the things which influence the person are 
apparently no longer the ordinary events which affect his peripheral 
organs, but either something internal or else something not belonging 
to the ordinarily known physical universe at all. 

The mind is always in a receptive state perhaps, but whereas the 
business-like, wide-awake person receives impressions from every trivial 
detail of his physical surroundings, the half-asleep person seems to 
receive impressions from a different stratum altogether ; higher in 
some instances, lower in some instances, but different always from 
those received by ordinary men in their every-day state. 

In a man of genius the state comes on of itself and the results are 
astounding. There exist occasionally feeble persons, usually young, 
who seek to attain to the appearance of genjus by the easy process 
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aing or encouraging an attitude of vacancy and uselessne: 
^Tfe^rnay be all grades of result attained while in this state, and the 
Estate itself is of less than no value unless it is justified by the results. 

By experiment and observation it has now been established that a 
state very similar to this can be induced by artificial means, e.g ., by 
drugs, by hypnosis, by crystal gazing, by purposed inattention ; and 
also that the state can occur occasionally without provocation during 
sleep and during trance. 

All these states seem to some extent allied, and, as is well known, 
Mr. Myers has elaborated their relationship in his series of articles on 
the subliminal consciousness. 



Well now, the question arises, What is the source of the intelli¬ 
gence manifested during epochs of clairvoyant lucidity, as sometimes 
■experienced in the hypnotic or the somnambulic state or during trance, 
or displayed automatically ? 

The most striking cases of which I am now immediately or 
mediately cognisant, are the trance state of Mrs. Piper and the auto¬ 
matism of such writers as the wife of the late Rev. P. H. Newnham. 1 
Without any apparent lulling of attention at all I am experimentally 
assured of the possibility of conveying information between one mind 
and another without the aid of ordinary sense organs ; but the cases 
mentioned are especially striking and will serve to narrow the field to 
what, after all, may be considered at present the main point-s. 

Mrs. Piper in the trance state is undoubtedly ( I use the word in 
the strongest sense ; I have absolutely no more doubt on the subject 
than I have of any friend's ordinary knowledge of me and other men), 
—Mrs. Piper’s trance personality is undoubtedly aware of much to 
which she has no kind of ordinarily* recognised clue, and of which 
in her ordinary state she knows nothing. But how does she get 
this knowledge ? She herself when in the trance state asserts that 
she gets it by conversing with the deceased friends and relatives of 
people present. And that this is a genuine opinion of hers, {.<»., that 
the process feels like that to her unconscious or subconscious mind, the 
part of her which calls itself Phinuit, T am fully prepared to believe. 
But that does not carry us very far towards a knowledge of what the 
process actually is. 

Conversation implies speaking with the mouth, and when receiving 
or asking information she is momentarily in a deeper slumber, and 
certainly not. occupied in speech. At times, indeed, slight muttering 0 f 
one-sided questions and replies are heard, very like the mutterings of a 
person in sleep undergoing a vivid dream. 

Dream is certainly the ordinary person’s nearest approach to the 


1 Phantasm* of the Liviwj, Vol. I. p. 63. 
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fyiuit condition, and the fading of recollection as the con 
tory returns is also paralleled by the waking of Mrs. Piper ouT of 
the trance. Bui, instead of a nearly passive dream, it is more 
nearly allied to the somnambulic state, though the activity, far from 
being chiefly locomotory, is mainly mental and only partially muscular. 

She is in a state of somnambulism in which the mind is more active 
than the body ; and the activity is so different from her ordinary 
activity, she is so distinctly a different sorb of person, that she quite 
appropriately calls herself by another name. 

It is natural to ask, Is she still herself ? but it is a question difficult 
to answer, unless “herself” be defined. It is her mouth that is 
speaking, and I suppose her brain and nerves are working the oral 
muscles; but they are not worked in the customary way, nor does the 
mind manifested thereby at all resemble her mind. Until, however, 
the meaning of identity can be accurately specified, I find it difficult 
to discuss the question whether she or another person is really 
speaking. 

On this point the waking experience of Mrs. Newnham and of 
other automatic writers is of assistance. 

In their case the mouth does not speak, but the hand writes; and 
it writes matter not in the writer’s mind and which he does not feel 
that he is writing. His hand is writing and he is in some cases 
taking the attention of his own conscious mind away from his hand and 
letting it be guided by his subconscious or by some other mind. 

The instructive feature about this phenomenon is that the minds 
apparently influencing the hand are not so much those of dead as of living 
people. The great advantage of this is that they can be catechised 
afterwards about their share in the transaction ; and it then appears 
that although the communication purporting to be from them really 
does convey what they were doing or thinking, in fact what they might 
have written, yet actually they know nothing about the writing, 
neither the muscular fact nor the intelligent substance. It does not do 
to jump to the conclusion that this will always be the case ; that the 
connection is never consciously reciprocal, as when two persons are 
talking ; but it shows that at any rate it need not be so. Since the 
living communicant is not aware of the fact that he is dictating 
the handwriting, so the dead j>erson need not be consciously opera¬ 
tive; and thus conceivably the hand of the automatist may be 
influenced by minds other than his own, minds both living and dead 
(by one apparently as readily as by the other), but not by a con¬ 
scious portion of the mind of anyone; by the subconscious or dreamy 
portion, if by any portion at all. 

When Phinuit then, or Mrs. Piper in the trance state, reports con¬ 
versations which she has had with other minds (usually in Phinuit’s 
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ill persons deceased), and even when the voice changes am 
come apparently from those very people themselves, it does P 
follow that they themselves are necessarily aware of the fact, nor 
need their conscious mind (if they have any) have anything whatever 
to do with the process. 

The signature of an automatisms hand is equivalent to the asser¬ 
tion that Miss X., for instance, is deliberately writing ; Phinuit’s 
statement is equally an assertion that Mr. E. is deliberately speaking; 
and the one statement may be no more a lie than the other is a 
forgery, and yet neither need be what is ordinarily called “ true.” 

That this community of mind or possibility of distant interchange 
or one-sided reception of thoughts exists, is to me perfectly clear and 
certain. I venture further to say that persons who deny the bare fact, 
expressed as I here wish to express it without any hypothesis, are 
simply ignorant. They have not studied the facts of the subject. It 
may be for lack of opportunity, it may be for lack of inclination ; they 
are by no means bound to investigate it unless they choose; but any 
dogmatic denials which such persons may now perpetrate will hence¬ 
forth, or in the very near future, redound to the discredit, not of the 
phenomena thus ignorantly denied, but of themselves, the over¬ 
confident and presumptuous deniers. 

We must not too readily assume that the apparent action of one 
mind on another is really such an action. The impression received 
may come from the ostensible agent, but it may come from a third 
person; or again it may } as some think more likely, come from some 
central mind or Zeitgeist, to which all ordinary minds are related and 
hy which they are influenced. If it could xbe shown that the action is 
a syntonic or sympathetic connection between a pair of minds, then it 
lin ght be surmised that the action is a physical one, properly to be 
e xpressed as occurring directly between briain and brain, or body and 
<>d y- On the other hand, the action may conceivably be purely 
Psychological, and the distant brain may be stimulated not by the 
intervention of anything physical or material but in some more 
^mediate manner, from its psychological instead of from its physio* 
Jo b'ical side. 

The question is quite a definite one if properly expressed : Dors 
le action take place through a physical medium or does it not ? 

Guesses at a priori likelihood are absolutely worthless ; if the 
Question is to be answered it must be attacked experimentally. 

Now the ordinary way in which A communicates with B is through 
c °^tain physical mechanism, and the thought of A may be said to 

t for a finite time as an etherial or aerial quiver before it repro- 
( l, ces a similar thought in the mind of B. We h ive got so accu.s 
0rQed to the existence of this intermediate physical process th. 
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iad of striking us as roundabout and puzzling it appeals j 

,ural and simple; and any more direct action of A on B, without a 
physical mechanism, is scouted as absurd or at least violently impro¬ 
bable. Well, it is merely a question of fact, and perhaps it is within 
the range of a crucial experiment. 

But it may be at once admitted that such an experiment is difficult 
of execution. If the effect is a physical one it should vary according 
to some law of distance, or it should depend on the nature of the 
intervening medium ; but in order to test whether in any given case 
such variation occurs it is necessary to have both agent and percipient 
in an unusually dependable condition, and they should if possible be 
unaware of the variation which is under test. 

This last condition is desirable because of the sensitiveness of the 
sub-consciousness to suggestion : self-suggestion and other. If the per¬ 
cipient got an idea that distance or interposed screens were detrimental, 
most likely they would be detrimental ; and although a suggestion might 
be artificially instilled that distance was advantageous, this would hardly 
leave the test quite fair, for the lessened physical stimulus might perhaps 
be over-utilised by the more keenly excited organism. Still that is an 
experiment to be tried among others; and it would be an instructive 
experience if the agent some day was, say, in India when the per¬ 
cipient thought he was in London, or vice versd. 

It is extremely desirable to probe this question of a physical or 
non-physical mode of communication in cases of telepathy, and if the 
fact can be established beyond doubt that sympathetic communication 
occurs between places as distant as India or America and England, or, 
say, the terrestrial antipodes, being unfelt between, or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the source, then I should feel that this was so unlike what 
we are accustomed to in Physics that I should be strongly urged to 
look to some other and more direct kind of mental relationship as the 


clue. 

This, then, is the first question on which crucial experiments are 
desirable though difficult. 

(1) Is the mechanism of telepathy physical or not? 

The second question of which I am thinking is one less easy to state 
and far less easy (as I think) to resolve. It may be stated thus, in 
two parts, or as two separate questions:— 

(2) Is the power of operating on the minds of terrestrial persons 
confined to living terrestrial people ? 

(3) Is the power of operating on or interfering with the rest of the 
physical universe confined to living material bodies? 

I should conjecture that an affirmative answer to Question 1 would 
render likely an affirmative answer to Questions 2 and 3 ; but that a 
negative answer to Question 1 would leave 2 and 3 entirely open, 
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p&yLseJ so far as we at present know, terrestrial people and people wit 
1 bodies may be the only people who exist. 

-- -J this possibility, or, as many would hold, probability or almost 
certainty, that renders the strict scientific statement of Questions 
2 and 3 so diificult. Yet they are questions which must be faced, and 
they ought to be susceptible in time of receiving definite answers. 

That there are living terrestrial people we know, we also know that 
there is an immense variety of other terrestrial life ; though, if we were 
not so familiar with the fact, the luxuriant prevalence and variety 
of iife would be surprising. The existence of a bat, for instance, or a 
lobster would be quite incredible. Whether there is life on other 
planets we do not know, and whether there is conscious existence 
between the planets we do not know ; but I see no a priori reason for 
making scientific assertions on the subject one way or the other. It 
is only at present a matter of probability. J ust because we know that 
the earth is peopled with an immense variety of living beings, I 
myself should rather expect to find other regions many-peopled, and 
with a still more extraordinary variety. So also since mental action is 
conspicuous on the earth I should expect to find it existent elsewhere. 
If life is necessarily associated with a material carcase then no doubt 
the surface of one of the many lumps of matter must be the scene 
of its activity ; but if any kind of mental action is independent of 
material or physical environment then it may conceivably be that the 
psychical population is not limited to the material lumps, but may 
luxuriate either in the interstellar spaces or in some undimensional 
form of existence of which we have no conception. 

Were it. not for the fact of telepathy the entire question would be 
an idle one, a speculation based on noting and apparently incapable 
©i examination, still less of verification or disproof. 

But granted the fact of telepathy the question ceases to be an idle 
one, because it is just possible that these other intelligences, if they in 
any sense exist, may be able to communicate with us by the same sort 
of process as that by which we are now learning to be able to* comnm 
nicato with each other. 

Whether it be true or not, it bus been constantly and vehement! • 
asserted as a fact that such communications, mainly from dece^/l 

lTving V peraoM° ften ^ ^ 8tran S er8 > are occasionally received by 
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fallowed much scientific weight, 
generally intelligible must be sought. 

Of such facts the handwriting of the deceased person,'if reproduced 
accurately by an automatist who has never seen that handwriting, seems 
an exceptionally good test if it can be obtained. But the negative proof 
of ignorance on the part of the writer may be difficult. 

At first sight facts known to the deceased but not known to the 
automatist, if reported in a correct and detailed manner so as to 
surpass mere coincidence, would seem a satisfactory test, but here 
telepathy, which has stood us in good stead so far, begins to 
operate the other way ; for if the facts are known to nobody on earth 
they cannot perhaps be verified, and if they are known to somebody 
still alive— however distant he may be—it is necessary to assume 
it ]) 08 sible that they were unconsciously telepathed from his mind. 

But a certain class of facts may be verified without the assistance 
or knowledge of any living person, as when a miser having died with 
the sole clue to a deposit of “ valuables,” an automatisms hand, over 
the raiser’s signature, subsequently describes the place ; or when 
a sealed document, carefully deposited, is posthumously deciphered; 
the test in either of these cases is a better one. But still, living 
telepathy of a deferred kind is not excluded (though to my thinking it 
is rendered extremely improbable), for, as Mr. Podmore has often 
urged, the person writing the document or burying the treasure 
may have been ipso facto an unconscious agent on the minds of 
contemporaries. 

Postponement of the apparently posthumous action for more than a 
century, so that all contemporaries are necessarily dead, strains this 
sort of telepathic explanation still more—in fact to breaking point; but 
sucli an event is hardly within the reach of purposed experiment : the 
other is; and responsible people ought to write and deposit specific 
documents, for the purpose of posthumously communicating them to 
someone if they can, taking all reasonable precautions against fraud and 
collusion ; and also, which is perhaps a considerable demand, taking 
care that they do not forget the contents themselves. 

But after all, even if this were successfully achieved, the proof 
to us of mental action on the part of the deceased “agent” is still 
incomplete, for it may be that telepathy is not the right kind of 
explanation of these things at all; it may be that they are done 
by clairvoyance ; that the document, though still sealed or enclosed 
in metal, is read in some unknown or fourth-dimensional manner by 
the subliminal self. 

The existence of sucli a power as this, however, can be separately 
tested, because, if straightforward clairvoyance is possible, tilings un- 
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► any person living or dead may be read or inspected. And in^ 

experiment a negative conclusion must not be jumped at 
too readily. A positive answer might be definite enough ; a negative 
answer can only be a probability. Moreover, it would be wise not to 
tell an automatist who is endeavouring to decipher the unknown 
figures that in that collocation they have never been inspected by 
man, lest the knowledge should act as a gratuitously hostile or debili¬ 
tating suggestion. 

As to the third question I must defer its consideration, as this 
paper is too long. I pass to a fourth :— 

(4) Is it possible to become aw&ra of events before they have 
occurred ? 

The anticipation of future events is a power not at all necessarily 
to be expected on a Spiritistic or any other hypothesis ; it is a 
separate question and will have important bearings of its own. An 
answer to this Question 4 in the affirmative would vitally affect our 
metaphysical notions of “ Time,” but they will not of necessity have an 
immediate bearing on the existence in the universe of intelligences 
other than our own. A cosmic picture gallery (as Mr. Myers calls it), 
or photographic or phonographic record of all that 1ms occurred or will 
occur in the universe, may conceivably in some sense exist, and may be 
partly open and dimly decipherable to the lucid part of the automatisms 
or entranced person’s mind. 

But the question for us now is whether we can obtain clear and 
unmistakable proof of the existence of this foreseeing power in any 
form. It is not an easy thing to establish beyond any kind of doubt. 
Casual and irresponsible critics (like Mr. Taylor Innes in the Nineteenth 
Century) frequently urge that documentary evidence, such as a post¬ 
mark on a letter which detailed an event either not yet happened or 
certainly not known by ordinary metliods at the date of the postmark 
(like a recent shipwreck in mid-ocean for instance), would be proof 
positive to them of something occult. Mr. Innes goes so far 
as to say that a document thus officially verified by a Post Office 
clerk would be worth thousands of pounds to the British Museum. 
If so it would be singularly easy to get rich. I believe that a postmark 
on an envelope would satisfy some of these critics, but a postmark on 
the document itself would be entirely convincing. 

I wonder some enterprising Pigott has not endeavoured to gull a 
leading journal by an elaborate account, say, of the Victoria disaster, 
or the Santander explosion, written on foolscap paper transmitted blank 
through the post, at small cost, in preparation for any such striking 
event; or perhaps on paper subsequently covered with previous post¬ 
marks by a genial Post Office friend, and decorated with red tape by a 
live Government clerk ! 
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The feeling that everything done by a Post Office official is co: 
is of the same order as the opinion that barristers or criminal 
judges or medical practitioners are the only people fit to investigate 
unusual mental phenomena, because their practice makes them familiar 
with the warpings of the human mind. 

But to consider the case of a medical practitioner ; as I understand 
a doctor’s business, it is to cure an abnormality if he can, not to pro¬ 
long and investigate it. True, a doctor may be a scientific man in ad¬ 
dition, but qua physician he is out of his element as a general investi¬ 
gator, and as a leading practitioner he has very little spare time. Were 
it not so, the record against the profession—the attitude the main body 
of doctors has taken to everything new—would be not only pitiful, as 
it is, but essentially disgraceful. 

To this day I feel sure that many promising subjects, some for in¬ 
vestigation and some for psychical cure, are being lost both to science 
and to themselves within the walls of our asylums. 

But about this question of postmarks. Let it not be thought that 
I claim that their evidence is worthless. As evidence subsidiary to 
testimony they may be very valuable, and every effort should be made 
to get them ; my contention only is that they do not dispense with 
testimony. 

This I hold is the function of all circumstantial evidence, or of any 
automatic record; it lessens the chance of self-delusion or over-exuberant 
imagination, it can never can be held to guard against fraud. 

If a couple of friends by interchanging letters, with their dates 
verified in some cold blooded official manner, are able to establish 
foreknowledge of events such as could hardly be guessed or inferred, 
then their testimony is strengthened by the date marks to this extent: — 
Either the things happened as they say, or they are in some sort 
of collusion to bear false witness and deceive. One could only grant 
them the loophole of self-deception on the alternative of something 
very like insanity. 

That is how these automatic records, photographs and the like, may 
be so valuable—as supplementary to human testimony—never as sub¬ 
stitutes for it. 

A word before concluding as to Question 3, whether direct mental 
action can ever physically affect matter. 

Conspicuously it can affect and move some matter, viz., the matter 
forming part of a living organism ; but is it possible to move dead or 
inorganic matter without contact, direct or indirect, between our 
!>odies and it; that is, in short, without any recognised medium of con¬ 
nection or known method of action ? 

Can an entranced or any other person raise a chair or table with¬ 
out pressing it up and without conjuring? 
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sCrtions that such events publicly* occur are innumerable, 
x^tJIj^r-mJOgnised possible explanation, after fraud and imposture are 
eliminated (not by any means an easy matter), is collective hallucina¬ 
tion or collective hypnotism by the operator. This is supposed to be 
guarded against by photography. If a person with a camera could 
photograph the table while in the air with nobody touching it, or 
with only a few persons standing free and holding their fingers down¬ 
wards to it, a sceptic would be satisfied. But ought he to be 
satisfied 1 

A crucial experiment is seldom so easy as that; True, one is not 
likely to be able to liypnotiso a photographic plate, but if a company 
can be hallucinated so as to see the table rise where it does not rise, 
they can likewise be hypnotised not to see the operator place con¬ 
venient plate-glass supports under the table legs just before the photo¬ 
graphic gentleman is ready to begin. 

[Photographs of a table in the open air and off the ground without 
visible means of support were here shown.] 

So also with Indian jugglery. If the audience cannot be trusted 
to perceive what they see (and I by no means say that they can), 
neither can the bald record of the camera be trusted, with all ante¬ 
cedent circumstances omitted or at best given in patches. 

Of all the many defects of observation, that of lapsed attention is 
one to which the camera is pre-eminently subject. A camera simply 
cannot look continuously, at the best it can only take a series of 
tableaux vivants, and for all the intervening acts we are dependent on 


testimony. 

A crucial experiment in this case also is difficult, and for myself I 
would prefer to trust my own observation rather than any amount of 
second-hand testimony, fortified by the assurance of any number of 
Kodaks. 

I do not say, therefore, that photographic records are useless: as 
supplementary evidence they may be highly valuable and they should 
always be obtained when possible. All these experiments should be 
tried, and their concurrent evidence may do much, though their in¬ 
dividual cogency is incomplete. 

So also it may be desirable to get a phonographic i*ecord of the 
speech of a ghost, if it can be done. But (even eliminating fraud) 
there would be nothing crucial about it, unless one can be sure that the 
ghost-seer has not in a somnambulic state spoken the necessary words 
into the instrument itself. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me probable that in this department of 
science, as in every other, the wholesome and valuable part of seep 
ticism will ultimately be broken down, if at all, not by any one conclu¬ 
sive experiment, but by converging lines of testimony coming in from 
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.wand unexpected quarters ; and the breach will be assisted by 
ual perception that such psychical actions as are proved to occur are 
not portents or ruptures in the order of nature but are natural and simple, 
outgrowths from what science already knows; they are first-fruits from 
a promised land which has been seen from the hills but has] not yet 
been explored. 

It is a most unpardonable blunder for a scientific man to suppose 
that everything that can be known is already more or less "within his 
cognisance ; and his least justifiable attitude is that which holds that 
there are certain departments of truth in the universe which it is not 
lawful to investigate. 

The same Lord Kelvin who, in a moment of aberration (I hope), 
wrote this very year that " one-half of hypnotism and clairvoyance is 
imposture and the rest bad observation,” 1 uttered also the worthier 
sentiment that “ Science is bound by the everlasting law of honour to 
face fearlessly every problem which can fairly be presented to it.” 2 


1 Stead’s Borderland. No. 1. 

- Presidentia 1 Address to the British Association, Edinburgh. B. A. Report 

1 •''> or Popular Lectures and Addresses,’ (Macmillan), Vol. II., 200. 
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III. 

REPORT ON THE CENSUS OF HALLUCINATIONS. 


Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The statistical inquiry into the spontaneous hallucinations of the 
sane, of which the results are here given, was undertaken in 1889 
by the Committee which now presents its final report. It will 
be convenient, for brevity, to refer to this inquiry as “ The Census.” 
The undertaking received the approval of the International Congress 
of Experimental Psychology, held in Paris in 1889 under the 
presidency of Professor Ribot; and, in its present form, the inquiry 
may be said to date from this Congress, which formally entrusted it to 
Professor Sidgwick’s direction. 

For though, its wo shall presently explain, the investigation was 
originally started with a special view to the aims of the Society for 
Psychical Research, the interest taken in it at this general Congress of 
Experimental Psychologists led the Committee somewhat to enlarge its 
scope. Accordingly, in tabulating our returns and stating the general 
conclusions that may be drawn from them, we have taken pains to note, 
and treated more fully than we should otherwise have done, such 
points as seemed likely to interest psychologists generally who might 
be studying the phenomenon of hallucination,—apart from the special 
question of the “ veridicality ” of some hallucinations, on which the 
Census was primarily designed to throat" light. 

We were confirmed in our choice of this more comprehensive treat¬ 
ment of our results by our experience of the labour involved in the 
investigation ; which renders it, in our opinion, very doubtful whether 
any equally extensive statistical inquiry into the characteristics and 
conditions of this class of phenomena will ever again be undertaken 
unless with some such special interest as that which prompted our 
researches. 

The plan of our Report, thus enlarged in its scope, divides itself 
naturally into three parts. First, in Chapters II. and III., we explain 
the method of inquiry, present the chief statistical results* in a tabular 
form, and then give a full discussion of possible sources of error and 
endeavour to estimate the extent of their operation. Then—in 
Chapters I\ .-XI. inclusive—we deal mainly with topics interesting to 
psychologists generally, and only connected in ft subordinate way with 
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ary aim of our inquiry. We discuss the characteristics by wl 
hallucinations are to be distinguished from cognate phenomena 
especially from mere illusions of the senses : the chief forms of 
hallucinations—especially of the visual type—and the stages in which 
they are sometimes developed: the physiological processes involved in 
them and their physical effects on percipients so far as reported : and 
the influence, favourable or the reverse, of certain general physical con¬ 
ditions,—such as age, sex, health and heredity—and certain special men¬ 
tal conditions such as grief, anxiety, nervous overstrain, abstraction, 
and expectancy. Then, finally, in Chapter XII., we enter upon the 
special subject which supplied the original motive for undertaking the 
work of the Census, and justifies its publication in these Proceedings ,— 
the examination of the evidence for telepathy furnished by the results 
of the present inquiry ; and from this point to the end of the Report 
our attention is concentrated on that portion of our phenomena which 
there is—or may appear to be— any reason to refer to a supernormal 
cause. 

In order to explain clearly the principal question on which we endeav¬ 
our to throw light in this concluding portion of the Report, it will be 
convenient briefly to review the whole evidence for telepathy hitherto 
collected by our Society, so as to show the relation of this particular 
question to the general course of our investigations. 

The word Telepathy was brought into use by us to express the 
(scientifically speaking) novel conclusion — which several different lines 
of inquiry have tended to establish — that thoughts and feelings in one 
mind are sometimes caused by the influence of another mind, conveyed 
somehow otherwise than through the recognised channels of sense. The 
word by its derivation suggests tha& the influence in question operates 
across a considerable distance of space : and this is ordinarily the case 
in the instances of telepathic phenomena with which the present 
Report is concerned; but it has been found convenient to use the term, 
for scientific purposes, as merely connoting the exclusion of recognised 
channels of sensation, and not necessarily implying any definite 
interval of space between the persons whose states of mind are 
telepathically connected. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the general acceptance of 
Telepathy, in this sense, as a fact of nature, must importantly modify 
the current scientific view of the relation of mind to matter. But it 
may conceivably modify this view in either of two different ways, 
respectively important in very different degrees. 

{a) It may lead to the ultimate discovery of some physical process 
hitherto unknown, by which the psychical state of one human being (A) 
influences the psychical state of another human being (B) through the 
corresponding physical states of the two human organisms concerned. 
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6), it may lead ultimately to tlie conclusion* that the causa 
^ relation between the two psychical facts telepathically connected is 
independent of any such physical process. 

It is obvious that the modification of received views involved in tlie 
acceptance of the second alternative would be far greater and more 
fundamental than that involved in the acceptance of the first. We 
may therefore assume that, if the fact of telepathy were once accepted 
by the scientific world as completely established, the efforts of scientific 
men to explain the fact would—at any rate at first—take the direction 
suggested by the first alternative : i.e., they would try to discover the 
physical process involved in telepathy, —unless, indeed, other strange 
facts should be simultaneously established clearly cognate to telepathy, 
and clearly not admitting of any such physical explanation. 

But we now refer to this only to say that no attempt of this kind to 
discover the physical basis of telepathy—has been made in the present 
Report: sinoe no indication of any such basis, or of the direction 
in which (if at all) it is to be sought, appears to us to be afforded by 
any of the lines of investigation so far pursued,— including such 
examination as the. present inquiry. lias enabled us to make of the 
empirical causes and concomitant* of hallucinations. In dealing there¬ 
fore with the hallucinations primd facie telepat hie, reported to us 
in tlie course of the Census, we have been mainly concerned to examine 
carefully their value as evidence of the general fact that the psychical 
state of one human being may influence the psychical state of another, 
under conditions which satisfactorily exclude all known physical 
processes by which such influence might be conveyed. 

Now, when we consider, from this evidential point of view, the 
whole work of investigation carried on by our Society, we find 
that it has divided itself into two main parts: (1) Experiments on 
persons primd facie susceptible of telepathic influence, whether in the 
hypnotic or in a normal condition; and (2) the collection and exami¬ 
nation of accounts of phenomena primd facie telepathic, which have 
been produced not experimentally, blit spontaneously. It will easily 
be understood that the problems presented by these two lines of 
investigation are to a great extent dissimilar. For the most part— 
though, as will presently appear, not entirely—it has been only found 
possible to perform telepathic experiments successfully when the 
persons between whom the telepathic influence operates are separated 
by a comparatively small interval of space ; and in such cases it has 
usually been a matter of some difficulty to render the exclusion of 
known processes of sense quite certain. And this has often been the 
only difficulty : since, in the experiments which we regard as successful, 
it is often quite obviously undeniable that there is some causal 
connexion between the similar ideas in the two minds concerned ; the 
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possible question is whether that causal connexion is telepa£ 
opposite is more often the case with the non-experimental 
evidence; the distance between the two persons concerned is often so 
great that if any causal connexion can be established between a 
particular experience of one mind and the corresponding experience of 
another— say, between the death of A. in England, and the apparition 
of A. to B. in Australia— there will be no dispute that the causation 
lies outside the ordinary channels of sense. Thus, while practically the 
main point in experimenting is to exclude known modes of causation, 
the main point in dealing with the non-experimental evidence is to 
ascertain whether there is any causal connexion at all. 

It should be added that in the former case the psychical effect 
telepathically produced is in most cases not a hallucination : whereas 
in the latter case hallucinations constitute the larger part of the 
phenomena primd facie referable to telepathy, and the part that is, 
generally speaking, evidentially most important. 

The difference between these two portions of our evidence is so 
marked that some critics, not altogether unfriendly to our investi¬ 
gations, have been disposed to regard as forced and artificial the 
connexion that we have tried to establish between them. “ Granted,” 
they say, “ that you have managed to transfer diagrams and numbers 
in some unknown way to the mind of a person sitting a few feet off; 
granted, again, that your well-attested appearances of dying persons to 
friends in remote places can hardly be explained as merely subjective 
hallucinations : still, the phenomena are too dissimilar in their nature 
and circumstances to justify even a hypothetical reference of them to 
the same cause.” 

To this objection there are two answers. Firstly, apparitions or 
other sensory hallucinations are not the only kind of spontaneous 
experiences in which the influence of one mind on another is found 
operating at a distance far beyond the limits within which our suc¬ 
cessful experiments in telepathy are ordinarily confined. A number of 
instances may be found in Phantasms of the Living (Chaps. V.—VII.) of 
sensations, emotional states, ideas and mental images, and impulses to 
action, produced in a manner winch can hardly l)e regarded as other 
than telepathic, if telepathy be once admitted as a real cause. It 
is true that these phenomena are, for the most part, evidentially less 
important than those with which we are concerned in the present 
Report; but they cannot be disregarded in considering the whole 
evidence for telepathy, and they form a natural link between the 
spontaneous hallucinations and the experimental cases of thought- 
transference. 

A more important link, however, is furnished by a portion of our 
experimental evidence—comparatively small in bulk but good in 
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-which has a special affinity to the subject of the presejr 
We refer to cases in which the percipient sees an apparition 
of some one who is trying to transfer an idea of himself—or of some 
other human being—to the percipient’s mind, without any previous 
knowledge on the part of the latter that such an attempt was being 
made. There are 15 successful experiments of this kind already 
recorded by our Society, in which ten different experimenters have 
taken a part: the records are all at first-hand, and in every case the 
evidence of the percipient has been obtained, as well as that of the 
experimenter. Thirteen of these experiments were made during the 
years 1878-1890, and were recorded less than 2 years after the event; 
and in 6 of them a record was made, either by the experimenter 
before learning the result of the experiment, or by the percipient while 
ignorant that an experiment had been made. It is also noteworthy 
that seven out of the ten experimenters appear to have succeeded on 
the first trial. 1 



The experiments may be divided into three classes. (1) In the 
great majority of cases the experimenter was trying to make himself 
visible to the percipient, at or near the time at which the effect was 
produced on the latter. But (2) there are two cases in which the 
percipient saw an apparition of the experimenter when the latter was 
merely trying to make the percipient think of him : and these are 
noteworthy as having a closer resemblance than the first class to the 
ordinary non-experimental apparitions of living persons. (3) Finallv, 
we have an old, but well attested, record of a unique case, in which 
the experimenter transferred to two percipients an apparition of 
a third person. An account of this case was given in our Pro¬ 
ceedings, Part XVI., Vol. VI., p. 287 : it is interesting as present¬ 
ing more than one point of analogy to certain classes of spontaneous 
apparitions, which at first sight apjlbar not easily susceptible of a 
telepathic explanation, though it is difficult to regard them as purely 
subjective. 

An examination of these experimtotally produced hallucinations 
will, we think, render it easier to enter into the point of view from 
which we regard the non-experimental evidence for telepathy with 


1 Ten of these cases are recorded in Phantasms of the Living (see Vol. I. n 
lxxxi. and pp. 103-109, and Vol. IT., pp. 071, G75) ; and five in the Journal of VlV- 
^.R.(see Vol. III., p. 307, Vol. IV., p. 218, and pp. 321 320, and Vol. V., 
23-1). The two cases lost mentioned are included in the Census, and will be found in 
Chap, a IV . It is noteworthy that, in the majority of these cases, the experimenter 
was either asleep or hypnotised when his apparition was seen, having fallen asleep , or 
into the hypnotic state) with his mind fixed on the determination to appear. ' 

It may be added that, while thi Chapter was passing through the press, we 
received information of another suc.ressful attempt of the same kind. 
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:h the present Report is concerned. This evidence consists 
. indicated —largely, though not solely, of accounts of apparitions 
of human beings, who are afterwards ascertained to have been dying— 
or passing through some crisis other than death — elsewhere, at or 
about the time at which the apparition is seen ; the seer of the 
apparition not having at the time any knowledge of this fact, other 
than what is conveyed by the apparition itself. We speak of these 
phenomena as “ coincidental ” or “veridical” hallucinations. The 
latter of the two terms has been sometimes criticised, on the ground 
that the meaning of the adjective is inconsistent with the received 
sense of the substantive; but it seems to us that the combination 
exactly expresses the mingling of truth and error in the apparent 
perception of objective fact which the phenomenon involves. We 
regard the phenomenon as a “ hallucination,” because it is an apparent 
perception of a body occupying a portion of space, under conditions 
which render it unreasonable to suppose that this portion of space 
really was so occupied : at the same time, we call it a “ veridical 
hallucination,” because, so far as it suggests that the person in question 
is dying or passing through some other crisis at the time, it repre¬ 
sents a real fact otherwise unknown to the percipient. 

We need hardly remind our readers that the labours of our Society 
during the last twelve years have brought before the world a consider¬ 
able number of such experiences, recorded at first hand and with 
corroboration by intelligent witnesses whose good faith is unim¬ 
peached. And they will now, I trust, be willing to regard it as at least 
an obvious and natural explanation of these phenomena, when 
considered in the light of the experiments before described, to suppose 
that the apparition is an effect somehow telepathically caused by the 
contemporaneous crisis in the life of the person that it represents; 
in the same manner as the experimentally induced hallucination is 
somehow telepathically caused by the attempt of the experimenter to 
influence the percipient. Certainly, if all hallucinations that occur other¬ 
wise than experimentally v^ere as clearly veridical or coincidental as 
many that have been narrated in our publications, this explanation — 
or some other equally alien to the view of ordinary science—would be 
seen to be inevitable : since in that case it would be evident, at first 
sight, that the coincidence of these numerous hallucinations, occurring 
quite independently of one another, with critical events in the lives of 
the persons represented could not possibly be due to chance. But this 
is not the case: common experience makes us familiar with the fact 
that similar apparitions of living persons occur when nothing particular 
is happening to the persons that they represent. Let us call these 
“non-coincidental ”: it is easily seen that if they are sufficiently 
numerous in proportion to the veridical or coincidental ones, the 
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taiiWices in the latter class of cases may be reasonably regarded 
^pi^^aeeidental, and could furnish no evidence for telepathy. Before 
fierefore, we can come to a final conclusion as to the telepathic 
character of these phenomena, we must form some estimate of the 
proportion of non-coincidental to coincidental cases. 

This is the point of view from which the question was treated in 
Phantasms of the Living , Chap. XIII.. Here, in arguing against the 
theory of chance coincidence, as applied to apparitions primd facie 
veridical, Mr. Gurney employed a calculation framed on the basis of a 
Census similar to ours; and obtained the result that chance could 
not account for the number of coincidences. He was, however, unable 
to obtain answers from more than 5,705 persons,—a number too 
small to enable him to draw inferences as to the proportion of 
coincidental cases from these answers alone. Accordingly, in order 
to arrive at a conclusion, while lie inferred the frequency of sub¬ 
jective hallucinations within a certain period of time from his Census, 
he had to infer the frequency of coincidental hallucinations from 
the best-authenticated cases given in Phantasms of the Living, making 
certain assumptions as to the size of the circle from which all the 
cases there given were drawn. It was always his wish that a more 
extensive inquiry should be undertaken, by which a sufficient number 
of answers might be obtained to enable the investigator to infer the 
general proportion of coincidental to non-coineidental cases from 
these answers alone. The number of our informants in the present 
Census is, we think, sufficiently large to justify us in adopting this 
sunpler and more satisfactory method; which is, accordingly, applied 
m Chapters XII. and XIII. of the present Report, to' t£* group 
of coincidental cases ,n respect of which the probability of chance 

Then ld in C Cl S 7 calculated with numerical! exactness. 

Then, in Chapter XIV., we illustrate and discuss the rest of the 
evidence for telepathy furnished by our Census. In Chanter YV 
ded with the cases of shared-or, as we find it convenient to Ill 7 
collective— hallucination, the explanation of which present* ,• ’ 
difficulties. Finally, in Chapters XVI. and XVII., we consider how 
far the operation of other causes of a supernormal kind is required to 
explain any part of the phenomena reported to us. 

It only remains to explain how the labour and responsibility of our 
work has been distributed among different members of the Commit^ 
The Report has been in the main drawn up by Mrs. Sidgwi 2*nd 

acted throughout as'chdrmn ^Tl ^7 ^ 

which it has been drawn up was conshl C< “7l\ But f? P lan 011 
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rs of the Committee — Mr, Myers and Mr. Podmore — -1 
all the chapters in proof and recommended additions, omissions, 
and modifications, and have taken part in the personal interrogation of 
important witnesses. The lamented death of one member of the Com¬ 
mittee —Dr. A. T. Myers—deprived us of liis aid before the final Report 
was composed; but he had been able to consider the statistical 
evidence obtained by us as to the influence of ill-licalth in causing- 
hallucinations, and to give advice as to the manner in which it should 
be treated. 


*** A complete Table of Contents will be found at the end ot the Report, before 
the Appendix. 
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Chapter II. 



METHOD OP CONDUCTING THE ENQUIRY AND GENERAL RESULTS. 

As has been already explained, our general aim was to ascertain 
what proportion of persons have had sensory hallucinations while 
awake, and not suffering from delirium or insanity or any other morbid 
condition obviously conducive to hallucination; and, further, to 
enquire into the nature of these hallucinations and the conditions 
under which they occur. We determined, however, to limit ourselves 
to hallucinations of sight, of hearing*, and of touch, and, in the case of 
hearing, to sounds suggesting the human voice ; because, while we thus 
included most of the more interesting and important sensory halluci¬ 
nations, we not only reduced the labour of the investigation, but 
avoided certain difficulties in obtaining definite statistical results. For 
the phantasmal character of supposed hallucinations of the other senses 
—of taste, of the muscular sense, of smell,—and of those representing 
non-vocal sounds, is more often uncertain than that of the hallucinations 
to which we have confined our attention. If any one sees distinctly a 
human figure near him in a well-lighted room, where it is certain that 
there is nobody but himself,—if he hears a familiar voice speaking to 
him when its owner is miles away, there can hardly be a doubt that 
the experience is hallucinatory, in the sense explained in the preceding 
chapter. But if he hears in a house a sound of footsteps which all 
efforts fail to explain, it still remains very doubtful whether the 
impression was not after all caused by a real sound, of which ho has 
merely failed to discover the origin owing to his incomplete knowledge 
of the acoustical properties of the building and of the possible source 
of the so^nd. Some persons would, we found, in such a c^e answer 
our question negatively, and others affimnatively, so that a collection of 
their answers would be of little statistical value. 


Method of Conducting the Enquiry. 


The question put to all the persons who are included in our 
statistics was: — 

Have you ever , token believing yourself to be completely awake , had a 
vivid imjwession Of seeing or being touched by a living being or inani¬ 
mate object , or of hearing a voice ; which impression , so far as you could 
discover , was not due to any external physical cause ? 

This question we shall speak of as u the Census question.*’ It was 
printed at the head of a schedule, marked A, with spaces for twenty- 
live answers and for the names, occupations, etc., of the persons answer¬ 
ing. The A schedules were entrusted to persons who volunteered to 
collect answers, and the collectors were asked to put the question, 
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_ itially and unselectively, to persons over the age, of 21. An 
«n&bwn of the object of the enquiry, and instructions as to the method 
to be -followed in collecting answers, were printed on the back of the 
schedule, which is reproduced in Appendix A. 

The Census question is obviously not free from ambiguities, and, as 
worded, would be likely to bring in some affirmative answers not refer¬ 
ring to phenomena which we wished to include in our statistics; 1 
but it was necessary to make it short and to avoid technicalities, and 
it seemed difficult to make it more precise consistently with these 
conditions. We believed, too,—and experience has on the whole justified 
the belief—that the particulars given by our informants would enable 


us to reduce the returns to uniformity. 

For those who answered the question of schedule A in the affirmative, 
a second schedule, marked B, was provided, containing questions, with 
spaces for answers. The questions on this schedule are also re¬ 
planted in Appendix A. They were intended to bring out the most 
important and essential features of the hallucination, together with 
such points as the date of its occurrence, the conditions under which it 
was experienced, whether any notes had been made at the time, and 
whether the percipient had had any similar experiences. In order 
that the percipients should not be deterred by the fear of publicity 
from giving information, both A and B schedules had printed clearly 
on them the words “ No names or addresses will be published without 
special permission.” 

The information given about the hallucinations was, of course, not 
necessarily limited by the questions on the B schedule. Many in¬ 
formants volunteered farther details, some preferred to write their 
accounts in a narrative form, and in a very large number of cases we 
elicited further details by correspondence,—either directly with the 
percipient or more often through the collector,—and obtained corrobo¬ 
rative evidence. In a considerable number of cases a member of the 
Committee has seen the percipient and talked over the particulars of 
his experience with him. 


The Collectors. 


The collectors, who aided us in carrying out the enquiry, were 410 
in number, 223 women and 187 men. More than a quarter of them 
were friends or acquaintances of members of the Committee, and some of 
these again induced friends or acquaintances of their own to become 
collector's. About a third of all the collectors are members of the 
8.P.R., while about another sixth are friends of theirs. Further 


1 Strictly interpreted, for instance, it may he held to include impressions occurring 
during sleep, if the percipient while asleep, believed himself to be awake; and a 
few of those who answered understood the phrase in this sense. 
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Me in the enquiry was obtained by- a special appeal to psycholo-| 
&ade by Professor Sidgwick in Mind , and through articles by him 
anefother members of the Committee published in various more popular 
periodicals ( Nineteenth Century , New Review , Murray's Magazine , the 
Review of Reviews). Through the kindness of Mr. W. T. Stead, copies 
of the A and B schedules were circulated with one number of the 
Review of Reviews , and 40 collectors, who obtained between them 936 
answers, were thus added. A more complete analysis showing how the 
services of the collectors have been obtained, with some particulars of 
the number of answers collected through the different sources, and the 
status and profession of the collectors, will be found in Appendix B. 
It will be observed that the great majority (about nine-tenths) are 
educated people, —educated, that is, up to the standard of the pro¬ 
fessional classes,—and correspondence with nearly all has given us an 
opportunity of judging of the bona jides and intelligence of collectors 
not personally known to members of the Committee. 

The work of all the collectors has been entirely gratuitous, and we 
take this opportunity of thanking them for the care and energy that 
they have displayed in carrying out a piece of work which has, we 
fear, often turned out to be much more troublesome than they had 
anticipated,—involving, as it has done, a good deal of correspondence 
with ourselves, as well as persistent questioning of their informants. 
The amount of work done by some collectors has been very large 
indeed, as will be seen by reference to the Appendix . 
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Classes of Persons Included in the Statistics. 

As far as intellectual status is concerned, the collectors are fairly 
representative of the persons answering the Census question ; as each 
has, as a rule, collected among his own friends and acquaintances. 
There is, however, a somewhat larger proportion of uneducated persons 
among those answering than among tBe collectors, because a few of 
the educated collectors—and especially some among the large collectors 
—have worked a good deal among uneducated people, and a good many 
collectors have asked the servants of their own or their friends* house¬ 
holds. Notwithstanding this, the preponderance of educated persons 
among our informants remains too great for our statistics to afford a good 
basis for ascertaining the distribution of the phenomena investigated 
among different social grades. But so far as they throw light on the 
question, they point to the conclusion that differences of educa¬ 
tion and occupation lead to no material difference in tendency to 
hallucinations. 

Number of Informants. 

The collection was carried on for a little over three years, having 
been begun in April, 1889, and ended in May, 1892. When the time 
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ounced for closing it ’arrived, we had nearly 17,000 answers, an 
by including belated schedules as they came in, we made up, for con¬ 
venience, a round number, stopping when we had reached exactly 
17,000. 

Proportion of Affirmative Answers. 


Of the 17,000 answers, 2,272 were in the affirmative; but it 
appeared on examination that important deductions had to be made 
from this number. In some cases the scope of the question asked had 
not been fully attended to by our informants, and the experiences 
described ( e.g., dreams, or the hearing of mysterious footsteps), clearly 
did not come within it. Affirmative answers relating to such cases 
must of course be counted as negative. Their number is 353. 

There are certain other experiences as to which it is doubtful 
whether they come within the scope of the Census question or not. "W e 
find, as might be expected, that persons who have had such experiences 
sometimes answer “yes” and sometimes “ no,” according to their in¬ 
terpretation of the exact meaning of the question. This may have 
happened to a much larger extent than we can discover, because when 
a person answers “ no ” no further information is generally given. For 
statistical purposes, therefore, it would have been useless to take count 
of these experiences, and the best plan seemed to be to exclude 
them, in order to secure uniformity of result. We have for this reason 
counted affirmative answers as negative when the experiences on 
which they were based belonged solely to one or other of the following 
types:— 

(1) Hallucinations occurring either during illnesses of a kind in which 
delirium is known often to occur ( e.g ., scarlet or typhoid fever), though 
there is no proof that there was delirium in the particular case; or 
while the percipient was suffering from the effects of temporary injury to 
the brain (e.g., after a blow on the head). (Number of answers, 18.) 

(2) Dream-images and nightmares, even when persisting into the 
waking state. (Number of answers, 7.) 

(3) Voices or touches rousing the percipient from sleep, but not 
continuing when he wakes. (Number of answers, 21.) 

(4) Visions of objects seen with closed eyes. (Number of answers, 3.) 

(5) Visual experiences of the type called “ illusions hypnagogiques ” 
_objects seen in going to sleep or awaking, in the dark, and with¬ 
out reference to actual spaco (e.g., “ Faces in the dark ”). (Number of 
answers, 4.) 

(6) Apparent illumination of the place where the percipient was, 
or of real objects in his field of view. (Number of answers, 11.) 

(7) Bounds as of the human voice other than speech—viz., laughing, 
sighing, coughing, singing, crying, groaning, sobbing, whistling. 





Method of Conducting the Enquiry . 

shrieks; also whispering when no distinct words can be" 
^^SeSvd^ut not sounds as of speaking aloud, even though the words are 
not distinguished. (Number of answers, 24.) 

(8) Tactile impressions not involving a sense of contact with any 
definite object, e.y ., feelings of pressure through the bedclothes, or of 
the bedclothes being moved, shaking of the bed in which the percipient 
was, cold breezes. (Number of answers, 10.) 

(9) Lights seen at some little distance out of doors, and thus 
under conditions in which it is almost necessarily impossible to exclude 
the hypothesis of their being real lights (9 answers) ; and 

(10) Objects seen sideways out of‘the corner of the eye, and never 
brought within the field of direct vision, when there is consequently a 
special probability of illusion (5 answers). 

(11) After excluding these well-defined classes of experiences, there 
remain others about which serious cloubt must be felt as to whether 
they were really waking sensory hallucinations at all. A considerable 
number 1 of such doubtful experiences are included in our tables, 
because in view of the numerical comparison to be made of seemingly 
veridical hallucinations with those which are to be taken as purely 
subjective (see Chapter XIII.), it is important to be sure of not 
understating the number of the subjective cases ; but the Committee 
have felt justified in cutting out certain cases where, after careful con¬ 
sideration, the reasons for regarding the experience as hallucinatory 
seemed to them altogether inadequate. In each case thus omitted 
they have endeavoured to give full weight to the percipients own 
opinion, but this is often very dubious. Forty-seven affirmative answers 


have been counted as negative under this head—namely, 15 as not 
truly externalised, and 32 as either mere illusions, 2 or cases of mis¬ 
taken identity. 

Experiences of some of the above t^pes are often interesting, and 
some of them will be discussed further on, although we have excluded 
them from the numerical tables. 

The number of answers transferred fppm the “ yes” to the “ no ” 
list under all the above heads is 522, 3 or 26 per cent, of the cases in 
which those who have answered “ yes 5 have given particulars of their 
experiences. 4 


1 An outside estimate of this number would, we think, be 10 pc?' cent, see p. 100. 

~ The distinction between illusions and hallucination? is explained in Chap. V. 

^ For further analysis of these transferred answers, see Appendix C. 

4 Quite apart from this changing of the answer from “yes” into “no,” 21 persons 
who answered ‘‘yes’’have been excluded altogether from the Census, because the 
account given of their experiences was such as to make it almost certain that they 
should have been counted as answering “ no,” but was too vague for us to feel quite 

justified in counting them so. 
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^ut 256 persons have given the answer “yes” and withheld * 
formation as to the nature of their experiences. Various causes have 
led to this— sometimes merely negligence, indolence, or shyness on the 
part of collector or percipient— sometimes disinclination in the per¬ 
cipient to confide in the collector—sometimes the vagueness or remote¬ 
ness of the experience, making it difficult for the percipient to describe 
or remember details, or its triviality, making him think it not worth 
recording, —sometimes the intimate nature of the experience and the 
emotions connected with it. All these causes, we know, have operated, 
and there may have been others. We have as far as possible tried 
to overcome these difficulties by corresponding ourselves with the 
percipients who had given no particulars, and have in 39 cases obtained 
information from them. From the accounts received, together with 
information given in some other cases by collectors, we have come to 
the conclusion that-the general character of the experiences which are 
not described, is*not, on the whole, different from that of the described 
experiences. We have accordingly felt justified in assuming that the 
proportion of affirmative answers which should have been negative 
is about the same among the undescribed cases as among those which 
are described, and therefore 26 per cent, of those who have answered 
“ yes ” and given no particulars, have been transferred to the “ no ” 
column. 1 

With these corrections, our answers are found to be divided as 
shown in Table I. The number of experiences which led to the affirma¬ 
tive answers are shown in Tables IT. (with Supplement), IV., V., VI., 
VII. and VIII., classified under different heads, according to the 
sense affected, the nature of the percept, the date of the occurrence, 
and certain conditions of the percipient at the time. Table III. is a 
kind of Supplement to Table I., relating to the answers of informants 
who have had more than one experience. Table IX. gives the results 
of Tables I. and II., divided according to the nationality of the infor¬ 
mants ; Table X. the results obtained in certain specially selected 
portions of the collection ; and Table XI. the present ages of our 
informants, and the distribution of the hallucinations according to the 
age of the percipient at the time of the experience. 

The Tables are followed by further explanations. 


1 Of the 522 answers transferred from the “ yes” to the “ no ” list on account of 
experiences not coming within the scope of the Census question, 198 were from men 
and 324 fromTwomen: Thus, of the whole number of persons who hare answered 
“yes” and given particulars of their experiences, 25J per cent, of the men 
and 26 per cent, of the women should have answered “no.” Of the 256 persons 
answering “ yes ” and giving no particulars of their experiences, 102 were men 
and 154 women. Of these, therefore, 25J per cent. ( i.e., 26) of the men and 26 per 
cent. {i.e. »40) of the women are counted as having answered “no.” 







• TABLE I. 

Showing the number of negative and affirmative answers and the 
proportion of affirmative answers to the whole. 




Number answering “ Yes." 

Total 

number of 
answers. 

° © . 
§i-5 2 


Number 

answering 

'‘No." 

|*| 

St 

Particulars 

given at 
second¬ 
hand. 

No 

particulars 

given. 

w 

3 

o 

H 

ig | 

ft* 

Men. 

7,717 

496 

83 

76 

655 

S,372 

7-8 

Women. 

7,599 

753 

162 

114 

1,029 

8,628 

12-0 

Totals 

15,310 

1,249 

245 

190 

1,684 

17,000 

9-9 


Not!- —The answers included in the third column of figures in Table I. are given 
at firsthand, but the particulars about the experiences which ledl to the answer* W’ 
in ‘2 eases are id von at second-hand, or in 7 cases at third or fourth-hand. 

The Sc(md-lmnd accounts are usually written by the collector, who received them 
nraPv from the nercipicnt. We have, of course, always obtamod the accounts at 
w i,nn iL JLned possible to do so. All the accounts in the succeeding 
cl”ptors d are given at first-hiSd, except one or two in which the opposite is expressly 
mentioned. • \ 
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OJuf 




Hallucinations classified according to the sens 

A 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) . 



Realistic Uuman Phantasms 

Incom* 






pletely 

Visions 


^-- 



developed 


of living 
persons. 

of dead 
persons. 

unrecog- 

nised. 

appari¬ 

tions. 



1st 2nd 

1st 2nd 

1st 2nd 

1st 2nd 

1st 2nd 


hnd. hnd. 

hnd. hnd. 

hnd. hnd. 

hnd. hnd. 

hnd. hnd. 

Visual . 

296 36 

105 22 

272 47 

120 12 

18 9 

Visual and Auditory (vocal)... 

30 1 

41 3 

10 — 

1 — 

— 1 

Visual and Auditory (non-vocal) 

7 — 

4 — 

24 2 

13 -~ 

3 — 

Visual and Tactile .. 

13 — 

7 2 

4 — 

5 3 

— 

Visual and Auditory (vocal)) 

5 — 

6 1 

4 — 

2 — 


and Tactile . f 




Visual and Auditory (non-) 

1 — 


1 — 

2 — 


vocal) and Tactile ... J 



144 58 

1 — 



Auditory (vocal) ... ... ... 

Auditory (vocal) and Tactile .. . 

172 42 

6 — 

57 13 

4 — 

zz 

zz 

Tactile. 

6 — 

8 2 

55 12 

— — 

— 

Tactile and Auditory (non- | 



5 — 



vocal) . / 





Totals . 

536 79 

232 43 

520 119 

143 15 

21 10 


l*t :2ml I 
hmJ. hnd.1 





10 3 I 
1 — l 


1 — 


-K 

4 3 *' 

= - ; ! 




I 


16 6 




tiv 


Note.— To obtain tho corrected totals given in column (15), the 100 affirmati'* 
proportionately to the totals of visual, auditory, and tactile cases give>^ 
(16) are calculated on the corrected totals. 


SUPPLEMENT T< 
Showing the number of groups o'i 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

_ 

(4) 

(5) 

Visual •••{several 

Auditory • • (Several !" !“ 

TactUe ...{gjj*j ^ 
Undescribed 

Totals 

3 1 

7 2 
! 18 4 
38 7 

1 — 

7 - 
5 2 

5 2 

6 1 

1 — 

1 1 

9 2 

13 2 

18 13 
33 13 

9 8 

| * 3 _ 5 

2 _ 

5 — 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
”1111111 

67 14 

25 6 

/ 

95 43 

7 — 

3 ,—i 




















































AND ACCORDING TO THE KIND OF PERCEPT. 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ii) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

Grotesque 

horrible, 

or 

monstrous 

Animals. 

Definite 

inanimate 

objects. 

Lights. 

In¬ 

definite 

objects 

Insuffi¬ 
ciently 
described 
for . 

Totals. 

Totals. 

Cor¬ 

rected 

*3 © *i> 
a-ST 

appari¬ 
tions. * 



or 

touches. 

classifica¬ 

tion. 



Totals. 

5“! 

= g.§ 
£c3 

III 

'- * 

^- 




• - 


1st 2nd 


1st 2nd 

1st 2nd 

1st 2nd 

1st 2nd 

1st 2nd 

1st 2nd 

1st 2nd 

1st &2nd 

hnd. hnd. 

hnd. hnd. 

hnd. hnd. 

hnd. hnd 

hnd. hnd. 

hnd. hnd. 

hnd. hnd. 

hnd. hnd. 

hnd. 

SsaL 

23 6 

22 11 

10 2 

14 1 

14 — 

8 12 

912 161 

\ 



1 — 

— 

— 

2 — 

1 — 

_ 

87 5 




7 - 

3 — 

3 — 

1 — 

2 1 

— 

67 3 




2 — 






31 5 

1120 175 

1422 

8*4 



1 — 




19 1 










4 — 

/ 









377 116 
11 — 

} 388 116 

553 

3*3 

_ 

2 1 

2 — 

-: 

35 14 

— 

108 29 

1 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

6 — 

j 114 29 

157 

•9 

33 6 

27 12 

16 2 

17 1 

53 15 

8 12 

1622 320 

1622 320 

— 

— 


answers relating to which no particulars have been giv*n (see Table I.) are divided 
in column (14) and added to these totals. The percentages in column 


TAl>LE II. 

UNENUMERATED HALLUCINATIONS. 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) j 

(12 

(13) 

4 1 

2 2 


1 — 

_ __ 

11 1 

42 7 

2 1 

1 5 

2 - 

— 

— 

18 5 

53 17 







41 19 

_ _ 

_ 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

77 22 







11 8 

_ — 

1 — 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

16 6 

_ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 — 

— — 

— 



—• 

3 1 

3 1 

6 2 

4 7 

3 - 

1 — 


33 7 

244 80 
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TABLE III. 

Number of Persons who have had more than one Hallucination, 

CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER THEY HAVE nAD AND THE 
SENSE AFFECTED. 


Sense affected. 

Number of Hallucinations. 

Totals. 

^2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

Indefinite. 

All Visual . 

88 

18 

5 

4 

1 

81 

197 

Some Visual and some Auditory 

26 

6 

9 

2 

1 

22 

66 

Some Visual, some Auditory, 








and some Tactile . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Some Visual and some Tactile 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

18 

All Auditory. 

14 

4 

— 

— 

— 

89 

107 

Some Auditory and somo Tac¬ 








tile . 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

14 

All Tactile . 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

21 

Totals . 

151 

28 

14 

6 

2 

226 

427 

Number of the above Persons 'j 








who have seen apparitions > 

40 

6 

6 

1 

2 

31 

86 

of recognised living persons. J 









Note. —Table III. includes only the persons who have had more than one 
hallucination and who give some account at first-hand of their experiences (their 
total number, 427, being thus comparable with the number of persons included in the 
second column of Table I.) 

In classifying the hallucinations they have had according to the sense affected, 
the term “ all visual ” means that all their hallucinations affected the sense of sight; 
the term “ some visual and some auditory ” means that some of their hallucinations 
were visual and some auditory, and so on. Thus the second line in the Table ^ives 
the information that, out of the 151 persons who have each had two hallucinations, 
20 have each had ono visual and one auditory hallucination ; out of the 28 persons 
who have each had three hallucinations, 6 havo each had, either two visual and one 
auditory, or one visual and two auditory ; and so on. 
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TABLE IV. 

Ial Hallucinations, including those in which some other Sense is affected at the same time, Divide^ 

According to Dates. 



Realistic human apparitions of living persons 
„ „ „ of dead persons 

w „ „ unrecognised 

Incompletely developed apparitions . 

Visions . 

Angels and religious apparitions or visions 


of animals . 

of definite inanimate objects. 

of lights . 

of indefinite objects . 


Totals 





Within the Last 10 Years. 


More than 
10 years 
ago. 

i 

Undated. 

Totals. 

-r 

2 

Number of Years Ago. 

3 4 5 G 7 8 

9 

10 s 

Totals. 

35 

19 

15 

13 

15 

13 

17 

12 

8 

10 

157 

166 

29 

352 

12 

10 

7 

1 

7 

6 

6 

2 

8 

3 

62 

85 

16 

163 

. 17 

16 

12 

17 

17 

13 

11 

10 

5 

8 

126 

140 

49 

315 

. 13 

8 

7 

1 

9 

5 

1 

3 

3 

10 

60 

74 

9 

143 

1 

— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

8 

10 

3 

21 

,3 

1 









4 

5 1 

3 

12 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 


_ 

6 

24 

3 

33 

. 3 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

3 

_ . 


_ 

12 

7 

6 

25 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

5 

6 

3 

14 

— 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

12 

4 

1 

17 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— * 


— 

8 

8 

1 

17 

87 57 47 

39 

55 44 

42 

29 28 32 

460 

529 

123 

1112 


percipient answered the Census question. 


.tf* 

0 ? 


General Results. 
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TABLE V. 


—------ 

fry 

Immediate¬ 
ly after 
waking. 

Percipient 
awake 
in bed.* 

Percipient 
up and 
indoors. 

Seen 
out of 
doors. 

Unstated. 

Totals. 

Realistic human apparitions of living persons .... 

43 

77 

149 

70 

13 

352 

>? „ », of dead persons . 

8 

46 

74 

19 

16 

163 

» „ unrecognised . 

36 

90 

Ill 

67 

11 

315 

Incompletely developed apparitions. 

24 

50 

47 

19 

3 

143 

Visions . 

2 

4 

11 

4 

_ 

21 

Angels and religious apparitions or visions .. 

— 

5 

3 

2 

2 

12 

Apparitions, grotesque, horrible, or monstrous . 

6 

13 

2 

10 

2 

33 

„ of animals . 

2 

4 

13 

3 

3 

25 

„ of definite inanimate objects . 

1 

2 

11 

— 

— 

14 

„ of lights . 

6 

2 

6 

3 

— 

17 

„ of indefinite objects. 

1 

1 

11 

4 

— 

17 

Totals. 

^129 

294 

438 

201 

50 

1112 

423 

639 


( a. 


v ' l'lx eluding the earn - in the first column. Under the heading “ in bod,” in this and the following Tables, we include a few hallucinations 
occurring when the percipient has awakened after sleeping in his chair or sofa. 
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General Results . 

TABLE VI. 


Visual Hallucinations (combining Tables IV. and V.). 




Within 
the last 
10 years. 

More 
than 10 
years 
ago. 

Undated. 

Totals. 

Realistic Human Apparitions 

Of 

living ( 
Persons 

Immediately after 

waking . 

Awake in bed . 

Up. 

Out of doors. 

Unstated . 

! 

31 

78 

31 

1 

24 

43 

64 

31 

4 

3 

3 

7 

8 

8 1 

43 

77 

149 

70 

13 

Totals. 

157 

166 

29 

352 

Of " 
dead 
Persons 

Immediately after 

waking . 

Awake in bed . 

Up. 

Out of doors. 

Unstated . 

T 7 

19 

26 

9 

3 

3 

25 

42 

10 

5 

2 

6 

8 

8 

46 

74 

19 

16 

Totals. 

62 

85 

16 

163 

Unrecog- 

v ,nised 

f Immediately after 

waking . 

Awake in l>ed .... 

Up. . 

Out of doors. * 

L U nstated . 

-_Ull! 

7 18 

31 

47 
„ 30 

10 

54 

42 

33 

1 

8 

5 

22 

4 

10 

36 

90 

111 

67 

11 

Totals. 

126 

140 

49 

2 

4 

2 

1 

315 


Incompletely 

developed 

apparitions 

' Immediately after 

waking . 

Awake in bed . 

Up. 

Out of doors. 

k Unstated . 

} 12 

19 

23 

5 

1 

12 

29 

20 

12 

1 

24 

50 

47 

19 

3 

Totals. 

60 

74 

_9_ 

143 

18 

31 

57 

26 

7 

139 

All other 
Visual < 

hallucinations 

' Immediately after 
waking 

Awake in bed 

iu P . 

Out of doors 
\ Unstated 

} 9 

3 

27 

14 

2 

5 

i 24 

22 

12 

1 

4 

4 

8 

4 

Totals.. 

* 

55 

64 

20 
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TABLE VII 



Auditory Hallucinations, including tiiose in which some other sense is affected at the same time, divided 

ACCORDING TO DATE AND ACCORDING TO CONDITIONS OF PERCEPTION. 

(Second-hand cases are not included.) 



Recognised jus the 

voice of a living 
person. 

Recognised os the 

voice of a dead 
person. 

Unrecognised. 

Totals. 

Undated 

More than 

10 years ago 

Within the 

last 10 years 

o 

E 

03 

Undated 

More than 

10 years ago 

Within the 

last 10 years 

s 

i 

5* 

Undated 

More than 
10 years ago 

Within the 

last 10 years 

s 

1 

Undated 

More than 
10 years ago 

Within the 
last 10 years 

i? 

ST 

| Percipient's name only :— 

Percipient in bed . 

.. up -. | 

Unstated . 

16 6 5 

I 33 16 15 

1 5 4 26 

27 

64 

35 

9 3 1 

8 8 3 
1—5 

13 

19 

6 

11 3 2 
21 6 6 

1 2 17 

16 

33 

20 

36 12 8 
62 30 24 

7 6 48 

56 

116 

61 

f Words other than the Percipient’s name 

Percipient in bed . 

up . 

Unstated ... . 

15 16 2 
14 10 3 

33 

27 

22 11 — 
10 10 — 

33 

20 

15 14 4 
10 12 4 
113 

33 

26 

5 

52 41 6 

34 32 7 

1 1 3 

99 

73 

5 

Voices (no definite words heard) or experiences 
described as “ Voices r ’ :— 

Percipient in bed . 

i> up . 

Unstated ... . 

1 

2 2 — 
12 2 3 
2—6 

4 

17 

8 

2 3 — 

3 4 3 
- 3 

5 

10 

3 

3—2 

6 12 

1 1 21 

5 

9 

23 

7 5 2 

21 7 8 

3 1 30 

14 

36 

34 

Totals . 

99 56 60 

215 

55 39 15 

109 

69 40 61 

170 

223 135 136 

494 
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Tactile Hallucinations, including those in which some other sense is affected at the same time, divided 

ACCORDING TO DATE AND ACCORDING TO CONDITIONS OF PERCEPTION. 

(Second-hand cases are not included.) 



Touches associated with Human Beings. 

Touch of an 
animal or 
inanimate 
object. 

_ X _ 

Indefinite. 

A 

Totals. 

Living. 

Dead. 

Unrecognised. 

rf- r* 

og 

p 

J* 

■ c 
11 

]§= 

Undated. 

Totals 

§< 
rt- r» 

i * 

•> T 

More than 

10 years ago. 

d 

p 

I 

£ 

X 

| Within the 

V last 10 years. | 

More than 

10 years ago. 

Undated. 

Total*. 

Within the 

^ last 10 years. 

1 More than 

10 years ago. 

Undated. 

Totals. 

Within the 
^ last 10 years. 

More than 

10 years ago. 

Undated. 

o 

£ 

s 

Within the 
„ last 10 years. 

More than 

10 years ago. 

Undated. 1 

Totals. 1 

. . 1 

fIn bed . 

9 

6 

1 

16 

8 

5 

2 

15 

18 

7 

4 

29 

1 

1 


2 

4 

2 

5 

11 

40 

21 

12 

73 

Percipient J 

1 Up . 

12 

3 


15 

8 

1 

2 

11 

21 

9 

8 

38 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

3 

5 

16 

50 

17 

lb 

83 

touched 

[ Unstated. 



— 



— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

5 

7 

—' 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

8 

10 

3 

1 

13 

17 

_ . . i 

"In bed. 


1 


1 

_ 

1 

__ 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 

6 

Percipient J 

touching | 

Up . 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

-7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 






Un stilted. 

























Totals. 

21 

10 

1 

32 

16 

7 

4 

27 

44 

17 

17 

78 

2 

2 

1 

5 

13 

6 

18 

37 

96 

42 

41 

179 


General Results. 






































































TABLE IX. 

Dividing the Answers According to the Nationalities op the Persons Answering. 

(Second-hand Cases are included.) 


( SL 


Men ... 
Women 


Totals 


Number answering 

Percentage 

of 

No. 

Yes. 

Totals. 

affirmative 

answers 

7167 

567 

7734 

7-3 

7274 

932 

8206 

11-4 

14441 

1499 

15940 

9-4 


947 \ 
08 ' 


Visual. 

Visual <& Auditory (vocal) ... 

A isual & Auditory (non-vocal) 52 

Visual & Tactile . 

Visual <& Auditory (vocal) & 

Tactile . 

Visual & Auditory (non-vocal) 

<& Tactile . 

Auditory (vocal) 

Auditory (vocal) & Tactile 

. 

Tactile & Auditory (non-vocal) 
Undescribed . 


Number 
of 

Hallucinations. 


English Speaking. 


Hallucinations, 
percent of per¬ 
sons answering. 


. 1109 


HI) 434 

*?} 432 
192 


No. 

Yes. 

300 

272 

34 

74 

572 

108 


Number 
of 

Hallucinations. 


7*8 


3*0 

*9 


Russians. 


Number answering. 


Totals, 

334 

346 

680 


per cent, of per 
sons answering. 


124 


29 

7 


Percentage 

of 

affirmative 

answers. 

Number answering. 

No. 

Yes. 

Totals. 

10*2 

167 

50 

217 

21*4 

34 

13 

47 

1.V9 

201 

63 

264 


Number 
of 

Hallucinations. 


18*6 


4*3 

1*0 


Brazilians. 


Percentage 

of 

affirmative 

answers. 


23-0 

27*7 


23*9 


Hallucinations 
per cent, of per 
sons answering. 



Number 
of 

Hallucinations. 


19*3 


14*8 

1*5 


Other Nations. 


Number answering. 


No. 


83 

19 


102 


Yes. 


4 

10 


14 


Totals. 


Percentage 

of 

affirmative 

answers. 


87 

29 


116 


4*6 

34*5 


12*1 


Hallucinations 
per cent, of per¬ 
sons answering. 


12 


12*9 


2-2 


GO 


JsOT'K.—“ Undesunbed ” means affirmative answers about which no particulars have been given. The proportion of visual hallucinations, 
to the persona wanwev'mg ia calculated on the total numbers corrected for these undescribea answers, as iu Table II. 
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TABLE X. 

vi the Number and Proportion of Answers and Hallucinations in certain Sections of the Collection 

(Second-hand Cases are included.) 



DESCRIPTION OF SECTIONS. 

Number of Persons Answering. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
affirma¬ 
tive 

answers. 

Number of Hallucinations. 


No. 

Yes. 

Totals. 

Kind of 
Hallucination. 

Number 

Per cent, 
of persons 
answer¬ 
ing. 

A 

Complete groups of persons 
defined in some way in¬ 
dependent of the inquiry. 

Men. 

Women . 

Totals. 

378 

166 

42 

40 

420 

206 

10-0 

19*4 

Visual. 

Auditory. 

Tactile 

40 

40 

11 

3 

6*6 

6*6 

1*8 

544 

82 

626 

13*1 

Undescribed ... 

•x B* 

Collected by tiie Committee. 

Men . 

Women . 

Totals £. ... 

311 

191 

38 

47 

349 

238 

10-9 

19-7 

Visual. 

Auditory. 

Tactile 

45 

43 

10 

3 

7-9 

7-5 

1-8 

502 

85 

587 

14-5 

Undescribed ... 

C 

Collected by Psychologists 
and Medical Men. 

Men. 

Women . 

Totals . 

613 

534 

53 

103 

666 

637 

8-0 

16-2 

Visual. 

Auditory. 

Tactile 

127 

50 

15 

12 

10-4 

4-1 

1*2 

1147 

156 

1303 

12-0 

Undescribed ... 

D 

Combining B and C. 

8 

Men. 

Women . 

Totals . 

924 

725 

91 

150 

1015 

875 

9-0 

17'1 

Visual.. 

Auditory. 

Tnr*t.ilf» . 

(72 

93 

25 

15 

9-6 

5*2 

1-4 

1649 

241 

1890 

12-8 

Undescribed ... 


Notk\— Uudescribed ” means affirmative answers about which no particulars have been given. The proportion of visual halluci¬ 
nations, &c., to the number of pen* oiis answering is calculated on the total numbers corrected for these undescribed answers, asm Table II. 

* Of the total collected by the .Committee, 391 arc also included in Division A. Since A and B, therefor* linoidc to so large an extent, 
we have excluded A from Division D. 
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General Remits. 
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TABLE XI. 

umber of Hallucinations Experienced at Different Ages, 
and Ages of Informants. 

(Second-hand Cases are Included.) 


Sl 



Ages. 



Un* 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

Un- 

Totals 


der 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and 

sta¬ 


10 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

Over 

ted 


Visual 

72 

217 

300 

143 

81 

40 

22 

5 

415 

1295 

Auditory... 

3 

42 

91 

38 

21 

14 

5 

— 

290 

504 

Tactile 

1 

11 

32 

17 

14 

3 

1 


64 

143 

All Halluci¬ 
nations 

76 

270 

423 

198 

116 

57 

28 

5 

769 

1942 

Number of Infor-^ 

mants of differ* i 
enfc present ages. J 



4927 

4278 

3316 

2338 

1419 

722 

— 

17000 

Hallucinations'! 


2G 

48 

33 i 







per 1000 of 1 
Informants. ' 

7 

31 

29 

32 






1 


Note.— The two last lines of this Table are estimates; the way in which the 
estimates are obtained is explained on p. 53. The 14 present ages ”of informants means 
their ages at the time they answered the Census question. 


General Explanation of the Tables. 

Explanation of the Headings of Table XI. 

Tn Table II. the first three columns and columns (8) and (9) contain the 
cases which, according to the percipients’ accounts, appear to have belonged 
to the most completely externalised class—those which look just like human 
beings, animals, or things forming part of the real world. In column (1) we 
include with living persons those who are not known to the percipients to be 
dead, and who have not, in fact, been dead for more than twelve hours. 
In doing so, we have followed the plan adopted in Phantasms of the Living, 
for reasons there explained, and further discussion of the subject will be 
found in Chapter XVII of the present Report. The number of ap¬ 
paritions thus included of persons who are definitely reported as dead at 
the time is nine, and the number of apparitions of persons who died at or 
near the time their apparition was seen—but about whom it'fcannot be 
affirmed that they were at the moment either living or dead—is 56, Column 
(4) contains visual hallucinations of a less realistic kind, being apparently 
imperfectly developed. They are either shadowy, vague, transparent, or 
colourless ; or they represent part only of the human form, the rest being 
conspicuously absent (nob merely apparently hidden by intervening objects) 
All appearances of a hand, or hand and arm only, 14 in number, are also 

































Explanation of Tables . 

this column, as arc veiled and shrouded apparitions even wKi 
lid looking. Examples of this class are discussed in connects 
fthe development of hallucinations in Chapter VI. By “ Visions,” which 
occupy column (5), we mean scenes or pictures or sometimes single figures or 
faces, which do not seem to belong to the percipient's actual surroundings. 
For a discussion of this class, see Chapter IV. In columns (6) and (7) are 
apparitions of persons or things which we should not expect to meet with in 
the real world ; for examples, see Chapters VI. and VIII. In column (11) we 
have placed hallucinatory objects which our percipients did not see distinctly 
enough to identify as anything in particular, or could riot give a name to. 
With these we have included appearances as of smoke and two cases of dark 
shadows between the percipient and the lamp or candle. 

These definitions, of course, apply also to the other Tables relating to 
visual hallucinations. 



Mode of Counting the Hallucinations. 

The total numbers of Table II. do not, of course, correspond with those of 
Table I., because, wliilo Table I. gives the number of persons answering 
“yes,” Table II. gives the number of specified hallucinations , and a large 
number of our informants (see Table III.) have had more than one hallucina¬ 
tion, the number they have had varying from two to an indefinitely large 
number. The degree of minuteness with which these are either described or 
enumerated varies very much, and some difficulty has thus been introduced 
into the tabulation of hallucinations. The plan we have finally adopted is 
as follows .— 

Every experience individually mentioned, described, or enumerated has 
been counted in Table II. in its appropriate line and column. 1 When a 
general description is given of a type of hallucination which has been ex¬ 
perienced more than once, but the numlifer of occasions on which it occurred 
•is not stated definitely, the description is taken for tho purposes of Table II. 
as applying to one individual experience. The case is also put down under 
its own head in the Supplement to Tablf IT., the object of which is to give 
such data as there are for a correction of Table II. on account of those 
hallucinations which are mentioned only in a general manner in groups, and 
not enumerated. We have divided these groups into groups of “several” 
and of “ many.” Our informants do not, of course, always use the words 
“ several ” or 44 many” in their account, but we think that the words they use 
may fairly be classed under these two heads. Thus, expressions like “on 
other occasions,” 44 a few times,” “ two or three times,” “ more than once ” 
(or any indefinite number apparently not exceeding 10), are taken as 
equivalent to “ several times ” ; and 44 often,” ik frequently,” or any indefinite 
number apparently exceeding 10 (e.#/., “almost nightly for about three 
months ”), are taken as equivalent to 44 many times.” 

Some examples will make the mode of counting clearer. 

No. 422.22, whose narrative is printed in Chapter NVJ L., saw apparitions 
of a deceased person known to him. He describes four separate occasions. 


1 Hallucinations said to have affected two or more percipients at the same time are 
counted once for each percipient, included in the Census, 
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that there were many others. The collector further informs usjj_ 

; had other hallucinations. His experiences appear, therefore, in Table 
1 cases of apparitions of a dead person, and in the Supplement to Table 
II. as (a) one case of “many” apparitions of a dead person, and (6) one case 
at second-hand 1 of “several” hallucinations insufficiently described for 
classification. 

No. 484.22 frequently saw an apparition of his father (then living) 
standing by his study door, with his face looking livid and a dark bruise 
on his left temple. This is counted in Table II. as one case of an appari¬ 
tion of a living person, and in the Supplement to Table IT. as one case of 
“many” such. 

No. G98.23 (see Chapter XVI.) saw many times an apparition of an old 
man with bright blue eyes, dressed in a black coat and white riding breeches, 
and also saw many times an apparition of a certain deceased person. This 
case is counted in Table II. as (a) one unrecognised human apparition and 
(6) one apparition of a dead person, and in the Supplement to Table II. as 
one case of “many” under each of these two heads. 

No. 55.1 often heard his name called—generally in his mother’s voice— 
both before and after her death, sometimes in the voice of other friends. 
This appears in Table II. as (a) one auditory hallucination of the voice of a 
living person and (6) one auditory hallucination of the voice of a dead 
person, and in the Supplement to Table II. as one case of “ many ” auditory 
hallucinations under each of these two heads. 

The cases of “several ” or “ many ” hallucinations in the Supplement to 
Table II. do not include hallucinations repeated once or more at such short 
intervals— one or two days at most —as to suggest that the appearances after 
the first are merely recrudescences of the first. These cases, of which there 
are about 20, are included only in Table II., and there counted each as one 
case, unless there are some special features of difference between the 
different appearances. Thus No. 340. 19, in which the percipient saw a 
figure in a grey cloak at the end of a lighted passage, and saw it again in the 
passage half an hour later, is counted as one case. In a few of the cases, the 
same figure appears many times at short intervals during the course of ono 
or two days. Instances of this, quoted below, are Mr. Beer’s experience, 
No. 045.11, in Chapter XII., and Miss M.’a experience, No. 740.9, in 
Chapter XVII. 

The mode of counting hallucinations adopted in Table II. is also used in 
all the tables that follow ; but in Tables IV., V., VI., VII.,and VIII. second¬ 


hand cases are not includod, nor t he experiences included in column (12) of 
Table II. as “ insufficiently described for classification.” 

In the Supplement to Table II., and in Tables III., X., and XI., the 
term “ visual hallucinations ” includes all the cases where some other sense 
than sight was affected at the same time ; the term “ auditory hallucination ” 
includes only cases where the sense of hearing alone, or of hearing and touch 


1 Column (12) iu Table Jf. includes onh single cases of hallucinations insufficiently 
described to be classified. When it appears that a percipient has had an indefinite 
number of experiences thus insufficiently desCfibed, they are includod oixly in tho 
Supplement to Table II. 




Explanation of Tables. 

/were affected ; and the term “tactile hallucination” includes only 
? %<^^^Hfiere the sense of touch alone was affected. The total numbers 
^"given under these heads are, therefore, to be compared with the total 
numbers in columns (14), (15) and (1G) of Table 11. 

On the other hand, in the Tables relating to hallucinations of each sense 
by itself, viz., Tables IV.,Y., VI., VII.,- and VIII., the term “ visual hallucina¬ 
tion ” is used in the same way as just explained, but the auditory Table 
also includes cases where sopie other sense than that of hearing, and the 
tactile Table cases where some other sense than that of touch, was affected 
at the same time, so that the “ bisensory ” and “trisensory ” hallucinations 
are counted for each sense affected in these Tables, which consequently 
overlap to some extent. 



Explanation of the Estimates in Table XI. 

The periods we have taken (except the last) are each ten years long ; 
thus the heading “ 10 to 19 ” means 10 years old and upwards, but under 20, 
and so on. As the Census question was only to be put to persons over 21, 
the period headed “20 to 29,” as far as the ages of informants are 
concerned, is really a period of nine years, from 21 years of age upwards. 

The last line but ono of Table XI. is arrived at by assuming that the 
6,521 informants (1,447 of those who answered “yes,” and 5,074 of those 
who answered “no”) whose age at the time they answered the Census 
question was stated, either by themselves or by the collector, are fairly 
representative of the 17,000 persons included m the Census, and therefore 
that the number of informants of. each age multiplied by ijggj gives the 
number of that age for the whole Census. The numbers so multiplied are 
what we give in the lino in question. 

The average present age of the 0,521 informants was 40 years, which wo 
may assume to be the average present age of all the persons included in the 
Census. 

The last line of the Table is arrived at by distributing the 709 hallucina¬ 
tions which occurred at unstated ages proportionately among the different 
age periods and dividing the totals thus obtained by the estimated number 
of persons who have had a chanco of experiencing a hallucination within 
that period. The number of possible percipients for any particular period 
is estimated by taking the arithmetic mean between the number of persons 
whose age exceeds the highest age included in the period and the number of 
those who have not yet attained the lowest age included in it. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF OUR RESULTS. 


liave now to consider how far the proportions of the affirmative 
answers in Table I. and of the different kinds of hallucinations in the 
other tables represent fairly the true proportions in the circles from 
which our information is drawn. 

Several possible sources of error need discussion. 


Possibility of Deception. 

(1) There is first the possibility that some of the affirmative answers 
received have been intentionally deceptive, and some of the accounts 
of hallucinations fictitious. 

This may have occurred occasionally, but it has not, we feel sure, 
occurred to any appreciable extent. The method of collecting was 
calculated to guard against it, both by providing that the question 
should only be put to persons of mature age, (over 21),—who are 
certainly less likely to romance, on the whole, than children,—and also 
that it should be asked through collectors. The answers on Schedule 
A were attested by the name and generally by the signature of the 
informant, and always by that of the collector j and the collectors 
being, as a rule, if not friends, at least acquaintances of the persons 
asked, would have some means of judging whether they could be relied 
on, while there would also be less likelihood of informants giving an 
untrue answer when it would involve deceiving a friend or acquaint¬ 
ance, and not merely a stranger. 

If, notwithstanding this, there were deception, the following up of 
the details of the hallucinations would be pretty sure to reveal it. 
Apart from the improbability of deception thus secured, and the 
absence of any motive for it, we think that the general style and 
character of the accounts received are clearly indicative of genuineness. 
The cases quoted in the course of our report will give the reader an 
opportunity of forming an opinion on this point for himself. 

(2) We have been so far discussing the question whether “yes” has 
been untruthfully said for “ no,” but it is also possible that “no” has been 
untruthfully and deliberately said instead of “ yes.” We know of eight 
cases in which the collector, rightly or wrongly, concluded, from infor¬ 
mation received, that this had happened. 1 Jf these persons ought to 
have answered “yes,” r-hey presumably answered “no” because they 


1 Two of these eight answers were cut out by the collector. The other six remain 
in our tables as negative answers, since we do not know enough of the details to justify 
us in changing chum. 
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Refusals to Answer. 

being asked, or wished to avoid further questioning,—perhapi 
' (g to the presence of others. Of course we cannot assume that we 
have heard of all the cases where “no” has been given instead of 
“ yes,” especially as the collector would not always suspect it; but it 
is unlikely that there are many, since it was obviously open to anyone 
either to refuse to give an answer, or to answer “ yes,” and refuse to 
give details. 

Refusals to Ansiver the Census Question. 


(3) The next possibility is that those who have refused to answer 
either “yes” or “no” to the Census question may include a materially 
larger or smaller proportion of those who should have said “ yes ” 
than the proportion of affirmative answers in our Tables. 

We have received information from a good many collectors as to the 
refusals they have met with, the results which they thought were pro¬ 
duced on their own collections by them, and the motives which they 
thought influenced the refusals. Two or three persons have been dis¬ 
couraged from collecting altogether on account of refusals to answer, 
and it is very probable that many other refusals have not been reported 
to us at all; but we think that those reported are most likely fairly 
representative. In about 51 cases (reported by 19 collectors) the col¬ 
lector knew, or had reason to think, that the person who refused should 
have answered “ yes ”; and in a few of these we know further that the 
refusal arose from the intimate or painful nature of the experience. In 
9 cases (reported by 4 collectors) it was believed that the answer should 
have been “no.” In about 16 cases (reported by 8 collectors), 
the collector had no grounds for any opinion as to what the answer 
should have been. 

We have also received some general statements from other 
collectors with regard to refusals to answer. As regards affirmative 
answers, one collector finds great difficulty in persuading people who have 
had experiences to answer “yes,” “as they seem to have a great 
horror of being questioned on the subject, or of having their names 
published.” Another says, “ Many refused on the ground that they 
had seen or heard something.” Another “is convinced that those who 
could answer ‘yes ’ frequently refuse to answer at all.” On the other 
hand, the following opinions of collectors seem to indicate the with¬ 
holding of negative answers. One says “Many objected for trivial reasons.” 
Another “ found it difficult to induce people to interest themselves in the 
subject sufficiently to give their signatures.” A third concluded, from re¬ 
marks he overheard about another collector, that “a great many persons 
whose answer would be * no 5 refuse to sign from mere contempt for the 
whole subject, whereas those who have had any experience of the kind, 
however slight, are impressed with the seriousness of the enquiry, and 
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h&Jve ady to take the trouble to enter their names.” A fourth : 
lost of my acquaintance object to even writing ‘ no.’ ” A fifth 
finds u some people strangely reluctant to sign anything.” Another 
writes : “ Several people have declined to answer, for they said they 
could not feel sure whether they had seen something or not.” Another 
found that u there were two classes of people who ridiculed the idea ; 
namely, those who read little or nothing outside newspapers . . . 

and also Spiritualists, who seemed to take it as a deliberate insult.” 1 

• The Committee have themselves met with 9 persons who refused 
to answer, out of 594 asked. In two of these cases the collector felt no 
dopbt that the answer should have been “yes,” and they have accor¬ 
dingly been counted as undescribed affirmative answers. In four cases 
the collector was doubtful what the answer should be, and in the 
remaining three it was nearly certain that it should have been “ no.” 
It may be instructive to examine the hist seven in more detail. Of one 
nothing is known, but the collector gathered from the maimer of the 
person asked that he had had some psychical experience, though it may 
not have been a hallucination. One person asked to take the paper 
away with him, promising to think it over and send in his answer 
later ; this never came, in spite of reminders, and the collector thought 
that the evasion probably arose from an unwillingness to give details. 
Another similarly evaded a direct reply, apparently from a general 
aversion to the subject. A fourth was not sure whether what she had 
seen—two vague white figures in a garden at night —was an apparition 
or real persons. Of the three persons who, the collector thought, should 
have answered “ no,” one referred to a childish experience which he is 
now : ure was not hallucinatory, though he thought differently at the 
time, and the other two thought that all the enquiries of the S.P.R. 
tended to foster superstition, and therefore would have nothing to do 
with any of them. 

Besides the reasons for refusals to answer already mentioned, the 
idea that sensory hallucinations are symptoms of insanity and a con¬ 
sequent shrinking from mentioning them have probably operated to 
some slight extent. This has been mentioned to us as one of the 
obstacles met with by two persons in collecting. Neither of these, 
however, sent in any returns. 

It will be seen that it is very difficult or impossible to make a 
numerical estimate of the total error that has been introduced into 


1 This is the only instance reported to us of a collector who has found any dif¬ 
ficulty in working among Spiritualists, though several persons expressed to us before¬ 
hand their fear that Spiritualists and others who believed their experiences to be 
veridical would be rope! led by tbo terins used in our schedules—ea{»ecially the uae of 
the word “ hallucination.” As a matter of fact, many Spiritualists have been included 
in the Census, and several —notably Mr. Akaakoff— have assisted ub as collectors- 
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Danger of Selection . 

sties by refusals to answer. But the small proportion 
*re|us$ls experienced by the Committee, together with the conflicting 
treasons for refusals reported by other collectors, lead us to believe 
that this error is not very important. So far as it goes, it 
probably tends to reduce unduly, but only to a small extent, the pro¬ 
portion of affirmative answers, and especially those relating to ex¬ 
periences which affect the percipient' emotionally, such as phantasms of 
dead and dying persons elosely connected with him, and religious 
phantasms. 



Danger of Selection . 

(4) Another cause of error requiring careful consideration lies in 
the possibility that the collector may have selected the persons to be 
asked according to what they were likely to say, either through his 
greater interest in obtaining one form of answer rather than another, 
or on some other ground. We adopted two precautions with a view to 
avoiding this particular source of error. First, we printed instructions 
to collectors on this point (see Appendix A). Secondly, we did not 
receive isolated answers, but asked for 25. 1 To collect 25 answers is 
a sufficiently difficult task to make collectors unwilling, as a 
rule, to neglect opportunities of obtaining any of either sort. We 
believe that most of our collectors have understood the importance of 
avoiding any kind of selection, and in many cases we have definite 
evidence, through our correspondence with them, that this is so. Still, 
we have evidence- of some selection. In fact, 13 collectors—out of 
410— haVe used expressions which have made us think that they, or 
friends collecting for them, had allowed themselves to be biassed by 
a desire to obtain affirmative answers, as being more interesting. 
Between them, they collected 398 answers, of which 14 per cent, were 
affirmative; so that, as the average proportion is 9**9 per cent., they 
would seem to have had some success in this illegitimate endeavour, 
though not enough to affect materially the total result. 

On the other hand, some affirmative answers which would naturally 
have come in have been omitted. Thus, four collectors whom we know 
to have had hallucinatory experiences, or experiences which at one time 
they believed to be so, have omitted to put down their own answers in 
their lists, and in one case, a collector, who thought his proportion of 
affirmative answers was getting too large, abstained from asking some 
persons who, he thought, would answer “ yes.” 

On the whole, we should conclude from our communications with 
collectors, and our examination of their returns that, while pursuit of 
affirmative answers has certainly taken place to some extent, its 

1 A few ollr collectors have not sent iu the full 2o, but have probably at least 
made an effort to dp so. 
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ion has been too limited to cause any considerable increasi 
general proportion of affirmative to negative answers. But to 
obtain greater certainty on this point, we adopted two methods of 
checking the general result. 

(a) With a view to judging whether selection were exercised, we asked 
collectors, in our instructions, to mark the names of persons in their 
lists whose answers they could have foretold. Unfortunately, all our 
collectors have not attended to this instruction, and the check thus 
afforded would have been in any case only partial, because previous 
knowledge of an answer would, of course, be no proof that it was 
selected ; the person giving it might be one whom the collector would 
naturally ask in any case. 1 


(b) A more efficient means of judging of the combined effects of selec¬ 
tion and refusals to answer was obtained by means of answers from 
complete groups of persons, the groups being defined in some way quite 
unconnected with the investigation. Thus all the members of a house¬ 
hold, including servants, would form such a group, or all the members 
of a committee (not formed for purposes of psychical research), or all 
the persons present at a dinnerparty, or all the persons who happened 
to be together in a room at a given time. Groups of this kind will 
obviously be entirely unselected in respect of experience of hallucina¬ 
tions, and they also cannot be affected by refusals to answer, since such 
a refusal from any one person would simply exclude the whole group as 
incomplete. A comparison of the answers obtained from these groups 
with the whole number of answers gives, therefore, a means of judging 
how far the proportion of affirmative to negative answers has been 
affected on the whole by these two sources of error. The answers of 
pci'sons included in these groups, classified as in Tables I. and II., but 
with less detail, are shown in Division A of Table X. above. 
They are not so numerous as we could have wished, but this mode 
of collecting is rather troublesome, and not very easy to explain to 
collectors by correspondence, and the Committee have had to rely on 
themselves for a large part of this division. 

In Table X. we also show (in Division B) all the answers collected 
by members of the Committee and (in Division C) the answers collected 
by persons who have had systematic training in medicine or psychology, 
whose collections have l>een kept distinct in accordance with a desire 
strongly expressed at the Paris International Congress of Experimental 
Psychology. It was in order to make this portion of the collection as large 
as possible, that Professor Sidgwick made his special appeal for the 
co-operation of psychologists in Mind , of October, 1889. Speaking 


1 Nor would comparK<'ti of the Dumber of marked “ yeses ” and marked “ noes "help 
us, siude a collector could hardly ever be sure that any answer would be negative. 







Danger of Selection . 

/ we m ay presume that these specially trained collectors were 
on their guard against any tendency to selection. 

Division B of Table X., collected by the Committee, is perhaps of 
less interest to others than to ourselves; but we are, of course, in a 
position to make more positive statements about these answers than 
about other parts of the collection. We are certain, as regards this 
set of answers, that they are unselected, either as to the kind of 
answers, or the kind of hallucinations, included. We believe also that 
errors due to hasty and insufficiently considered answers, and to neglect 
of trivial cases, occur less among the answers collected by the Com¬ 
mittee than in the average of the whole collection. 

In using the results of these special sets of answers to control 
the results of our general collection, comparison ought to be made 
with that part of the general collection—nearly 16,000— which was 
obtained from English-speaking persons (see Table IX.), since it was 
from these that all the answers in Table X., except 3 per cent, of 
Division C, were obtained. 

On making this comparison, it will be seen that the percentages of 
affirmative answers in Table X. are throughout above the average. 
It may therefore be inferred that the operation of selection in 
increasing affirmative answers in the general collection must have been 
more than counterbalanced by some other cause. A comparison in 
more detail between the special sets of answers and the general 
collection shows that the percentage of visual experiences, though on 
the whole higher in the special sets of answers, cannot be said to differ 
in any very marked degree from the general average, aud in the set 
collected by the Committee is almost identical with it; so that the 
trustworthiness as regards the number of visual experiences of the 
collection in general receives decided confirmation from the special sets 
of answers. On the other hand, the proportion of auditory and 
tactile experiences is, in the special sets A and B, double that in the 
whole collection. This wc believe, however, to be mainly due to 
another source of error which will be considered below : viz., that 
auditory and tactile experiences are apt to be trivial and unimpres¬ 
sive, and thus easily forgotten or ignored, unless special care is taken 
in enquiring about them. 

Proportion oj Collectors who have had Hallucinations . 


(5) Before leaving the subject of selection, it may be well to 
discuss another form of it. It has been suggested that persons who 
have had experiences of their own, or whose intimate friends have had 
them, w ould thereby be led to take an interest in the subject, and con¬ 
sequently to serve as collectors; and that this natural selection of collec¬ 
tors wout l lead to our collection being made in circles in which them U a 
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r tendency to hallucinations than among the average of 
This predicted selection of collectors has perhaps operated to a 
certain extent, for of the 326 collectors 1 whose answers are included 
in the Census, either in their own lists or in those of other collectors, 
68, or about 21 per cent., answered “yes.” Moreover, it is probably 
true that a tendency to hallucinations sometimes runs in families, 2 and 
also that a habit of attaching importance to them cither fosters 
a tendency to them, or brings persons who have the tendency together. 
A collector who himself answered “ yes ” might therefore possibly be 
apt to obtain more affirmative answers than one who himself answered 
“ no.” But the whole effect thus produced can only have been small, 
and for evidence tending to show that it is practically unimportant we 
may refer again to Table X.,—since only one member of the Com¬ 
mittee can answer the Census question in the affirmative, and that one 
only on account of a trivial and uninteresting tactile experience ; nor 
has the interest of its members in the subject been fostered by the ex¬ 
periences of their relatives and friends, so that division B is free from 
suspicion of the source of error here discussed. 

(6) So far we have considered sources of error in our statistics which, 
though feared or suspected, appear either to have had no material 
effect, or to have counteracted each other. The case is very different 
as regards that now to be considered — namely, forgetfulness. This may 
be of two kinds. 

Superficial Forgetfulness. 


There is first the temporary forgetfulness which comes from 
mere carelessness or want of sufficient thought, with which may 
be classed a neglect to answer affirmatively arising from the view 
that certain experiences were too trivial to be worth mentioning. 
It may be instructive to quote some of the opinions expressed by 
collectors as to the effect of this kind of forgetfulness on the 
statistics. One says “ it is rather common for a person to answer‘ no ’ 
at once; while if you go on speaking to them a little, they will say 
‘ I once had a queer sort of experience, but it is not worth relating.’ 
Then if you press them, you may find it is just the sort of thing which 
you are asking about.” Another remarked that most people hesitated 
before they could say “no,” only those who were apparently not 
inclined to very deep thought gave a decided negative. A third says 
“ one difficulty is that many entirely forget anything of the kind and it 
is only by an effort and often after some time that they can recall them.” 


1 The remaining 81 collectors gave no answer, or at least wo have failed to trace 
their answers among the 17.000. 

2 For evidence on this question afforded by the present collection, aee 
Chapter. VIII. 
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bliers find that people often say “ no ” at first and then change tj 
when they go on talking and explaining to them what is wanted, 
'wcTothers think that trivial experiences,such as hearing voices, are very 
common and perhaps not always included. Another, who has collected 
accounts of v supernormal occurrences for many years, is persuaded that 
the answer should often be “ yes ” when it is put down as 44 no ”—much 
oftener than the reverse. 



The following is a description of his methods and conclusions given 
by another collector, who has had special opportunities of making the 
enquiry in an important Government office : — 


“ I have had 225 answers in all from two different offices, 125 from one, 
and 100 from the other. In each case I went round the office asking every¬ 
body of the required age, without selection, until I had completed the 
required number. . . . Out of the 125, I have 17 ‘ yeses,’ one doubtful. 

“ In the other office, out of 100,1 have only eight ‘ yeses,’ and of these one 
ls a ‘ non-Census ’ ‘ yes,’ and two others seem doubtful cases. I am 
unable to account satisfactorily for the smaller proportion here. The 
uien belong almost entirely to what is called the Second Division of the 
Civil Service —f.c., they entered by a very simple competitive examination, 
and are mostly below the standard of University education. 

“I am not so well known in the office as in my own—not known oven by 
sight to many of the men— and it is possible that these men may have been 
less careful to answer the question of a stranger. Again, I think it possible 
that fear of ridicule may have withheld some from answering ‘yea.’ Neither 
cause would be likely to lose us any very striking hallucinations ; but both, I 
think, may have operated to exclude some auditory and tactile cases. I am 
convinced, from the result of the enquiry,*that to answer the question fully 
requires a pretty careful and prolonged interrogation of memory : a task 
which my questionees were in most cases probably unwilling to undertake. 
Some asked to keep the paper, and sent in their reply a day after. But 
this source of error (which would only exclude unimportant ‘yeses ’) has 
probably affected my answers less than those of other collectors. The ques¬ 
tion was in all cases asked personally, and an interval of about five minutes 
left for reply. (My plan was to come into a room, distribute a Census paper 
to each of four or five persons, and then go round and talk and answer ques¬ 
tions until one or other was ready with his answer.) In very few cases did - 
man reply * no ’ at once. 


“Still, I feel almost sure tli *t if I could have discussed tho matter for 
20 minutes with each individual, I should have had a larger proportion of 

‘ yeses.’ For instance,-wrote « no’ first, and some ten minutes later 

in a discussion on the general subject, mentioned his experiences, * which of 
course, were only the result of dyspepsia, ami not worth putting down.' I think 
therefore, that though the present collection may perhaps be more accurate 
han that of the average collector—not only from absence of selection bm 
from tho exceptional facilities which i a r , . our> 

my questioned (the subject ° T "****? ^ Tf™ " f 

monotony of office work, Ld the me. t “ ^ welcome rel.ef to the 

men having no other occupation, beyond 
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ork aforesaid, to distract them)—it is still by no means comple£ 
ds the less impressive experiences.” 

It will be noticed that almost all the collectors quoted believe that it is 
the trivial experiences—auditory and tactile ones generally—which 
have been ignored. That these should be the ones ignored, one would 
naturally expect, since trivial experiences,— e.g.> hearing one’s name 
called from a distance when no one is calling,—often make little 


impression, because, from their nature, they are apt to leave the per¬ 
cipient himself in doubt as to whether they are really hallucinatory, or 
only misinterpretations of real sounds. 

The correctness of the view that trivial auditory and tactile expe¬ 
riences have been a good deal ignored is confirmed, we think, by 
Table X. The Committee have been careful as far as possible to pre¬ 
vent the ignoring of these experiences in their own collection, and it 
is probably owing to this that they have obtained so high a percentage 
compared with the average. If we may judge from Table X., it would 
appear that, roughly speaking, the inclusion of unimpressive auditory 
and tactile experiences which have been neglected in the whole col¬ 
lection, would have about doubled the number of auditory and tactile 
experiences recorded : while the same comparison would show that no 
material loss of this kind has occurred in visual experiences. 


Permanent ForgetfulTiess. 

But there is a more serious and complete oblivion which no care or 
thought will overcome—the forgetfulness which in course of time effaces 
some experiences from the mind altogether—at least so far as conscious 
memory is concerned. This kind of forgetfulness will affect the work 
of all collectors, and the answers of all groups of informants, alike, and 
cannot be checked by the special collections shown in Table X. We 
must, therefore, adopt some other method for estimating the extent of 
its operation. 

In considering this question we will confine our attention, in the 
first instance, to visual hallucinations j the record of which, as we 
have just seen, is not materially affected >y any of the sources of 
error so far considered ; while, as will hereafter appear, they are of 
special importance in estimating the evidence for telepathy. 

In order to judge of the effect of lapse of time on the number of visual 
hallucinations reported to us, and to discover, as far as is possible from 
the reported number, what the true number should be, we have in 
Table IV. divided the reported number according to the length of 
years that had in each case elapsed since the occurrence, when the 
percipient answered the Census question. 

As all our informants are oVer 20 years of age, they have all had 
more than 10 years in which to experience hallucinations. If there- 
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j were sufficiently numerous for accidental variations to btr" 
d, and if hallucinations occurred with equal frequency at all 
same number would have occurred to our informants during 
each of the last 10 years. But an inspection of Table IV. at once shows 
that this is not the case with those reported. On the contrary, they ex¬ 
hibit a more or less systematic variation; the number for the most recent 
year being comparatively very large,* the annual number decreasing 
rapidly at first as the years become more remote, and, when we reach 
8, 9 and 10 years ago, being less than half what it is at first. This 
variation is far too systematic to be accounted for by accident, and any 
error in our assumption that hallucinations are equally numerous at all 
ages will affect the number occurring annually but little, if at all, being 
neutralised by the variety in the ages of our informants. It is clear, 
therefore, that as the years recede into the distance the proportion of 
the hallucinations that occurred in them to those which are forgotten, 
or at least ignored, is very large. 

If we could assume that the number reported for the most recent 
year was correct — that memory has been trustworthy for a year —we 
could infer the total number from it by multiplying it by the mean 
number of years during which our informants have lived. But when 
analyse the experiences reported for the last year, we find the 
difference between the recent and remote portions of it even more 
Marked than that between the last year and 10 years ago. Out of 
the 87 visual hallucinations reported for the last year, 42 are 
stated to h£ve occurred within the most recent quarter, and of these 
19 within the most recent month, and 12 within the most recent 
half-month ; numbers which correspond approximately to 168, 
-28, and 288 per annum instead of 87. This kind of difference 
extends through all classes of visual hallucinations (though it is less in 
degree in some than in others), and this confirms the view that it 
cannot be accidental. At the same time we have now come to sub¬ 
divisions too small for us to rely on the exact numbers, not only 
because the numbers are too small for accidental variations to be 
eliminated, but because any error in thorn is very largely multiplied 
m the final result. 1 If, therefore, we are to infer the whole number 
hallucinations from the number within a given recent period, it is 
a ^natter of some difficulty to determine what the length of the recent 



S oppose, for instance, that we wish to infer from the number within the 
recent half-month how many occurred altogether. Then, Mnce the average 
of our informants is 40 yearn (see p. 53) we must multiply 12 - the 
um >er within the half -month— by 24 times 40, which ipakes 11,520. But if 
•ere has been a mistake, and one of those Baid to have occurred within the 
nionth occurred 16 days ago, then the whole number would be reduced 
°y i *5 or «60. 
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^ocl should be: since, if it is too long, the numbers are reduc! 
fbrgetfulness ; while if it is too short, we are liable to largely magni¬ 
fied errors in the result. 

In deciding on the period, we have been influenced by another 
consideration—viz., that oblivion appears to have specially affected 
doubtful hallucinations, or alleged hallucinations erroneously regarded 


as such. 

We are led to this view by examining the 42 cases in the most 
recent quarter individually, and observing how many exhibit certain 
specified and easily defined characteristics suggestive of possible mistake 
as to their hallucinatory nature. 

We find that (a) in 7 cases, 4 of them in the most recent half¬ 
month, the figure was seen at some distance, either out of doors, or in 
a public room—circumstances which make a mistake of identity not 
improbable. 1 

Again (6) in 2 cases, both within the most recent half-month, the 
figure was seen passing outside the door of the room in which the 
percipient was, or was seen inside the room as the percipient passed 
the door—circumstances which allow of only a momentary view, and 
suggest illusion as an explanation. 

Thirdly (c) in 3 cases, of which one occurred within the most 
recent half-month, the light was bad and the circumstances not such as 
on other grounds to exclude the possibility of mistakes. 

Thus altogether 12 cases out of the 42 must on the specified grounds 
be regarded as doubtfully hallucinatory. We will call these “ the 
suspicious cases.” If we omit them, we get 30 as the number in the 
most recent quarter, 12 in the most recent month, and 5 in the most 
recent half-month; numbers which correspond to 120, 144, and 120 
per annum respectively. From the approximate agreement of these 
numbers we infer that, apart from the suspicious cases, there was no 
material forgetfulness within three months ; and vve think that this 
period is not too short to be used as a basis for an approximate 
estimate of the whole number of hallucinations that actually occur. 
To be on the safe side, let us take 140 as the number of visual 
hallucinations that occur annually, omitting the suspicious cases. 


1 Id one of the 7 cases, the figure was unrecognised, and the proof of its 
being hallucinatory was merely its unexplained disappearance while the per¬ 
cipient was looking away. A similar mysterious disappearance either behind en 
obstacle, or while the percipient wan not looking, occurred in 3 out of the 6 
recognised cases, but the evidence in such cases that a real person could not thus 
have l>een lost sight of can seldom be made strong. It ib worth noting that in 
at least 4 of the recognised cases the percipient was expecting the person he 
believed he saw, which would tend to make him accept too uncritically the impression 
that he saw him. 
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nating the whole number, it is convenient to limit oui^ 
jjexvds to those which occurred since the age of 10 years, be¬ 
cause memory is undoubtedly comparatively untrustworthy at very 
early ages, and hallucinations must be assumed to share the oblivion 
which overtakes most of the events of our earliest years ; moreover, 
the power of distinguishing hallucinations from real objects is probably 
undeveloped in small children. Now our informants have on an average 
lived for 30 years since they were 10 years old, so that the number of 
* visual hallucinations they will have experienced since that age, at the 
rate of 140 per annum, is 4,200. But the whole number they have 
reported is 1,112, and of these we infer from Table XI. that a little 
over 8 per cent., or about 90, occurred under the age of 10. 1 De¬ 
ducting these, we are left with 1,02*2, which we may take as roughly 
about one-fourth of the 4,200 which we estimate as the true number. 
We arrive at the conclusion, then, that, roughly speaking, the number 
of visual hallucinations reported must bo multiplied by four to arri\e 
at the true number experienced over the age of 10, omitting the sus¬ 
picious cases of the specified types; and we propose to adopt this 
estimate in dealing with the theory of chance coincidence in Chaptei 
XIII. 

At the same time, it is, of course, improbable that none of the 
suspicious cases were genuine hallucinations; and, though othei so- 
called hallucinations not included in our limited class of suspicious 
cases may not be genuine, it is perhaps unsafe to assume that the 
suspicious cases afford a true measure of the number of experiences! 
mistakenly regarded as hallucinatory, If we include the suspicious 
cases, we shall obtain an outside estimate by calculating die whole 
number of visual hallucinations on the basis of the number reported 
within the most recent month. We thus get G,840 as the whole number, 
which is equal to about 6! times the reported number. We may 
assume that the truth lies somewhere between the two limits thus 
found, and nearer to the lower limit than the higher; but, with the 
data at our disposal, it docs not seem possible to arrive at a more 
accurate estimate. 


It is worthy of remark that experiences of which the hallucinatory 
character is open to doubt on the grounds we have named, are reported 
in a much larger proportion for the most recent year than for more 
remote periods. Thus, among the particular class of realistic apparitions 
of living persons which furnishes the largest proportion of such sus¬ 
picious cases, we find them distributed as follows over the last 10 
years. The first column gives, the number of suspicious cases, and the 


i \Ve infer this number, instead of counting it, because in some cases, even when 
dated, the age of the percipient is not given. 
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the whole number of realistic apparitions of living per 
^responding to the first line of Table IV. 
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The falling-off of reports of such doubtful hallucinations after a short 
time shows that they are apt to be less impressive than more clearly hal¬ 
lucinatory experiences. Either they are for this reason more quickly 
forgotten, or else a suspicion, often felt by the percipient from the ,first, 
that what he saw was a real person or thing, becomes intensified as the 
first impression of the oddness of what has occurred wears off. The pre¬ 
valence of this type of experience among the recent cases partly 
accounts for the disproportionately large number of recent cases, 
especially among recognised apparitions of the living. 

We shall deal more briefly with the case of auditory and tactile 
hallucinations. Of the auditory hallucinations reported, 65 occurred 
within the last year, and of the tactile, 21. The proportion of these 
numbers to the total numbers reported (494 and 179 respectively), and to 
the numbers within the most recent ten years (see Tables VII. and 
VIH.)shows that the forgetfulness of auditory and tactile hallucinations 
is more rapid than that of visual cases, so that a considerably larger 
correcting factor would be required. But the, in general, less careful 
reports of the auditory and tactile cases, as well as the smaller 
numbers we have to deal with, make any calculations respecting them 
less reliable, and it seems hardly worth while to go into further detail ; 
especially as we should further have to take into account the operation 
of what we have called “ superficial ” forgetfulness (see p. GO). 

Our readers may be inclined to ask what precise value is to be 
attached to the statistics in our tables, if so large a correction has to be 


1 Tb«\<e numbers each include a “collective”case in which the experiences of the 
two percipients concorned are counted separately (see p. 51, foot-note). 

-This number includes a “collective” case, in which the experiences of the three 
percipients concerned arc counted separately. 
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v forgetfulness. To this the answer is twofold. In the fifct, 
they furnish a fairly accurate record of the number of hallucina- 
rhich are remembered— i.e., of those which are either recent or 
have strongly impressed the percipient — and of the proportion in which 
these remembered hallucinations are divided under the various heads. 
In the second place, they give us the means of comparing the number 
and the impressiveness of different kinds of hallucinations. 

W e can tell, for instance, from Table IY. that apparitions of the 
dead are better remembered than apparitions of the living, because 
more in proportion of the former than of the latter are reported for the 
period more than ten years distant. And this being so, we may infer 
further that the memory correction for apparitions of the dead should 
be somewhat below the average, while that for apparitions of the living 
should be slightly above it. The comparatively small number of 
apparitions of the dead reported in our Census may therefore be taken 
to correspond to the facts, not only as regards hallucinations remember* </, 
but as regards hallucinations experienced. We may also infer that the 
more rapid forgetfulness of apparitions of the living depends mainly 
on the inclusion among them of trivial cases ; for if we omit the 36 

suspicious cases enumerated above for the most recent ten years_ 

diminishing in number as the years become more remote—we find that 
the proportion of apparitions in the most recent ten years to those that 
occurred more than ten years ago is almost exactly the same for 
apparitions of the living and of the dead respectively. 

There is one natural inference from Table IV. against which we 
must’guard, viz., that the small class of “Grotesque” apparitions is 
better remembered than any other. For here the disproportionately 
large number of remote cases is in the main due to hallucinations of this 
class being to a large extent experienced by children. Of the 33 
reported, 14 occurred not only to children, but to children under II 
years old, and, owing to the limit of age fixed for informants, all 
hallucinations experienced under 11 years old belong to the remote 
period. 

Passing to Table VII , we may observe that hallucinations of the 
voices of dead persons are somewhat better remembered than other 
vocal hallucinations. 

Turning from the form of the hallucination to tjje conditions of 
perception, we infer on the same principle from Table VI. that 
apparitions seen when the percipient is fully awake in bed ire 
somewhat tetter remembered than those seen when he is UV) 
It seems likely that the freedom from external distraction, which 
we conjecture to he one reason why ly ing in bed is favourable to 
hallucinations (see Chapter IX.), also leads to their being better remem 
bered. It is also worth noticing that there are probably fewer op^ 
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__ies for a real person to be mistaken for a hallucination uk 
___jse circumstances than when the percipient is up ; and any suspicion 
of a possible mistake probably tends, as we have said, to diminish the 
impressiveness of an experience. 

Hallucinations of the most impressive class will not only be better 
remembered than others, but will, we may reasonably suppose, be 
more often mentioned by the percipients to their friends. There is 
some interest therefore in trying to ascertain what kinds are 
most talked about and seeing how far these are also those shown 
by the tables to be the best remembered. So far as there is agree¬ 
ment, the inference as to impressiveness drawn from the tables will 
receive confirmation. 


Now it is, of course, the kinds most talked about that will be 
most often known beforehand to our collectors; and though our 
instruction to mark the answers previously known to them has not, 
as we have already remarked, been completely carried out, still the 
marking that has been done gives us important information on the 
subject. Analysing the affirmative answers which are stated, by 
marking or otherwise, to have been previously known to the collectors, 
we find that of the reported realistic apparitions of dead persons 14 per 
cent, were known; of similar apparitions of living persons 11 per cent.; 
of all other kinds of visual hallucinations 10*5 per cent. ; of auditory 
hallucinations 6 per cent.; and of tactile hallucinations 6 per cent. 1 
The actual numbers are not to be taken as accurate, because we have 
not got complete information as to previous knowledge. But there is 
no reason to think that further information would affect the order of 
interest, and therefoi’e of impressiveness, thus indicated; and this, as 
regards the superior impressiveness of visual hallucinations over 
auditory and tactile ones, and among visual ones, of apparitions of the 
dead, is the same as the order of impressiveness indicated by amount 
of recollection. 


Possible Omission of Hallucinations under the age of 21. 

(7) A seventh source of error in the statistics has to be mentioned. 
We have reason to believe that some of our collectors and informants 
—probably not many-' interpreted the instruction not to receive 
answers from persons under 21 to mean that we wished to exclude hal¬ 
lucinations that occurred when the percipient was under that age. If this 
error had been at all widespread, it might have seriously reduced the 


1 In 4 cases of affirmative answers staff'd to have been known beforehand, no 
details are given, and 29 others belong to experiences of kinds not included in the 
Census, about 6 per cent, of these Wing thus stated to have Wen previously known. 



Trustiuorthiness of Results. 

of affirmative answers as regards youthful experiences. 1 Owing 
'age of our informants, however, it cannot practically have affected 
fif: most recent month or quarter, which has afforded the basis for our 
estimate of the whole number of hallucinations, and therefore its 
effect will be merged in that of forgetfulness, and the correction applied 
for the latter will cover both. 


Summary of Chapter. 

Summing up now the results of this investigation into the trust¬ 
worthiness of our statistics, we find that, out of seven sources of error 
which we have thought of and discussed, five have had on the whole 
no appreciable effect. The sixth, however (namely, forgetfulness), 
possibly in combination with the seventh, has had a very large effect 
indeed, larger probably than most people would expect. We estimate 
that, in order to arrive at the true number of visual hallucinations 
experienced by our informants since the age of 10, the reported 
number must be multiplied by some number between 4 and 6i, 
and that, in the case of auditory and tactile liallucinations, a stdl 
larger correction would be needful. 


Note.— The accounts of theft experiences given by our informants 
are for the most part written on copies of Schedule B (see Appendix 
A) in answer to the specific questions there asked, and only exception¬ 
ally in an ordinary narrative for in. The accounts quoted are verbatim 
reproductions of those given by the percipients, any changes or inter¬ 
polations— required to bring them into a narrative form_being- 

indicated by the use of square brackets. 


i This_„ 

&how-n by Table 
Chapter VIII) 


may partly'account for the small proportion of hallucinations at early a* 
lat^e . . e shall recot to the subject of youthful hallucinations later (k 
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Chapter IV. 



HALLUCINATIONS AND PSEUDO-HALLUCINATIONS. 


In the discussion which occupies this and the following seven 
chapters, we shall not distinguish between veridical and merely 
subjective hallucinations. The discussion of veridical cases as such is 
deferred to Chapters XII. et seq. Further, we shall discuss chiefly 
hallucinations affecting the sense of sight, as, besides being the 
most numerous, they show much more variety than auditory or 
tactile hallucinations, and what has to be said about hallucina¬ 
tions in general can, therefore, usually be best illustrated from 
this class. 

In this and in the next chapter we shall be mainly engaged in 
explaining, and illustrating from the cases in our Census, the most 
important lines of distinction between sensory hallucinations and other 
phenomena with which they are liable to be confounded. These other 
phenomena may be divided into four classes. 

1. Ordinary sense-perceptions : 

2. Dreams : 

3. Mental images recognised as such, including what are hereafter 
called “pseudo-hallucinations : ” 

4. Illusions. 

Under the first two heads there is not much that needs to be said. 

(1) We follow’ the authors of Phantasms of the Living 9 l in distin¬ 
guishing sensory hallucinations from ordinary sense-perceptions— as well 
as from ordinary mental images—by the characteristic that the halluci¬ 
natory percept 2 “ lacks, but can only by distinct reflection be recognised 
as lacking, the objective basis that it suggests.” In most cases the 
application of the distinction is simple and obvious : but occasionally 
the process of subsequent reflection, by which a percipient convinces 
himself of the lack of objective basis, is of doubtful certainty : as (e.g.) 
when a figure seen at some distance out of doors is inferred to have 
been hallucinatory because it disappeared in w’hat the percipient- 
regards a*s an inexplicable manner. We have already had occasion to 
notice this source of uncertainty in speaking of “suspicious cases” in 


1 Vol. I., Chapter X., page 459. 

3 We have allowed ourselves, for convenience, to use the term “ hallucination ” 
sometimes for the experience of apparently perceiving a physical fact that is not 
really presented, Bometimos for the object apparently jiercoived ; for the latter use, 
however, wo have, to prevent confufeion, occasionally substituted the term “halluci¬ 
natory object” or u percept*” 
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eding chapter; and we shall give further illustrations of it i 
that follows. 



(2) The distinction between dreams and sensory hallucinations is 
different. In a wide sense of the term, indeed, dreams of the sensory 
sort may be regarded as “ pure cases of hallucination ” 1 : since the 
dream-perceptions, like waking hallucinations, are at the time believed 
to have an objective basis, which they really lack. But in this Census 
we have confined ourselves to hallucinations in the ordinary sense, dis¬ 
tinguished from dreams by occurring in the waking state. Ordinarily, 
of course, this distinction is quite clear : each person’s dream-scenes 
are separated from our common physical world by an unmistakable 
chasm, which he crosses in the conscious transition from sleep to 
waking. There are, however, a small number of exceptional cases in 
which we have found some difficulty in drawing the line. Thus—as 
w;is stated in Chapter II., p. 36—we have, in seven answers, had 
reports of dream-images and nightmares persisting into the waking 
state, and, in twenty-one answers, of voices, or touches, rousing the 
percipient from sleep; which we, after consideration, decided to exclude 
from the Census, as belonging to the phenomena of sleep. On the 
other hand, we have included a small number of hallucinatory 
experiences at the moment of waking which were—manifestly or pro¬ 
bably—connected with antecedent dreams; either because there was 
a distinct difference in nature between the sleeping and the waking 
phenomenon, or because the dream-imago persisted under conditions 
of marked waking activity. Of the three instances that follow, the 
firso exemplifies the excluded cases, while the second and third are 
specimens of those included. ^ 


(257. 3.)* From Miss M. H. M. 

February ^ 1890 . 

“ About fifteen years ago, .... I had gone to sleep without 
knowing it, a fire burning opposite t.ho foot of my bed. Thinking I was 
awake, 1 thought I saw standing before my fire, at the right hand side, 
looking into it, with her back turned to me, so that I could not soo her face, 
an elderly woman, rather stout, and dressed like an old-fashioned nurso or 
housekeeper, in a black cap tied close round the ears, and a largo-checked 
shawl. The check was about four inches square, and black, pink, white and 
gifby, the pink squares being specially distinct. Wondering what she 
was doing thore, I sat up in bed to look at her, and the action of doing so 
woke me. I was fully conscious of suddenly waking, fully conscious that 

i PhantairM of the Liriny , VoL, L, p. 400, 

3 The numbers in brackets at thu beginning of the ca*>oh indicate tlicir place in 
file collection. 
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{yean asleep, and had awoken with a shock, yet I still saw the woman < 

_with my eyes open and wide awake. She faded gradually. My heart 

beat for a moment; but I.thought it was only the impression of a dream still 
remaining in my brain that appeared to be seen with my eyes. So I lay 
down and went to sleep again, and saw no more.” 


(733. 5.) 


From Mrs. S. 


March 29 tli, 1892. 


“ I once dreamed that a large black butterfly was hovering over my 
husband as he lay in bed. I awoke and saw, by the aid of the nightlight, 
the butterfly of my dream fluttering over him. I called the servant and 
together we tried to kill it. I struck at it with my handkerchief and 
apparently succeeded in my object, but all our endeavours to find the body 
of the insect failed. The doors and windows were all closed and it could 
not have escaped. It was very large and could not have remained invisible. 
The black woman saw the butterfly as I did, till I struck at it. We are of 
opinion, as we searched so carefully, that it was merely hallucinatory.” 

(We need not here discuss the alleged sharing of the hallucination by 
the black woman, of which we only know at second-hand. Shared or 
“collective” hallucinations are treated of in Chapter XY.) 

With regal'd to the form taken by the hallucination, the collector. 
Professor Alexander, writes : — 

“ According to a superstition widely spread in Brazil the black butterfly 
is supposed to be a sign of death. I have heard several tales similar to the 
account given [here] that tend to show that hallucinations are often 
shaped by popular beliefs.” 


(729. 17.) From Dr. J. P. 

February 20th , 1892. 

“ I woke one night hearing the words, ‘ John, don’t you know me V I 
opened my eyes and saw a Mr. L., who had died some years before, and 
with whom T had been very familiar. I got out of lied and followed the 
form from the bedroom into the dining-room, where it disappeared. This 
happened in the month of June or July of 1871. 

“ Health good. No grief or anxiety. Age 49. 

“ I was drowsy, even though I got out of bed.” 

As the abrupt oblivion of dreams on waking is a familiar occurrence* 
it seems not improbable that the apparition of Mr. L., in the last case, 
was a persistent dream-image: and this may, of course, be the cuse 
with other apparitions seen immediately after suddenly waking. But 
where we have no positive evidence of such a connection, we have not 
hesitated to include these among hallucinations. 

(3) The third distinction presents greater difficulties. Between 
the vivid hallucination which looks in all respects like a real 
person or object, apparently occupying space, reflecting light, and 
hiding objects behind it, and the mere memory image or mental 
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there are intermediate phenomena, which, as we shal 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish and classify. We 
propose, accordingly, in the remainder of the present chapter, 
to discuss and illustrate fully this line of distinction ; leaving the 
line between hallucinations and illusions to be drawn in the next 
chapter. 

We will begin by giving typical instances of unmistakable 
hallucinations ; taking them from the class of realistic hallucinations 
representing human beings, which, it will be observed, are far the 
most numerous in our collection. We take specimens from all the 
three classes into which we have divided these apparitions, namely : 
apparitions of the living, of the dead, and of unrecognised persons. 



(284. 23.) From Mr. Joseph Kirk. 

2, Iiipon Villas, Upper Ripon-road, Plumstead, April, 1890. 

“ My experience occurred about four years ago, at the house I now 
occupy, and in daylight. I have always had an objection to a servant having lo 
go out for anything before breakfast. But at this time it frequently happened 
that the milkman was not punctual to time, and milk had to be sent for. 
This was a cause of annoyance to us, because I was compelled to leave home 
by 9.30 a.m., and, after waiting for the milkman to the last moment, the girl 
had to run out in a hurry. 1 was always made aware, while still in my dres 
ing-room, when this was the case. The latch-lock of the front basement 
door was out of order, and » strong pull from outside was necessary to shut 
it. This always resulted in a loud bang. (Note the bang.) 

“On the morning I experienced the hallucination, I was in my dressing- 
roonq and was about half-way through, the process of dressing when I heard 
the sound I was so familiar with—thi* bang —and concluded that the milk¬ 
man was again too late, and that the girl had once more to go for milk. I 
experienced a momentary feeling of annoyance only, so far as I can re¬ 
member ; at any rate, I had forgotten the subject before I left the room. 

“ My dressing-room is on the first floor at the hack of the houso, and I 
have only to step out of it and at once descend a flight of stairs to reach t he 
basement. The breakfast-room is in front of the house on this basement 
and there is a superior kitchen behind it. At this time it was a weekly 
custom to have the breakfast-room thoroughly over-hauled early in the 
morning, and the breakfast laid, for that morning, in the kitchen. It was 
so this morning. The foot of the stairs is close to the kitchen door. 

“As I descended the stairs to breakfast, I saw Mary (the servant) approach¬ 
ing iuo from the basement door, dressed, as usual when on tm errand, in her 
brown straw hat, black cloth jacket, and light print frock ; and I had only 
just time to reach the kitchen door to permit her to puss behind me, without 
stopping* on her way towards the scullery. 

11 instant I entered the kitchen I observed to my wife, 1 So Mary has 
had to go for milk again. ‘No,’ she replied, 1 she has nob. 1 ‘But’ I 
exclaimed, 4 1 have just seen her, dressed, come from the front door ; and 
besides, I heard the door banged as she went out.’ k It is your fancy,’ 
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•netl. 1 Mary has not been out this morning, and she is now in the 1 
room at work.’ 

“ Thefe was no doubt that such was the case, and that, instead of having 
seen the real Maiy, I had had a very vivid and life-like hallucination of her. 
It would be natural to suggest that it was the girl herself I had seen, and that 
she had merely left the breakfast-room for something she wanted from the 
scullery. But servants do not usually set about in-door work dressed in out¬ 
door costume; and, had she not seemed to me to be wearing her hat and jacket, 
I should simply have thought it was the girl herself, and made no remark." 

In the following case the apparition represented the percipient 
herself. 1 


(555. 5.) From Miss A. B. 0. 

January , 1892. 

“ In June, 1889, about 8-9 p.in., [it] being quite light at the time, I saw, 
near in Scotland, a figure approaching me, which, on coming near, I 
discovered was the double of myself, except that the figure, which wore a 
white dress, had a charming smile. I also wore a white dress ; the figure 
had black on its hands, whether gloves or mittens I do not know. I had 
neither. It was out of doors, coming down a garden walk. On holding 
out my hand to it, the figure vanished. [I was] 24 years old, in robust 
health, and not in anxiety or grief at the time.” 

(19. 23.) From Miss C. 0. 

May , 1889. 

“ I was writing in my sitting-room at our homo in Derbyshire one after¬ 
noon in summer. My table faced the open door. I looked up and saw my 
father coming in with papers in his hand, big blue official looking papers, 
and a look in Ills face I had seen a thousand times, a sort of amused look, as 
if some one had been very funny, in the unconscious way people are funny, 
and ho was coming to share the amusement with me. For an instant I 
forgot he was no longer on the earth, and I looked up expecting him to 
speak, and half rose to push across to him the chair he liked to use—when 
there was just nothing. There is nothing for evermore. 

“ That is all. Just a vivid dream, Lsuppose, not worth speaking of, and I 
never have spoken of it to anyone. You ask for a date. My father left us 
on April 12th, 1883, and it was in the summer of 1884, about June, I think, 
that I thought I ;aw him, as I have said. I think he did speak, hut if so, it 
was only to call my name or to claim my attention, just as a man would do on 
entering the room with his mind full of something he wished to impart." 

(661. 5.) From Mr. R. H. 11. 

(The account is a copy of notes made about an hour after the occurrence.) 

April 24 th [1892], 9 p.m. 

u Saw standing in front of fire-place a tall well-proportioned man, in 
I--ud check suit (drab and black), very pale, dark hair parted in the middle 

1 Such apparition- of the double” are rare. We have only seven instances 
in the Census. / 
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^ered down ; seemed thoughtful, and gaze was not directed towardtk- 
ries^pre impression lasted about five seconds, but was vivid, and I experienced 
a strange feeling all over me —unlike former feelings, when I had distinct 
consciousness of a presence, 1 but saw none. I was too much astonished to 
speak. He looked like a fairly well-to-do mechanic in liis best suit ; age 
about thirty-five. 

“The impression faded, or rather seemed to collapse, very quickly, and 
in about two seconds had entirely disappeared. Total length of view about 
five seconds.” 

(Note added a few days later.) “Distance between figure and myself 
14 feet ; room well lighted by lamps and two candles, but a lamp above 
mantelpiece projecting from wall by a sconce was hidden by figure : lamp 
not lighted. I was coming out of my bedroom ; in good health and not in 
trouble of any sort. 1 am nearly 25 years of age.” 


To these we may add a case from another class,—what wo have 
called “ incompletely developed hallucinations,”— in which, though the 
resemblance to any real object in nature is incomplete, still there is no 
question about the hallucination taking its place among these objects, 
and being, so far as sensation is concerned, of the same kind. 

(527. 4.) The following account is given by a medical man, Mr. C. T. G.:— 

April Uth, 1892. 

“About six months ago, in small hours a.m., I thought I saw a figure of 
a young man. [I was] in very good health, no anxiety ; not the slightest 
fright at the appcaranco. I awoke suddenly, feeling absolutely awake. . . . 

“ I saw the figure in bright moonlight. Moon nearly vertically overhead, 
so that it could not shine on any part of me. The blind was drawn fully up. 

“ T could see it was figure of a man dressed in black morning coat, no 
hat; figure was turned towards tin** window, so that I only could see 
a three-quarter back view and not the face. I hoped and wished it would 
move and turn round and become moro distinct ; it did none of these. Time 
seen seemed about a minute or two—probably only a few seconds. I could 
see part of the window-sill through body of figure. 

“It appeared of same semi-opacity all the time it was visible. It 
gradually faded. I must have gone to sleep again very shortly afterwards. 

‘ * Age, 28 years. 

“ I attached little importance to my hallucination, though I can’t explain or 
find any reason for my awaking suddenly and finding myself looking directly 
at the figure.” 

In cases such as these the percipient, while experiencing the 
hallucination, is at the same time normally perceiving real objects 
within his range of vision, and the hallucinatory percept is brought 
iuto relation with these, so as to occupy apparently as definite a place 
in the field of vision. The phantasm appears to stand side 1 by side 
with real objects, and the percipient is usually deceived for the 

i For other experiences of the same percipient* boo p. 80. 
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lent into thinking it as real as they. The conviction that 
is due, not to a difference in the hallucinatory percept, but to an 
exercise of the reflective judgment. The mode of appearance and dis¬ 
appearance, the appeal to another sense, the impossibility that a real 
person should have been there—points, in short, which are only 
apprehended by reflection—are the considerations on which the judg¬ 
ment depends. 


lo cases such as these, and they form the majority of our collection, 
there is no difficulty in applying the definition; the experience is 
clearly a hallucination. But in a certain number of cases there is a 
difficulty in deciding whether the phantasmal object appeared suffi¬ 
ciently external for the experience to be regarded as strictly a halluci¬ 
nation, or whether it rather belonged to the type conveniently called 
by Kandinsky “ pseudo-hallucinations.” 1 

Pseudo-hallucinations may be defined as having all the character¬ 
istics of hallucinations, except that of complete externalisation. They 
are unlike the ordinary images of fancy or memory, which we 
voluntarily call up, in being spontaneous, and in being more vivid and 
detailed, and more steady. Like hallucinations, they cannot bq called 
up, nor their form altered, at will. On the other hand, they are unlike 
hallucinations proper, in not seeming to the percipient to be perceived 
through the senses. It is with the eye of the mind, not the bodily 
eye, that he seems to see them ; with the mental, not the bodily, car 
that he seems to hear them; and accordingly they do not even suggest 
the presence of a corresponding corporeal reality. The difference 
between pseudo-hallucinations and hallucinations proper is well brought 
out by the following description, sent to us by a lady who had 
experienced both kinds. 


From Miss 0. B. M. 

(This case did not come to us through the Census.) 

When I first saw' persons who I knew were not creatures of imagina¬ 
tion, nor yet corporeally present, they seemed to be pictured just within, 
instead of before my eyes. One afternoon in the fall of 1863, while engaged 
in some household work, an elderly woman suddenly appeared to mo in that 
manner. She wore spectacles, was plainly dressed, and had an unsightly 
bend in the front of her bonnet, which showed she had not put it on before 
a mirror. She stood a few feet below my level, and her face w'ore a look of 
anxious inquiry as she tipped back her head to scan me through the 
spectacles. She remained several minutes with no change of attitude or 
expression. With my eyes open or closed, she was there. 

“ During the last six years, these phantoms have usually been projected 
into space, and I seem to see them by the ordinary method of vision, f 
have beon^iear-sighted from birth and experience the same difficulty JIi 

h ntischc und kluiigohc Bet raohtu ngen im Qcbictc dcr Sinncsttimckunoen.- ' 
Berlin, 1885 . ' 
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unreal that I do when viewing real objects ; unless the^ 


come near, I cannot clearly distinguish their features. However 


^ j .©— oauwever 

real the apparitions at first appear, a close inspection reveals that they have 
no solidity ; other objects can be seen through them. 

“Tho persons and places making up some scene of everyday life are 
generally enclosed in globes , I call them for convenience, which are 
apparently of the consistency of a soap bubble. These are sometimes white. 


sometimes shadowy, but oftener show one of the prismatic colours, like a 
dew-drop in the sunlight. The first that I noticed was in the evening, after 
the light was extinguished. In the dark, they have a semi-transparent 
whiteness, yet are illuminated within, so that what they picture is distinctly 
visible. This one revolved, not very rapidly, from west to east, one side in 
shadow, the other showing glimpses of trees, houses, Sc c. By-and-bye it 
steadied itself, as if it had been unrolling a coil and had reached the end. 

len I saw a large house and a leafless tree at one end of it. A window in 
the second storey was uncurtained, and within, at a table on which a lamp 
was burning, sat a man writing. His back was toward me. He now and then 
paused and raised his head as if following some errant thought, showing by 
his movements as well as by his figure and heavy suit of dark hair, that he 
was young and athletic. \\ liile studying this new phase of appearances, I 
fett some one near, and turning my head saw close by my side an old lady in 
a poke bonnet. Her features were small and she fixed a pair of very black 
eyes long and searchingly on my face. As I moved again, directly in front 
of me was a young girl clad in w hite ; her face was exquisitely fair and 
ttweet. At the time I had an odd suspicion that these were connect ed with 
the writer in the upper room, that somehow' ho had sent them. 

“ Not long after, while conversing with friends, and seated where the rays 
of the sun came full into the room from an opposite window, a transparent 
globe sailed in on a beam of light with active persons inside, but I could not 
watch them without attracting attention. From that time, in the dark and 
in the broad glare of day, I have seen, enshrined in the globes, images of 
towns, cities, lakes, rivers, boats, ships, the interior and exterior of churches, 
workshops, dwellings, houses, carriage^ ; in short, all the busy scenes of life 
and labour in their most intense activity. These pictures—as I beliove of 
actual life—seem literally borne on 4 the wings of the wind.’ Often when a 
door is opened, they rush in like messengers in haste. One November 
afternoon in 1882. on looking from my bedroom window, I saw a huge globe 
whirling rapidly in a dark cloud far away in the north-east. There was no 
breeze stirring outside then, but five minutes later a strong wind from that 
direction swept down the street. The globes have four apparent motions • 
they revolve, move forward or backward in a direct fine, vibrate as a pendu¬ 
lum, or spring up and down like a catch ball attached to' an elastic cord. 
Their size seems to depend mainly upon distance, being largest at the 
farthest point, diminishing in size as they approach. ... I have never 
by an effort of will been successful in summoning any apparition. Tliev 
come and go in their own way. It m when I am at my best physically, and 
n,y mental faculties keenly interested in something, that tlie pictures are 
most frequent and vivid. They are mostly quite the antipodes of mv 
mental occupation. v v 
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ith the first experience described by Miss M., may be con4 
Veridical experience (No. 27) in Phantasms of the Living , Yol. L, 
p. 209, which the percipient thus describes :— 



“ I was dressing one morning in December, 1881, when a certain con¬ 
viction came upon me that someone was in my dressing-room. On looking 
round I saw no one, but then, instantaneously (in my mind’s eye, I 
suppose), every feature of the face and form of my old friend, X., arose. 
Tills, as you may imagine, made a great impression on me. . . 

Kandinsky thinks the two phenomena, pseudo-hallucination and 
hallucination proper, so fundamentally different that if a percipient 
knows by his own experience what a genuine hallucination is, it is 
quite impossible for him to mistake a pseudo-hallucination for it. 1 

We are inclined rather to think that there are circumstances 
where even a person accustomed to both experiences may be in 
doubt. 2 3 But in any case, as our informants have not generally had 
both experiences, and as pseudo-hallucinations are sometimes very 
impressive phenomena, it is necessary to scrutinise the descriptions 
with care, lest any pseudo-hallucinations have crept in unawares. 

The difficulty in drawing the line occurs especially in two classes of 
cases. 

(1) Apparitions Seen in the Dark. 


The first of these is the class of apparitions seen in the dark when 
the percipient’s real surroundings are invisible, so that- the phantasm 
cannot stand among them and be compared with them in the same way 
as in the light. 

With sane and healthy people, mental images which, from their 
involuntariness and vividness, may be called pseudo-hallucinations, are 
not uncommon in the period between sleeping and waking, or of com¬ 
posing themselves to .sleep—they are then the illusions hypnagogiques 
of Maury. These would, of course, generally occur with closed eyes, 
and therefore, would be excluded from our tables, as explained on 
p. 36, even if reported as hallucinations. This rule we adopted, not 
because we regarded a genuine visual hallucination with closed eyes as 
an impossibility, but because the great majority of the phenomena of 
this kind are at most pseudo-hallucinations , and we could not expect 
either to distinguish true hallucinations from the others by means of 
the descriptions given or to obtain a sufficiently complete record of 
them to serve any statistical purpose. 

Things seen in actually complete darkness, but with eyes open— 


1 He believes that the two phenomena are physiologically different, a part of the 

brain coining into operation in hallucinations which does not play any partin pseudo- 
hallucinations. 

3 Kandinsky seems practically to admit this in another part of his essay. 
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™ jipient believed—belong to a somewhat different category, anc! 
^required careful consideration. Some of them are undoubtedly 
hallucinations, but in other cases there is some uncertainty. On the 
whole, we have decided that apparitions which, notwithstanding the 
darkness, seemed to the percipient to be seen occupying a definite place 
in his room—standing by his bed, for instance — should be classed as 
genuine hallucinations, and that others were to be regarded as 
probably pseudo-hallucinations. The number of apparitions seen in 
the dark thus included in our tables is 30. 1 

In 17 of the 30 cases, the figure alone appeared illuminated, 
sometimes seeming phosphorescent or emitting a special light of its 
own, as in No. 607. 1 (see p. 117); sometimes surrounded by a 
luminous aura or halo, as in the case next to be quoted ; sometimes 
merely appearing as a real person would in the light, but with nothing 
else visible round it, as in No. 192. 21 (see p. 139); and No. 740. 9 
(Miss M/s case, Chapter XVII). 


(37. 13.) From Miss H. Wilson. 

October 18 th, 1887. 

“ A long time ago I was lying asleep, or nearly so, one night, when I felt- 
a hand laid gently on my shoulder. I was not surprised or frightened. I 
thought it was my sister Alice, who shared the same room with me, and I 
was too sleepy to rouse myself till I felt the hand pressing moro heavily as 
if to wake me ; then I said, 1 What is it, Alice ? What do you want ? ’ and 
at the same time opened my eyes. No candle or lamp .was in the room, it 
Was quite dark ; but close to my bedside stood .^enveloped in light, a figure 
like my sister—it seemed my own sister Alice ; there was the golden-brown 
hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion*.and yet it lookod like a being from 
another world, standing in light unlike any earthly light—a beautiful 
glorified being ! It stood for a few moments, then vanished, and the room 
was all darkness again. T felt deep a\ve, but no fear.” 


In 12 other cases out of the 30 the room appeared illuminated 
though it was really dark ; in three of these the figure seemed to 
emit the light {e.y.. No. 33.25, a case published in Proceedings S.P.R » 
Vol. V., p. 462) ; in the others, the room and figure both seemed to bo 
lighted in an ordinary manner, as in the following :— 

(196. 17.) From Miss E. M. J. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

“One night in the year 1882 or 1883, I awoke completely and sat up i n 
bed. There was light enough in the room to see all the objects in it 


i In the great majority of ease* of hallucinations experienced when the percipient 
was m bed, the room was not completely dark. 

» Eighteen persons, whose experience* had previously been published in Phant,^ 
of the im«f or the Proceed,n,,, b.P.R., happo n to huve ^ i„duded in the Censp*. 
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ctly. My bed faced the door. Coming from the door, which waqJSB_ 

w distinctly, and noticed the dress she had on, a lady friend staying in 
the house. She was advancing on her hands and knees. My first thought 
was that she had suddenly lost her reason. I asked her what she wanted. 
She did not answer but disappeared under the bed. I leaned over the side 
of the bed to see if I could see her, believing her really to be there ; almost 
immediately the room became quite dark. I had no feeling of fear, and I 
am sure that I was wide awake. I was teaching at the time, and had been 
overworking. I was in the habit of seeing the lady almost daily, and had 
done so for some years. She was presumably asleep in bed at the time on 
the other side of the passage. I was alone.” 


The remaining case, which follows, seems intermediate between these 
two types. 

(53. 21.) From Miss F. D. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

“I saw two figures dressed in brown, monkish habits, with cowls over 
their heads, and long grey beards. They appeared to come out of a cup¬ 
board in ray room and walk to the bedside. I had been asleep, but awoke 
in fright. Opposite the bed was a recess in the wall, not deep, which was 
illuminated by a phosphorescent light. The apparition, both of figures and 
light, continued for some minutes, until I had time to light a candle, 
when it disappeared. This took place in the year 1879.” 

If the following specimen of wliat we regard as a pseudo-hallucina¬ 
tion—and therefore do not include in our statistics—be compared with 
the cases just quoted, the difference will be clear. 


(37. 23.) From Mr. J, W. A. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

“ Over and over again I have seen faces in the dark. Lying in bed, 
broad awake, faces have come out suddenly in the darkness near my bed, 
appearing, some hideous, some beautiful, and generally extremely vivid. 
Here is a particular instance. I had been reading of Brynhilda and lay 
in bed thinking about her life; when out there came on the darkness a 
grand face—worth anyone’s toil to transfer to canvas—and so vivid that 
now, after several years’ interval, I could make a picture of it if I could only 
draw. In general, however, these faces seem to have no connection with 
any particular person or name. They occur most commonly when I an 1 
very tired.” 

It may interest our readers to give here two other instances of 
pseudo-hallucinations between sleeping and waking, which illustrate 
different types. 

(38. 11.) From Professor M. 

May 2uth. 1889. 

“ My imagination was vividly impressed by the Exhibition of 1851,and for 
long after, perhaps a ywr or more, I used to like to shut my eyes when 1 
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bed and keep very still, and gradually out of the darkness the: 
come rolling towards me a gorgeous billow covered with bright 
objects, and then another, and then another ; and they would get brighter 
and brighter and then gradually fade away. In this sense I had no control 
over them, that I never knew what was coining next, and the first time they 
came it must have been entirely without any willing on my part. But 
afterwards my will used often to help them on. I recollect, however, that 
I could not always get them when I wanted. (The billow shape of the 
appearances probably had its origin in those long trestles, covered generally 
with red cloth, and laden with all manner of goods, that are to be seen at 
exhibitions.) I was in delicate health, subject to headaches of a severity 
which is, I believe, very rare, and apt to have my sensitiveness to outward 
impressions vary very muoh.” 



(478. 4.) From Miss M. Bramston. 

41, Dingwall-road, Croydon, October 13th, 1892. 

“ On the night of Thursday, October 6th, as I was settling to sleep, I saw 
before my eyes a picture of two strips of still shining water, with trees on 
their banks reflected in them, one behind the other; the trees seemed to change 
as I looked, being sometimes ordinary hedgerow trees, then pollard willows, 
then hedgerow trees again. I watched the picture with great pleasure, think¬ 
ing with my waking senses how pretty it was. The next day I was returning 
from Folkestone to London, and the floods were out in places beside the line. 
I saw two strips of shining water, one behind the other, with trees reflected 
in them, just as in my hypnagogic picture. As the train went on the tree 
reflections changed, and one strip of flood on the other side of the train had 
pollard willows reflected in it. I had not consciously realised that the rain 
we had been having was likely to produce floods, but certainly the reality 
seemed curiously to correspond to the hypnagogic picture. 

“ M. Bramston.” 

Returning to fully externalised hallucinations seen in the dark, 
the apparent illumination of the real objects in the room, which, as we 
have seen, accompanies many of them, is a noteworthy phenomenon. 
It seems possible that it is of the same nature as an experience which 
is not uncommon with some persons, namely, that on waking in the 
dark the whole room appears light for a short time. One informant 
who has several times experienced this, describes the impression 
as “ a momentary flash ” ; in other cases there is merely a vague im¬ 
pression of dazzling light on first opening the eyes. % It has been 

suggested that such experiences may be due to hyperesthesia_a 

greater sensitiveness to light, and consequent power of seeing in what 
ordinarily appears to be darkness—just at the moment of waking, after 
the eyes have been for some time in a condition of repose. 1 Cases like 

i Eight out of the nine cases in which the room seemed illuminhted and a figure 
appeared in it occurred within a few moments after waking, and in three of these 
cases the experience recurred several times in the same way to the same percipient. 
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of Miss Mason, one of our informants (quoted in Procee < 

.R., Vol. VIII., p. 372), who saw her room as it really was, but not 
as she imagined it to be, certainly suggest the hypothesis of real vision 
of real objects ; and there, is an analogous case (not in our present 
collection) where the light accompanying an apparition revealed an 
object — a gun— in the place it really occupied, but not where the 
percipient fancied it was. This, however, is no proof that the vision 
of it was not an externalised memory image, as the percipient, 
having placed his gun in that particular position himself, must have 
been subconsciously aware of its true position, which was, in 
fact, that in which he had last actually seen it. A hypothesis 
which involves the assumption that an abnormal experience is in part 
hallucinatory, and in part due to a hyperresthetic condition, seems 
somewhat strained in the absence of any direct evidence of a connec¬ 
tion between hypenesthesia and hallucination. It seems simpler to 
suppose the room to be seen hallucinatorily, like the figure in it, the 
illuminated room being an externalised memory image, suggested by 
the percipient’s consciousness of where he is. There seems no reason 
to assume a fundamental difference between an apparent illumination 
of the real room in which the percipient is, and a vision of an 
illuminated room, like the following : — 


(421. 9.) From Mr. A. C. B. 

March 7 th, 1891. 

“From the time when I was about 12 years old to my present age (22), 
I have often, when waking in middle of the night, found the room apparently 
blazing with light, heard loud music, generally of a band, and seen a number 
of men and women, generally dancing or in rapid motion ; men and women 
in evening clothes, women in w'hite. This has gradually disappeared in 
about 5 to 10 seconds from the time when I aw r oke. Sometimes the 
impressions were very distinct, sometimes weak. But T was always wide 
awake when they occurred, and often made distinct attempts to recognise 
faces, unsuccessfully, and to remember distinctly the impressions. Once 
about three years ago, after the usual impression had faded away, I saw a 
man in a brown dress of last century at the foot of my bed. I did not 
recognise his face, and there was nothing remarkable about him. These 
impressions never made me at all afraid. 

“Age from 12—22. The impressions have lately occurred less frequently. 
My health has always been good, though 1 am slightly nervous. I have never 
suffered from any particular grief or anxiety.” 

Mr. B. writes further:— 

“As to the light, 1 did not see the room by it as it is, but a completely 
different room, of which I had only a very vague impression. There was 
always a mirror, the most luminous thing in the room, directly opposite me, 
though there might be no real glass in the room at all. There is no un¬ 
familiar position of a familiar object. I imagine the light is altogether a 
part of the hallucination, which is of course purely subjective.” 
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(2) Visions. 

second class of cases in which the line between hallucinations 
and pseudo-hallucinations is often peculiarly difficult to draw is the 
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classwhich we have called “ Visions.” By “ visions,” as already said 
in explaining the tables, we mean scenes or pictures, or sometimes 
single figures or faces, which do not seem to belong to the percipients 


actual surroundings. , 

There is no question that the vision is adequately externalised when 
it is quite definitely located among the percipient’s actual surroundings 
as seen at the time; for instance,when it is seen on a reflecting or other 
surface, as in No. 406. 25. (see p. 106); or when the wall seems to open 
and the vision to be seen through it, as in No. 442. 15 (Mrs. 11. s case 
in Chapter XVII). In other cases, the relation of the hallucinatory 
object to the percipient’s surroundings is less definite, but the re¬ 
semblance of the apparent perception to ordinary vision is still 
unmistakable ; the case given on the preceding page, No. 421. 9, is 
an instance of this. But between these and mental pictures many 
gradations seem to occur, and neither the percipients nor ourselves 
can always feel sure on which side of the line dividing externalised 
from non-externalised visions particular cases should come. A couple 
of cases will illustrate the difficulty. The following is one which, 
after some hesitation, we have decided was a pseudo -hallucination, and 
have accordingly not included in our tables. 


(42. 25.) From Miss C. P. M. C. 

(The account was written in the beginning of June, 1889.) 

“I distinctly saw a person whom I knew (M. T.) lying in bed, and the 
yoom and furniture exactly as I last saw it. I had the impression of hearing 
her voice. The* impression was so vivid that for the time it stopped my 
reading, and I remember being surprised at it and wondering whether the 
woman were alive or dead. I had had a letter three days previously saying 
she was dying- She had been an invalid when I first saw her, so that I never 

knew her otherwise than in bed. 

•‘Place : probably in the Geological Museum. Date : May l4th, 1889, 
Tuesday, in the morning. 

“I was reading geology [at the time]. I was not out of health, but I 
was in anxiety on quite a different subject. 

“ I did not know the woman very well, and did not see her often. 

4 * She died that day, but I do not know the hour. 

[other persons were present at the time]. 

iti fiave had many such impressions, probably quite as vivid, but none 
that I remember much about, as at the time I took no notice of them. Once, 
when a child, being in bed but certainly awake, I remember hearing voices 
of people I knew well who were far away at the time.” 

Miss 0. gave an account of this experience verbally to the collector. 
Miss Alice Johnson, before writing it down. For the exact date she referred 
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(mail diary, in which she had noted some incident that she rememh 
happened on the same day as her vision. 

We find from the Register at Somerset House that M. T. died at the 
Hospital for Incurables, Heaton Norris, Stockport, on May 14th, 1880. 

Miss C. explained that the other “impressions” she mentioned were of 
the nature of vivid visualisations. She describes these further in a letter 
written some time later : — 


July 9 th, 1892. 

11 1 perfectly well remember telling you my experience of having had 
a 1 vision/ as you call it. The incident itself I still remember vividly, 
though the surroundings are rather dimmed. It happened one morning 
that I was doing practical work in the Laboratory . 1 Suddenly, as by a 
sort of flash, I saw M. T. before me, lying in bed as I had seen her last, 
and I remember thinking and wondering was she dead ; and it struck me 
then how strange it was it should flash across me so suddenly, when I was 
intent upon my work ; it required a considerable effort of will to return to 
my work afterwards. Of course it must be remembered that I knew she 
was very ill and likely to die ; she was in an incurable hospital, and I had 
been interesting myself a few months previously in getting her elected as 


a free inmate. 

“ So much for the facts. I don’t think I have ever had any other such 
experience which impressed me so much and of which I remember the 
details so well. This one occurred at the very time Miss T. died, or with¬ 
in half-an-hour of it. I think I told you I had p, faint recollection of some¬ 
thing like it having happened when I was a school-girl, but no distinct 
impression remains. It seems to me that everybody can more or less 
voluntarily visualise persons and scenes. I can do it so that the people are 
very nearly, if not quite, as vivid as if they were actually bef* 're me, and I 
can hold imaginary conversations with them. 

“ It sometimes happens that while I am quite occupied, spontaneously 
some one comes up before me whom I have not seen or thought about 
at all for a long time. I think about them for a little time, possibly saying 
to myself, ‘ Why do I think of so and so now ? ’ and then I quite naturally 
cease to think of them, but I have never before found that anything 
happened to these people at these times. 

“[The case of] Miss T. impressed me so much, first, because it was 
so vivid ; second, because I heard a day or two afterwards that she had 
died at that time. You happened to speak to me about the psychological 
investigations soon afterwards, otherwise it would probably have faded 
from my memory. Of these vivid impressions of people I have just men¬ 
tioned, I remember only two for certain since Easter ; others may have 
occurred, but no impression remains.” 


On the other hand, we have decided to class as a hallucination 
the following case of a dreara-like apparition, because the feeling of 
spatial relation to the vision was prominent in the percipient’s mind. 

1 Doubtless a mistake from lapse of memory, as the previous account says, “iu 
the museum.” Miss C. was in the habit of working in both places about that 
time. [A. J.] 
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12.) From Miss C. M. Campbell. 

case has already been printed in Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. VIIL, 
p. 324, in the Record of a Haunted House , by Miss R. C. Morton ; but as 
it is the best illustration in the Census of the particular point in question, 
we have thought it desirable to reprint it here.] 

77, Chesterton-road, North Kensington, W., March 31st, 1892. 

“ On the night on which Miss Morton first spoke to the figure, as stated 
in her account, I myself saw her telepathically. I was in my room (I was 
then residing in the North of England, quite 100 miles away from Miss 
Morton’s home), proparing for bed, between 12 and half-past, when I seemed 
suddenly to be standing close to the door of the housemaid’s cupboard, 
facing the short flight of stairs leading to the top landing. Coming 
down these stairs, I saw the figure, exactly as described, and about 
two steps behind Miss Morton herself, with a dressing-gown thrown 
loosely round her, and carrying a candle in her hand. A loud voice 
in the room over-head recalled me to my surroundings, and although I tried 
for some time I could not resume the impression. 

“ The black dress, dark head-gear, widow’s cuffs and handkerchief were 
plainly visible, though the details of them were not given me by Miss Morton 
till afterwards, when I asked her whethor she had not seen the apparition 
on that night. 

“C. M. Campbell.” 


Miss Morton adds :— “ Miss Campbell was the friend to whom I first 
spoke of the apparition. She suggested to me that when next I saw her I 
should speak ; but of course she had, no idea when this would be. She wrote 
an account to me the next day of what she had seen, and asked me if I had not 
seen the figure that night; but naturally did not know that I had done so, 
until she received my reply. Miss Campbell asks me to say that this is 
the only vision she has had, veridical or otherwise.” 


m V\ Sense of Presence . 

*««v 

We pass to consider a kind of experience the discussion of which 
will further illustrate the difficulties of classification with which we are 
now dealing. This is an impression of the near presence of someone, 
in which no sensation, either of sight, hearing, or touch, appears to be 
involved. We cannot regard it as strictly a sensory hallucination, and 
► accordingly we have not included any instance of it in our Tables; still, 
it involves a more or less definite quasi-perception of the occupation of 
space in the neighbourhood of the percipient. The impression, in a 
slight degree, is familiar to most people, and is probably sometimes 
caused by slight sounds, movements of the air, &c., of which the 
origin is undetected, and the existence perhaps not consciously per¬ 
ceived. But, in the degree in which we are now concerned with it, the 
impression does not seem explicable in this way, and it is often so 
strong as to appear to the percipient a very striking phenomen _m, and 
! to produce a great effect on his mind. 
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America, says (Principles of Psychology, Yol. II., p. 322):— 

u From the way in which this experience is spoken of by those who 
have had it, it would appear to be an extremely definite and positive 
state of mind, coupled with a belief in the reality of its object quite as 
strong as any direct sensation ever gives. And yet no sensation seems 
to be connected with it at all. . . . The phenomenon would seem 

to be due to a pure conceptio'n becoming saturated with the sort of 
stinging urgency which ordinarily only sensations bring.” 

The effect of the experience on the percipient may be the greater 
from its being completely non-sensory, since this would make it appear 
more unaccountable. Similarly, voices or sounds coming from nothing 
visible are often more startling than visual hallucinations, as being 
primd facie more unaccountable. This is perhaps the reason why stories 
of “ haunted houses ” in which nothing happens, except that mysterious 
noises are heard, appeal so strongly to the popular imagination ; and 
when an impression is produced of the presence of an object imper¬ 
ceptible by any sense, the mysterious effect is heightened still further. 

The narrative that follows describes a series of such impressions, 
occurring to the percipient of case (661.5) quoted above (see p. 74). 

(661. 5) Mr. II. writes :— 


February 29th, 1892. 


“In September, 1890.1 was reading for entrance [to the University]. About 
11 p.m. I was engaged with Cicero, De Scnedute,in a little room I have formerly 
used as a snug and studio for painting. I suddenly became conscious of a feeling 
that some one else was present. I looked round, expecting to see my mother, 
who had occasionally come in, for I had several times left the lamp burning 
all night ; but I saw no one. I examined the room, measuring about 16 
feet x 8 feet. I expected to find my mother hid behind a large studio easel ; 
she is fond of practical jokes. There was no one there. Very puzzled, I 
commenced reading, or rather tried to do so, for I had only time to place the 
book in front of me when I became convinced of some one looking over my 
shoulder. I took an old constable’s staff which I used for a ruler, as though 
I intended to use it, and suddenly turned round and saw—no one. At this 
time 1 never gave spiritual phenomena a thought. I went round the room 
again and off to bod, very puzzled indeed. About a little more than a year 
afterwards—Oct., 1891—I was smoking in another man’s rooms here. 
I was alone, and was leisurely turning over Thomson’s Laws of Thought , 
and I experienced the same feeling very intensely. I did not at t he moment 
think of my former experience, but, being a freshman, I naturally thought 
of some trick, hut 1 found no one. I then began to feel—shall I say 
know ?—that a woman was present. I put it down to hallucination and went 
down into the town. About June last year, after mature consideration, I 
came to believe that there was evidence enough to grant the possibility of 
spirit phenomena. Since then I have had several most vivid returns of similar 
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ijes, one when out for a walk, the rest being in my rooms at br? 

, and always this woman. Why do I say it is a woman ? And yi 
• i s ; I do not believe, I bum —always when not thinking about it. 
The last was after a card party in my rooms. I was rather irritated at the 

time, and I am afraid said very sharply, “ Oh go to the -! ” Whether 

this adjuration was entirely efficacious remains to be proved, but the feeling 
of the presence suddenly ceased. If it was a spirit, she did not even give 
me an opportunity for an apology. 

“ About a week after this—I cannot ascertain at this moment the exact 
date— I was in the Assembly Rooms, directly opposite the gates, listening to 
Arthur Helmore in some of his sketches. I suddenly became seized with 
the idea that an old man in last century costume was present on 
the stage, and he gradually passed through the wings. I could have stood at 
an easel and painted it, yet I did not see him. This was the most vivid 
of all. 

“Iam often conscious of presences, though sometimes very vague, some¬ 
times in the air, sometimes walking about, very seldom standing still. In 
every case my attention is called — shall I say, by the magnetic influence ? I 
never fancy there is something, and then believe there is a visitor. My first 
experience of [these] sensations was in 1887. All were out of the house but 
myself, even servants. I was cataloguing my late father’s library. I distinctly 
heard the front door open, some one come down the hall, go upstairs. I went 
to the door of the room expecting to see some one going upstairs ; there 
was no one there, and the front door was bolted. It was the spring race 
meeting in the town. I thought that possibly some one might have walked 
in. I went upstairs—no one there ! During the writing of this, I have been 
conscious of a draped figure coming in at the door and making a circle round 
the room and disappearing behind my back. Its colour was a delicate raw 
umber, almost the tone, but not the shade, of the ground of a plover’s egg. 

“I am healthy, and take an enormous amount of oxercise, and am con¬ 
sidered an exceptionally strong man. I cannot put it down to hallucination, 
and yet now is it that I should know the^colours ? I have stood in my room 
and called upon them to appear, and they would not favour me. I once 
walked up to one, or rather tried to, and it backed through an india- 
rubber plant, through an engraving of Sir. F. Leighton’s 44 Solitude,” and 
the wall—and yet I did nob see it.” 

In this case, we see the experience in various fonns, from thg mere 
sense of presence, unaccompanied by distinct sensory impressions or 
images, and nut very definitely localised in space, to the figure occupy¬ 
ing a perfectly definite place in the real surroundings, and whose form 
and colour is clearly apprehended by visual images, which, however 
were not externalised. It is important to notice that Mr. H. is a good 
judge of this, as he has experienced a complete visual hallucination 
as well and can compare them. Compare with this a case quoted in 
Proceedings, S.P.R..V 0 I. VI p . 53, where, however, the impression 

TsS 7 * ^ ^ ^ Where the fi ^ e ™ -PP-ed to 
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ual hallucinations-which are undoubtedly fully externalise 
lines complicated by a non-externalised element. Thus, 



errall in her experiments in crystal vision (see Proceedings , S.P.R., 
Vol. VIII.,. p. 174) is sometimes aware that certain objects in the 
vision have certain colours, while conscious of not seeing the colour. 

Auditory pseudo-hallucinations—sometimes described as the hear¬ 
ing of inner voices, which seem to be heard by the mind, and not by 
the ear—are not uncommon experiences with some persons. A striking 
instance is given in Phantasms of the Living (VoL I., p. 481, footnote). 
Some of these auditory cases, like some of the visual ones, seem to be 
on the verge of externalisation, and the percipient himself cannot 
always say whether they are externalised or not. Occasionally, even 
in cases that seem externalised, there is some quality that differentiates 
them from real external sounds. 


Thus one percipient, Mrs. G., (682. 5.) writes:— 

“The hallucination consisted in hearing myself being called by name, so 
distinctly that I have looked around to hear whom the sound came from ; 
though, whether from imagination or the remembrance of this having 
occurred before, the voice, if I may call it so, had a quite indefinable quality, 
which invariably startled me and separated it from any ordinary sound! 
This lasted for several years. I am quite unable to explain the circum¬ 
stances, or that which impressed them upon mo after * the voice ’ ceased.” 


It occasionally happens that a visual hallucination is associated with K 
an auditory p-eudo-hallucination ; a completely externalised apparition 
seeming to communicate something in words which the percipient 
apprehends, but without seeming to hear them. We have no case 
of the converse kind— i.e. y of a voice heard and felt to proceed from a 
pseudo-hallucinatory apparition. 


[The following account, which was received independently of the Census, 
is taken from notes made by a member of the Committee during an interview 
with the percipient, MissG., who having almost lost her eyesight, was unable 
to write it herself. She ha > had several other visual hallucinations.] 

December 20 th t 1891. 

44 Miss G. had once living with her as lady companion a Mrs. V,, who 
died of consumption in a home at Bournemouth on Nov. 25, 1888. Mrs. V.’s 
tw< children, who had lied before her, were buried in the Norwood 
Cemetery, and Miss G. had promised that, if she went to the coinci ry, she 
would look at their graves and see that they were in good condition. On 
Monday, May 11th, 1891, she had an opportunity of going to the cemetery 
>n the morning, and found the graves well kept, as it turned out that a re¬ 
lative of Mrs. V.’s had looked after them ; so sho felt no more responsibility 
about them, and thought no more about them. Sho came home to luncheon, 
and afterwards her cousin Miss B. was reading aloud to her, when she 
suddenly saw Mrs. V. standing against a dark part of the wall, about 10 feet 
from her, in a black serge dress, dark blue cloth jacket, like one Mrs. V. 
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u/foj herself, a hat which she was familiar with, and tan gloves, liR 
V. had once bought, bub with plain silk stripes on the back, 
iiisteiiclof little tufts which the original gloves had had. Miss G. recognised 
definitely all these articles of dress and looked up at the figure, expecting 
it to speak. She heard the words, “ Thank you for going to see my babies.” 
The voice seemed to come from the figure and was distinctly recognised by 
Miss G. as Mi's. V.’s voice, but yet it was not exactly audible like a real 
sound, so that she would not have expected another person to hear it,—she 
thought, because the lips of the figure did not move. On the other hand, 
the figure itself was so clearly visible that she did expect her cousin to 
see it, but she did not. It was perfectly natural and life-like— with sunny 
hair and bright colour like a Consumptive person ; the right’hand wits 
crossed over the left, the figure was tall and broad. Mrs. V. had been 
a rather striking-looking person. The attitude of the hands was charac¬ 
teristic. 

“At this time Miss G. was nearly blind, but could see the apparition quite 
as clearly as a rather short-sighted person would eveif have seen a real person 
at that distance, viz., about 10 feet.” 


An instance where the idea of the tactile and muscular sense comes 
similarly into play in a pseudo-hallucinatory manner, without actual 
sensation, and yet with a spontaneity and insistence quite unusual in 
imagined sensations, is the following : — 

(446. 25.) From Mrs. W. 

(The account was written in 1891.) 

41 A few years ago I received a letter from one of my sons, who was seeing 
America for the first time on his way to the Rocky Mountains. Amongst' 
other things he described his visit to Niagara. It Jiad evidently impressed 
him with the greatest admiration'and delight, so that he could hardly tear 
himself away from the position he had taken above the Falls. His 
description was not minute, but the few words he did say were very expressive, 
so that I seemed to know a little what it was like, and what it Was like to 
him as he stood there. I generally read my children s letters two or three 
times, and I am almost sure that it was not at my first reading of this 
letter, but at a seoond reading of it in the^ afternoon, and certainly in a room 
by myself, that f found myself experiencing a very extraordinary sensation 
of what I suppose I should have felt if I had,been with my son at Niagara, 
and of what I suppose he felt. It was not seeing or hearing, not even 
feeling the spray as if actually wotting my face, but I should describe the 
sensation ^vs the half-exhausting and yet delightful exhilaration and 
breathlessness produced by high wind and dashing water. I had made no 
effort to realise so completely what my son had seen and felt. The sensation 
distinctly came to me, and was such a very palpable impalpability that I - tood 
or sat quite still, recipient of this strange effect, anxious to lose none of it. 

“ I do not remember the actual effect upon me of any fine waterfall, not 
having seen any for a great many years, and never any very remarkable 
one, so that the effect of the dash and grandeur of a high sea is the nearest 
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« I know to what I felt on tliis occasion. I stood still in 
any of the strange visitation, until it began to lose power 
'pecome only a faint effect, and then ceased, cither because it had exhausted • l 
itself or because my receiving power was exhausted. 

“Then I moved across the room, and I remember trying whether I could 
revive the eflect—make it return—having the lately-read letter with me all 
the time, no doubt. But, to measure the power of the feeling in the form 
in which my mind’s eye has clothed it ever since (and no doubt did at the 
time), what had been an airy, cloudy column of force a foot and moro 
high, would now only rise half a foot or less, then sink, then be renewed at 
my desire, only in smaller height (so my imagination described to me the 
lesser degree), then in smaller still, I suppose (though tliis third degree 
I cannot distinctly recall), and then no more, or I gave up the attempt. 

I felt no sensation of spray dashed up upon me, and actually wetting me, 
but all that was not palpable of it I felt. I was not made actually breath¬ 
less, but had the sensation of it, without the actual thing.” 




and to 


We will conclude this section with two cases, included in our Tables 
which seem to be on the line between hallucinations and pseudo^ 
hallucinations. The first we are disposed to regard as a pseudo-hallu- . 
cination at the outset, turning into a fully externalised, though 
momentary, hallucination of the ordinary type at the end. 


( 584 - 24.)* From Miss S. 

January 22?ui, 1892. 

•Six years ago at Gibraltar, when standing washing her hands in dressing- 

room at A, with her back to C, Miss S. 

‘ saw with her eyes ’ (sho knows this 
was impossible because of the w T all on 
either side of C, but she can only 
describe it that way) a friend of hers, 
then living in the West of Scotland, 
walk in at the door B, having a strange 
set smile on his face, and walk across 
the room, and stand in doorway C. She then turned round and looked at 
him. She had only a glimpse of him after turning round, and then he 
vanished. She learned afterwards that he had died at that hour on that 
day. She mentioned what she had seen to no one beforehand. She was in 
very good health at the time.” 



The difficulty in classifying the earlier part of tliis experience lies 
in the expression “saw with her eyes,” since this quality of seeming to 
be seen with the bodily eyes is precisely the quality which is lacking in 

1 This case is strictly speaking at second-hand, but the collector is very well k nown 
t<» Uf«, linR been a collaborator in various departments of Psychical Research work, 
ivnd is known by us to be careful and accurate, and acquainted with the questions at 
ismte. Failing to get the percipient to write an account, or to agree to sign it, she 
v 1 it herself, after hearing it from her and questioning her about it. 
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hallucinations. We are disposed, however, to think, notwitlk^ 
iig this expression, that the first part of the experience was not 
an apparent sense-perception, since, if the percipient really felt as 
though she saw the figure with her eyes, why did she turn round to 
look at it l 1 

The next case is a vision of great vividness, but it is somewhat 
difficult, at any rate in retrospect, to say whether it appeared to be 
seen with the bodily eyes. 


(38. 24.) From Mr. A. D. 

. August 8 Ihy 1889. 

“The details of the illusion are very simple. I was lying in bed, on a 
Sunday morning in November, 1876, quite awake and as well as usual at 
that time. The door between the bedroom and the keeping-room was shut, 
and the position in whicli I was lying would have made it impossible to see 
anything in the adjoining room, even had the door been open. Suddenly 
I saw on the table there a row of letters, laid one below the other, so as to 
leave the addresses and the bt*inps in sight. Their exact number I have 
forgotten, and it is of no consequence The handwriting on the envelopes 
was in each case unknown to me, but tho nost-marks, which were all un¬ 
usually distinct—as clear as the Bath stamp, u 7nu have ever noticed that— 
all bore the names of places where the few relations 1 nav, were then living, 
and at once I knew that the letters contained the news of then * wh "fiW 
some time I lay there thinking, not in the dreamy and half-conscious state 
which sometimes comes from a sudden shock, but with a full and vivid sense 
of what had happened and of the difference which it would make in my life. 
At last, with a great effort, 1 got up, determined to read the details and to 
know the worst. I dressed first, and then went into the next room to get 
the letters. I cannot describe the effect of going to the table and finding 
nothing except the breakfast things. There was no feeling of relief ; it 
seemed as if some violent convulsion were tearing one’s whole structure in' 
pieces, and for some minutes after that I can remember nothing. Even 
then the illusion did not pass away. iUl that day I waited in suspense for 
the letters of the next day, expecting the news to come then; and with the 
force gradually failing, the same idea lasted on through the week, till at Inst 
it passed into a shadow and vanished aXvay. 

* * The vividness of the thing you will best understand from this-that 
I have entirely forgotten the size and shape of the rooms, the arrangement 
of the furniture, and all the other details connected with them, except so 
far as they relate to this one incident. Where the bookcases were placed, and 
the position of the couch and the easy chairs, I could not tell, but the bed, 
the door between the rooms, and the table, 1 could mark down to an inch. 1 

Mr. D. adds, in answer to quotations :— 

4< I was certainly awake, and with my eyes open, when the vision 
occurred. Looking back, it is impossible to say whether there w'as any 
consciousness of what was really before me, but my impression is that 

i 

i Compare a case in Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. Itl.» P* 
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e moment everything but the sight of the table and the letters 
utely wiped out.” 

Visualising. 

It seems appropriate to consider in connection with the question 
of externalisation, whether there is any relation between visualising 
power and hallucination. The power of visualising—that is, calling 
up vivid and distinct mental images of objects thought of—varies 
greatly with different individuals, as we know from Mr. Galton’s 
investigations. ( Enquiries into Human Faculty , pp. 83-114.) 

MM. Binet and Fdr6 ascertained (Animal Magnetism , p. 221) 
that most of the persons with whom they tried experiments in 
hypnotically induced hallucinations were, in the waking state, good 
visualisers, and they believe that persons who have the power of 
visualising are more susceptible of visual hallucinations than others. 
The two things, however, do not necessarily go together. One of 
the ladies whose crystal-seeing ovperiments Mr. Myers gives in 
Proceedings, S.P.R., Vol. VIT^<> p» 499. iVIiss wlio, moreover 
has frequently spontane^ 8 visual hallucinations as well as those 
she induces in 1 lie crystal, tells us that she is not a good visualiser ; 
and nu’nv *r^d visualisers do not see hallucinations. We should 
li. ve liked to ascertain what proportion of the persons who have 
reported visual hallucinations to us are good visualisers; but 
the question seemed scarcely simple enough to put indiscriminately and 
without oral explanation to those who had not thought of it before ; 
ail< \\e were, moreover, afraid of its increasing the trouble already im- 
P° sec . 011 our urfonnants, so that we have not attempted any statistical 
inquiry on the subject. The accounts, however, which we have 
received from some of our informants lead us to conclude that the 
power varies considerably, not only in different individuals, but in the 
same individual at different times. It has been especia 11 / noticed by 
somo persons that they have it in a much greater degree just before 
going to sleep, and in the condition between sleeping and waking. 
Mr. Gal ton gives two instances of this from bad visualisers. (Op. cit., 

p- «41.) The following communications have been received by ourselves 
on the subject. 

November 28th, 1891. 

“ Beak Mu. Myeiw,—S ince hearing your paper on the Subliminal Self, I 
have been making observations, as you suggested one should, on my power 
of visualising just before going to sleep, and I find that at this time the 
power is extraordinarily increased, so that scenes which at ordinary times 
present themselves to me in fragments appear as if they were really before 
111 ; 1 was myself quite surprised at the result. 


“C. C." 
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e/n falling asleep, and especially . when dozing ,in a chair, 
powers are raised above their normal level. Visualised scenes, 
of the nature of dreams, but partly under control, take the place of what is 
going on in the room, or mix thomselves up with it. 

“ H. Babixgton Smith.” 


Mrs. H. Sidgwick writes :— 

“My ordinary visual mental images are extremely vague. They exist, — it 
is, for instance, often by a vague visual impression of its place in a shelf 
that I can find a book, —but they are fragmentary and indefinite. I cannot 
recall clearly the faces most familiar to me. Occasionally, however, when 
half asleep, I have a flash of good visualisation. I remember one occasion. 
I was half asleep and had before me the usual vague kind of image of a 
number of persons, and, among them, one whose aspect I was very familiar 
with ; when suddenly, and for a brief moment, this person’s image came to my 
mental vision in a perfectly dist inct and definite form, as clear and detailed 
as if he had been actually before me in the flesh, and altogether different 
from the previous vague image of him. This instance was more or less in¬ 
voluntary, and verges, therefore, I suppose, on a pseudo-hallucination ; but 
I also am sometimes able when half asleep to call up, voluntarily, clearer 
visual images than my ordinary waking ones.” 


This increase of visualising power under conditions known to be 
favourable to pseudo-hallucinations looks as if the two things were 
related, at least to some extent, but it would not necessarily follow 
that genuine hallucinations were also related to general visualising 
power. 
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Chapter V. 

THE RELATION OF ILLUSIONS TO HALLUCINATIONS. 

In the last chapter we had to distinguisli between hallucinations 
and non-externalised mental images. In this we have to deal with 
the limits of the class of hallucinations on the other side, and to 
discuss those cases where the doubt is not as to externalisation, 
but as to whether what is experienced is not merely an illusion, in 
which some real object is perceived, but misinterpreted as something 
else. 1 

The following are good instances of well-observed illusions. As 
such they would, of course, be excluded from our statistics. 

(703. 5.) From Professor W. R. Sorley. 

Cardiff, July 2%t, 1891. 

“ Lying in bed, facing the window, and opening my eyes voluntarily in 
order to drive away the imagery of an unpleasant dream which was begin¬ 
ning to revive* I saw the figure of a man, some three or four feet distant 
from ray head, standing perfectly still by the bedstead, so close to it that 
the bedclothes seemed slightly pushed towards me by his leg pressing 
against them. The image was perfectly distinct—-height about five feet 
eight inches, sallow complexion, grey eyes, greyish moustache, short and 
bristly, and apparently recently clipped. His dress seemed like a dark grey 
dressing-gown, tied with a dark red rope. 

“My first thought was, 'That’s a ghost’ ; my second, ‘It may be a 
burglar whose designs upon my watch are interrupted by my opening my 
eyes.* I bent forward towards him, and the image vanished. 

1 There is an exj>erience with which we are all familiar, which is not an illusion 
in exactly the same sen.se as the above, since it involves no erroneous inference from 
what is seen, but which is instructive in considering the process involved in such 
illusions. The experience we moan m the interpretation of a pattern in either of two 
different ways at will, as when we see a rose on a wall paper, either as a face ora rose, as 
we choose. The most striking e \ am pies are the drawings in black and white, which have 
been a good deal sold of late years, which are so drawn as to represent two distinct 
things at the same time ; for instance, one drawing may be either seen as a half-length 
picture of a coquettish looking young woman, or as the head of a cross old crone. 
Having seen the picture in one way, it i^ often only by a considerable effort that we 
can interpret it in its other equally real meaning, and then it is only by a similar 
effort that we can return to the first view. 

When one of the interpretations is unreal, or unintended, as is, of course, the 
when we are concerned with the ordinary objects or patterns surrounding us, 
it may vary with the condition of our eyesight, or other circmnstancos. A friend of 
mint informs us that on one occasion, when lying in bed unwell, and with 
temperature somewhat above the normal, the patterns on his wall paper, the folds of 
his curtains, Ac., made themselves up into numerous very definite and quite per¬ 
sistent figures, which ho was quite unable to reproduce when his illness was over. 

The following is a curious e\pt-rience apparently of this character, in which the 
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ie image vanished, my attention passed to a shadow on the wail, 
ci^three times the distance off, and perhaps twelve feet high. There 
was a gas lamp in the mews-lane outside, which shed a light through the 
lower twelve inches or so of the (first-floor) window, over which the blind 
had not been completely drawn, and the shadow was cast by the curtain 
hanging beside the window. The solitary bit of colour in the image— the 
red^rope of the dressing-gown— was immediately afterwards identified with 
the twisted mahogany handle of the dressing-table, which was in the same 
line of vision as part of the shadow. 

“Place : 51 (?), Torrington-square, London, W.C. Time: About the 
end<ff November (?), 1886, probably 2^; in. 

“I had just had an unpleasant' dream (quite unconnected with the 
image), and, on aw'aking, had turned round to lie on the other side, thus 
facing the window. 

“ If my recollection serves mo rightly, I had that evening been discussing 
apparitions and illusions with Professor Croom Robertson and Mr. Carveth 
Read. Age 31. 

* * I wondered very much afterwards that x rl not identified the image 
with my brother, who is about the same general build ai height, and wears 
a short moustache, which he sometimes clips. Probably the identification 
was prevented by the burglar-scare occurring to me. I did not think at the 
time of any one in connection with the imago. 

“ VV. R. Sorley.” 


From Miss \Y. 

“ One evening at dusk I went into my bedroom to fetch something I 
wanted off the mantelpiece. A street lamp threw a slanting ray of light 
in at the window, just sufficient to enable me to discern the dim outline of 
the chief articles of furniture in the room. I was cautiously feeling for 
what I wanted when, partially turning round, I perceived at a short distance 
behind me the figure of a little old lady, sitting very sedately with her hands 


influence causing the illusion is regarded by the percipient as telepathic. It reached 
us independently of the Census. Mrs. W. writes : — 

“In 1873 we were moved to Montsioa’s country, my husband having been 
appointed missionary to that chief. Our home was at Mafiking. My two eldest 
girls, Eva and Je-ssie, aeven and nine years of’age, were in Grahams town at school. 
While travelling to the chief’s great place in July—we were having breakfast-as I 
looked at my little Celia instead of seeing Celia’s face, I saw my Jessie's face quite 
plainly, and wondered at the time, because the children did not resemble each other, 
and I had not seen Jessie since August, 1872. We all went to chapel, and each time 
I looked at Celia, I saw Jessie’s face. I remarked to my husband how strange it was ; 
he replied, ‘ And they are not alike, are they?’ And so on at intervals during all 
the four days* journey. 1 felt troubled about it, for we were so far from any post, 
and from my dear child. She seemed somehow to be near mo, I began to wonder 
why no letters came. After a while I did not see her face so plainly, but alway rt 
when I looked at Celia, this continued at intervals, far into August. In September 
we got letters from Grahamstown telling us how dangerously ill Jessie had been, 
for days hovering between life and death ; how they would not write until they knew 
what it was to bo, life or death ; then they told of restoration to health. Then I said 
to my husband, 1 That accounts for the strange feelings I have had about Jessie, and 
seeing her -o often before me.’ I was always wide awake, no dreams of the night. 
It is now nearly 10 years ago. 
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id in her lap, holding a white pocket-handkerchief. I was much sta 
_ had not before seen anyone in the room, and called out ‘ Who’s that?’ 
received no answer, and, turning quite round to face my visitor, she 
immediately vanished from sight. * Well/ I thought, ‘ this is strange ! * 
I had left all the rest of the household downstairs ; it was hardly possiblo 
that anyone could have followed me into the room without my being aware 
of it, and besides, the old lady was quite different from anyone I had ever 
seen. Being very near-sighted, I began "to think my eyes had played me a 
trick ; so I resumed my search in as nearly as possible the samo position as 
before, and having succeeded, was turning to come away when lo ! am 1 
behold . there sat the little old lady as distinct as ever, with her funny little 
cap, dark dress, and hands folded demurely over her white handkerchief. 
Tliis time I turned round quickly and marched up to the apparition, which 
vanished as suddenly as before. And now being convinced that no one was 
playing me any trick, I determined to find out, if possible, the why and 
because of the mystery. Slowly resuming my former position by the fire¬ 
place, and again perceiving the figure, I moved my head slightly from side to 
side, and found that it d’* 1 , **rae. I then went slowly backwards, keeping 

my head still unt x again reached the place, when deliberately turning 
round tl mystery was solved. 

“A small, polished, mahogany stand near the window, which I used as a 
cupboaid for various trifles, made the body of the figure, a piece of paper 
hanging from the partly-open door serving as the handkerchief ; a vase on 
tho top formed the head and head dress, and the slanting light falling upon 
it, and the white curtain of the window completed the illusion. I destroyed 
and re-made the figure several times, and was surprised to find how distinct 
it appeared when the exact relative positions were maintained.” 


\\ ith less good observers, or less favourable circumstances for 
observation, it is clear that these illusions might never have been re¬ 
solved into their constituent elements and might have been permanently 
taken for hallucinations. It is, therefore, not improbable that some 
of the cases reported to us as hallucinations were really illusions, and, 
t his being so, it becomes important to consider under what conditions 
the mistake is likely to occur. 

Imperfect vision of the object misinterpreted is the general condi¬ 
tion of such experiences, and this may occur (a) owing to the light 
being bad, as in the cases we have quoted ; or, ( b ) owing to defects of 
the eyes, such as astigmatism and short sight. For instance, a short¬ 
sighted friend of ours tells us that she has several times mistaken a cer¬ 
tain projecting corner of a rough stone wall for a lady with flounced 
skirts. The following account also illustrates the effect of short-sight, 
and gives a probable explanation of some curious auditory illusions. 

(251. 1.) From Miss 8. H. 

Nor.eniber 2 Sth, 1889. 

“I consider the whole cIass nf tliis kind of mental phenomena to be of 
the nature of drcaitiiikQ* 1 am constitutionally a regular and sound sleeper. 
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/occurring disturbance in health, either of body or mind, occasions 
; besides which lam aware of an intermediate state between torpor 
^ancf full activity of functions, which is apt often to run into the semi- 
dreaming which retains consciousness of being such. And this midway 
state grows upon me with age. It chiefly concerns sounds , while for some 
little time past I have been tending towards deafness ; but it also respects 
partially my sense of sujht, while I have known myself from early youth to 
be short-sighted. I should not know my own sister by her features across a 
room, judging people generally by their dress and mode of walking. l am, 
however, very imaginative, and it often happens to me, now that \ve two are 
living alone together, either to see her seated in a corner of our sitting- 
room as I enter it, when she is not there, or to miss seeing her when she is 
there. But I am much more affected as to sounds. We have lived at t wo 

houses in C-, first at B- , and now at the Cottage ; while near to both, 

but almost close to the latter, runs the N -line of railway, and many 

have been the startling dreams that its night-trains have wakened me up 
into, especially if I have been weak in health. This began when at B . 1 

was confined to bed with bronchitis. I noticed time after time that my 
sister seemed to run hastily from her bedroom straight into her dressing- 
room, on the other side of the wall against which my own bed was placed, 
stop at her toilet stand, to fetch, as I supposed, some medicine or something 
wanted by her husband, and then return to him as hastily. After several 
repetitions, I mentioned it. to her ; she denied having done anything of the 
kind, and said, ‘ Of course it was the train.’ I did not at once see a corre¬ 
spondence to my experience, and knew not how to accept her explanation, 
till I came to rmuember the bridge that crosses the road passed by the train. 
Here was actually the sufficing cause for the midway stoppage, and the 
advancing and retreating rushes which afforded the noticed perspect ive of 
sound. But since we have lived at the Cottage we lose the effect of the 
bridge, and have only the sudden bursting one, and then the retreating 
rush. Soon after our removal, I remember in particular being once 
startled bp, and supposing that a man^was running in a violent passion 
of anger along the passage behind my bed. Recently, my sound-delusions 
attach [themselves] to many sorts of common movements ; any stir of 
furniture or blast of wind supplies to itself suggested words. 1 will now 
repeat and analyse [ono] special instance Of tins semi-dreaming as to which ] 

bolieve I can safely trust my memory. 

«i a t. B_. at a time when my bedroom was on an upper 

story, just over that of Mr. and Mrs. B. Iu the darkness of early 
morning I was suddenly roused by what seemed to me a voice calling, 

«S_ i * I jumped out of bed, and leaned over the banister on the 

landing, crying out, ‘ What is it ? do you want me ? ’ and even ran down and 
opened the bedroom door of my sister, asking the same question. ‘No,’ 
they had not called me, and sent me back to bed. And as I lay thore 1 
reflected how inevitably, if I bud been superstitious, I should have taken it 
for granted that the voice heal'd was one of warning from my mother, who 
had died some time before. But it turned out that Mr. B. had that morn¬ 
ing risen to draw, up his window-blind, that he might he able to read in bed 
when the dawn should come. It must have been that blind’s drawing-up 
which I heard call to me 1 S -1 ” 
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»in, (c) the imperfect vision may be owing to the distance 
object seen. Of course, distance may easily lead to a mistake of 
identity, but this is almost too obvious to need saying, and a percipient 
would seldom rest his belief that he had seen a hallucination merely on 
the fact that he thought he saw a friend who could not have been in 
the place, unless the distance was small enough to make any question 
as to distinctness of vision seem absurd. But there is another way in 
which illusions may arise from distance : a figure may disappear in a 
manner that seems quite unaccountable, when it has really only been 
hidden by some object whose exact relative position is not apprehended. 
"We have no instance of an illusion proved to have arisen in this way, 
but the following case, in which one precipient is sure that the experi¬ 
ence can be thus explained, and the other percipient is equally sure 
that it cannot, will serve well to illustrate the point. 


(56. 18.) From Miss E. R. B. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

‘ k On a summer evening in daylight, in or about the year 1867, I was 
walking with my father and sister between the North and South Camp, 
Aldershot, on a sandy, open space. Behind us we heard footsteps, and 
looking back saw a soldier, who followed us some few yards, when wo missed 
him, and turning could not see him, so went back to look for him, but he 
was nowhere to he seen. 

“ I was out fora walk, in my usual health and spirits. 

u Personally the soldier was quite unknown. 

“My companions were my father and sister ; both saw what I did. 1 
am unable to say whether the former had any fixed opinion about it. Tho 
hitter has always thought it a real soldier that somehow got away.” 

[In this case we have allowed the view of tho more sceptical sister to 
prevail, and have not included the case in our tables.] 

Errors from this cause—vision imperfect owing to distance—are 
more likely to occur when the percipient is out of doors than under 
other circumstances, both because persons are then liable to be seen at 
greater distances than they can be indoors, and because possible inter¬ 
vening obstacles are liable to he less known and familiar, as well as 
more distant. 

A fourth kind of imperfect vision ( d) is due to the object seen 
being in the outer part of the field of sight. We have probably all 
of us at times imagined that we saw some person or thing out of the 
corner of our eye, which, on turning round, we found not to be there. 
When a supposed hallucination is thus seen out of the corner of the 
e ye, it is generally to be a trivial and unimpressive experience, 
and this, combined with frequent doubt on our informant’s part as to 
whether the experience was a hallucination or an illusion, has, we 
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(led to very imperfect returns under this head. For thu 
re have, as explained in Chapter II., p. 37, left out of our 
"tables all supposed hallucinations seen out of the corner of the eye. 

It is not easy to estimate the extent to which the other three 
causes of indistinct vision may have led to permanent errors. Probably 
the second—defective eyesight—is the least important by itself, as 
those who suffer from it are in the habit of mistrusting and correcting 
their impressions, and, moreover, they correct the defects as far as 
possible with glasses. Defective eyesight would, however, sometimes 
enhance the drawbacks of feeble light. 

Illusions seem to be relatively frequent just after waking from sleep. 
The small amount of light which there often is in the room under these 
circumstances would, of course, largely account for this, but other 
causes may also operate, such as the want of rapid adjustment of 
the eyes immediately .after waking and the want of complete alertness 
of the judgment. To these would be added for short-sighted people 
the absence of spectacles ; and for persons in general there would often 
be the loss of the important aid in judging of distance and solidity 
which is given by binocular vision, since, when a person lies on one 
side, one eye is apt to be buried in the pillow. 

On the whole, it is obvious that poor light may be a very fruitful 
source of error, and though unmistakable hallucinations do of course 
sometimes occur in bad light, (as for instance No. 192. 21, p. 139), 
all alleged hallucinations occurring under these circumstances should 
have their credentials examined with especial care. We cab not say 
that this examination leaves by any means all those included in our 
tables free from suspicion. The following case, for instance, seems a 
somewhat doubtful one, especially as the percipient's expectation of 
seeing his brother would naturally* predispose him to a particular 
interpretation of what he saw. 


§L 


(145. 9.) 


From Mr. G. M. C. 

(The account was written in 1892.) 

4 4 In rooms of_Cambridge, on entering room expecting to meet 

a brother, [I] saw him distinctly leaning against mantelpiece, the tune 
about 10 in the evening, in April, ’89, the room only lighted by a fire. On 
looking more closely he was not there. [I was] just entering room. [Ago] 
about 19. No [other persons were present.] 

44 X was expectin', to see him, and was surprised not to find him.” 


It appeared to us, however, that it would be useless to attempt 
a numerical estimate of the probable amount of error in our tables due 
to this cause, without a more accurate knowledge than we eotfld hope 
to obtain of the exact circumstances of each case, and of the capacity 
of our informants as observers. But, after carefully considering the 
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sent to ns, we* have cotne to the conclusion that, in ab<jir 
per cent, of the visual cases,—certainly not less—the circum¬ 
stances reported afford no ground for the supposition that a real person 
or thing was mistaken for a hallucination. The proportion of cases 
open to doubt is, as already stated in Chapter III. (p. 65), consider¬ 
ably larger among the more recent cases than among the remoter ones. 

There is a small class of apparitions in which the repeated reappear¬ 
ance of the same figure in the same place, as seen from the same point 
of view, like the illusion described on pp. 95-6, strongly suggests 
that some real effect of light and shade, or some real object, is con¬ 
tinually misinterpreted in the same way, and that there is no genuine 
hallucination. The following is a case in point. 


(196. 2.) From Miss H. M. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

“I think it was about two years ago, in the winter, at about 6.30 or 
perhaps earlier, but it was too dark to distinguish anything clearly. I was 
coming up a steep lonely bit of road about 300 yards from our own house, 
and I saw just ahead of me what looked like a person in some light clothes ; 
it looked like a man in a smock-frock, and though it was too dark to dis¬ 
tinguish details, the figure was distinctly light against the hedge on the side 
of the road. I watched the figure walking up in front of me, but thought 
it nothing at all strange, until at a slight bend in the road it entirely dis¬ 
appeared, though I looked all about for it. I was driving with my sister in 
a pony dog-cart; either she or I was driving, I don’t remember which, but 
we were going only at a foot’s pace. 

“ Tt was too dark to see anything but that it was a human figure moving 
up the hill, and keeping at about the same distance from us. I concluded it 
was a farm labourer, partly because this would be most probable, and partly 
because the upper part of the figure was lighter than the lower part, which 
gave tho impression of its wearing a smock-frock. 

* i My sister was with me and saw the figure also. We knew the road 
was said to be haunted, but we are so accustomed to this bit of road at all 
hours that this fact was not at all in our minds. The figure looked so 
absolutely natural, that I was much surprised at its disappearance. 

“This is the only time I have had this experience, though I have often 
come up the road in the dark since, and have always looked out for the 
figure.” 

The other percipient, Miss M. M., writes : 

March 8th. 1892. 

“One night T was driving homo with my sister in a small pony cart., and 
I saw walking up the hill in front of oked like a man in a smock- 

frock ; quite suddenly he vanished, and I thought it rather odd and .that 
what I had neeii could not have really been a man. I then found my sister 
had also seen the figure, and that sire had the same feeling about its being 
mysterious. 

“ We were further puzzled by hearing that my father and brother had also 
seen the figure, and that he always vanished about the same place. 
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not remember who saw him first, and I have never seen him again? 

des the above, we have accounts from Mr. M-and liis 80117 

who'liave also seen on different occasions, twice each, a figure which 
they describe as like a man in a smock-frock, in the same place, at night, 
under similar circumstances, disappearing in the same mysterious way. 
Neither of them had heard of the experiences of any of the others until 
after his own. 


Mrs. Sidgwick writes :— 

February 25 th, 1892. 

“I have this evening talked over the apparition with Miss M. M- 

and her father. He has seen it twice at least; she once with Miss H. 

M-, and her brother has recently seon it again. It is always seen in the 

same place and disappears suddenly at the same place. Always seen in the 
evening, but it has not been observed whether it is always with the moon in 
the same position, tfcc. The darkness has always been too great for distinct 
vision. It is difficult to suppose it a shadow because of the space over 
which it appears to move. But that it is some effect of light and shade is, 
they think, considering its uniformly appearing and disappearing in the 
same place and in a faint light, the most probable hypothesis. 

“ It seems likely that others may have seen it ; for once Miss M. M 
was going up the hill in a pretty good light, following a farmer and his wife 
well known to her. The farmer’s wife looked round, caught sight of Miss 
M-, and threw herself into her husband’s arms,screaming as if with fright. 

“I went over the ground of the ghost with Miss M-. Certainly 

seeing the place does not explain it; it is a rather open place hedges on 
each side and only a few hedgerow trees. The ghost walks about fifty yards 
in front of the percipients and continues visible for, say, one hundred 
yards, and then disappears near some farm buildings.' 

The first apparition described in the next case is even more de¬ 
cidedly like the illusion of pp. 95-6.^ We have been unable to obtain 
first-hand evidence from the other percipients mentioned in this narra¬ 
tive. The appearance of a similar figure on the second occasion may 
have been due to expectancy, intensified by the general alarm of the 
household. 


(588 22.) From Miss F. Lewitt. 

The Downs, St. Neots, February 2nd, 1892. 
u The following story has this morning been told Miss C. Cochrane [the 
collector] by her father’s housemaid (lately come), a quiet, steady young 
woman who came with a good character, and appears perfectly truthful. 
She was quiet and thoughtful while telling the story (assisted by questions 
from Miss C. Cochrane). Miss Cochrane then arranged the wording of the 
story and read it to Fanny Lewitt, who said it was quite right, and thon 
signed it. , 

Fanny Lewitt*a Story . 

“In the month of December. 1889, I was living us nurse with Mr. and 
Mrs. B<alley, at Alveston Hall, Nantwich, Cheshire. 1 was 25 years of age, 
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been there three' years, first as housemaid, then as nurse. I 
nof^Mard anything about the house being haunted. One evening, shortly 
before Christmas, I was rocking the baby’s cradle in the night-nursery at 
about 9 p.m., while the family were at dinner. The night-nursery opened 
into a passage with the school-room at the other end. The passage was 
partly lit by a lamp on the landing below. The night-nursery door was 
open at the time, and at the end of the passage I observed a strange middle- 
aged lady in white evening dress, with her side face towards me, standing 
against the school-room door, leaning her face on her hand. I watched her 
for a moment, and then went out to see who it was and what she wanted, 
but as I drew near she vanished away. I then went back to the baby, when 
there was the lady standing as before ; I went out to her again, and again 
she vanished. After repeating this a third time I felt frightened, and did 
not look towards the door again, and I did not see the figure again that 
night. When I went downstairs I told the other servants what I had seen, 
and the housemaid then said that the governess had been complaining that 
some one always shook or opened her door when she was dressing for dinner, 
but no one could be found who had done it. The next morning, early, just 
before getting up, the housemaid saw a middle-aged lady in short petticoats, 
with something over her head, standing in the room. Two other maids slept 
in the room, but were not awake. The housemaid watched the apparition for 
a few moments, and then hid her head under the bed-clothes. About this 
time, the day before Christinas, the governess went away for her holidays, 
and the housemaid shut up her room and locked the door at night, but for 
several mornings afterwards, on going to unlock the door, she found it 
already open. She then told her mistress, and Mr. Bodley himself looked 
the door that night and put the key away, saying he would unlock it in the 
morning ; but in the morning, when he went to do so, the door was open, 
and the key in the lock. The coachman was then put into the room to 
watch all night, and he said ne*t morning that he had seen nothing, but had 
heard loud noises, and the door shook and the crockery rattled. The day 
after this, <.r the same evening (I forget which), at about 5.30 p.in., I again 
saw the same strange lady standing in the passage in the same position, only 
this time she was near the night nursery door, and was wearing a morning 
grey dress, her profile towards me. I was carrying some linen out into the 
passage, and fell back startled and frightened, when the figure disappeared. 
1 told my mistress what I had again seen, and she was so frightened that 
the whole family and myself left the house the next day, Sunday, 
January the 1st. 1890, and the servants on Monday, and did not return to 
it again. 

“Fanny Lewitt.” 


Notwithstanding the possibility of regarding the apparitions in 
Die two cases last described as illusions, we have, on the whole, 
thought it right to reckon them as subjective cases of hallucination. 1 
The two following cases we included with somewhat less hesitation; 


1 Some cases rather similar to these were given in the Journal of the S. P.R., Vol. 
v *» pp. 323*325. 
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in the first there is the same feature of recurrence at\ a 
Lilar spot as seen from a particular point of view. But its 
Occurrence in full daylight makes it comparatively unlikely that it was 
a mere illusion—especially as a similar condition of health in the 
percipient had been accompanied by a hallucination on a previous 
occasion. 



(460. 14.) From Professor G. 

February 11 th, 1891. 

“ Saw an old woman with red cloak, nursing a child in her arms. She 
sat on a boulder. Place : a grassy moor or upland, near Shotts in Lanark¬ 
shire. Date: over twenty years ago. Early autumn, in bright sunny 
weather. Made several attempts to reach her, but she always vanished 
before I could get close up to the stone. Place far from any dwelling, and 
no spot whore anyone could be concealed. 

“[I was] walking; had been slightly troubled with insomnia—which 
afterwards became much worse. Age about 30. 

“ No one [was with me]. I heard a vague report that a woman with red 
cloak was sometimes seen on the moor. Can’t now remember whether I had 
heard of that report before I saw the figure—hut think I had not. 

1 Saw many years ago (age about 21), a dog sitting beside me in my 
room : saw this only once : was troubled slightly with insomnia at the 
time, which became worse afterwards.” 

The percipient’s own view, the collector tells us, is that the experience 
on the moor was “entirely due to ‘nerves,’ as both then and previously 
when he saw the dog, he had been much overworked, and in each case a 
severe illness followed.” 

In the next case, the fact that the percipient could go close up to 
the figure without its disappearing, makes it almost certain that, 
notwithstanding its recurrence nighfrafter night in the same place, it 
was a hallucination. An illusion would almost necessarily have been 
dispelled by so close an examination, and so complete a change in the 
point of view. 

(643. 22.) From Mrs. Wilson, Westal, Cheltenham. 

April 29 th> 1892. 

44 1 saw the figure of a ghost-liko transparent draped woman always 
standing at a certain spot on a landing near my room at night when I 
passed. The apparition was exactly like a certain ghost described to me by 
a toller of ghost-storios. The tale was told me the night one of my babioa 
was at death’s door. 

“ [I was] nursing an infant of six months, and sitting up for three weeks, 
in turns with my husband, with another child of 16 months, who Ayrni hope¬ 
lessly ill. Health good. Age 35. 

44 It was merely the form told of in the ghastly story, blue, transparent, 
statuesque. 
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was ashamed of my weakhess and spoke little of it ; it st 
licet me as I came out of my room, going up stairs, at any hour of 
the night, to nurse the baby. I never asked anyone to come and look 
at it. I often went up to it and put my hand through it, which assured 
me of its being merely brought [on] by my unstrung nerves, sorrow, 
and fatigue. 

u I often think of it now as I pass, and remember the horror of it 
merely as a memory ; it worried me for some weeks —five or six. 

“ Mary A. Wilson.** 


This experience is no doubt attributable to the mental and physical 
strain under which the percipient was living, and its recurrence 1 in 
the particular spot would be accounted for by association of ideas 
and expectancy. 

Another case of what was probably a hallucination, recurring in 
the same spot, will be found in Appendix D, in the course of an 
interesting hallucinatory history to which we shall have to refer more 
than once. The percipient, who was at the time, as it turned out, 
sickening for an illness, saw, whenever she looked towards it, a black 
dog sitting in a corner of the stairs. The case, however, differs from 
the last in that she appears to have seen the phantom only from a 
particular landing. 

The following is a recurring illusion of, we believe, a rare type, its 
recurrence not depending on a constant objective basis. The percipient 
tells us that there had been a special sympathy l>etween her and the 
sister spoken of. 

(407. 2.) From Miss M. H. a 

November (tth f 1890. 

“ Always, in my room at night, the reflection of a light or of the moon, 
or anything white against the darkness, assumes the figure of a younger 
sister, who died a few years ago ; and whether she seems dressed In white or 
in a dark brown (and she is always in either one or the other), her hair is 
long and flowing, as she had not worn it for several years before her death. 
Except for this circumstance, which I noted with some curiosity, I always 
regarded it as a memory ‘ materialising. 


A case like this, though we have classed it, in accordance with tho 
percipient’s view of it, as an illusion and not as a hallucination, seems 
to 1>£ almost on the line between the two, and we have introduced it here 

1 Recurrence if* a feature much commoner among hallucinations experienced 
during Home dugnof iil-lu alth Ilian among th. . e of normal health (see p. K>4). 

J Mi~; II. haa also experienced a visual hallucination of a dying frioud (see 

!>• 2 TjO, htoi-notc)- 
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rate the transition . 1 It is hard to conceive how an illusion 
under such varying conditions, should constantly assume the 
distinct likeness of a familiar human figure, unless the misinterpre¬ 
tation of sense-percepts is aided by a tendency to externalize an image 
with which the mind is much occupied. 

The following case is similarly transitional. 


(69. 14.) From Mr. W. S. 

May 24 th, 1889. 

“ When I was about 18 or 20, I was travelling in the Highlands with 
my father and threo other gentlemen. About ten miles on this side of 
Ballachulish ferry, he left me, saying that he would walk on towards the 
ferry, with one of the gentlemen. After half an hour’s delay, we drove 
on in the carriage, eagerly looking out for my father, for the night was at 
hand ; he was a bad walker, and his comrade was a very reckless person. 
We saw no sign of him, nor had any one of the few travellers and shepherds 
whom we met. At last we got to Ballachulish ; he was not there. I became 
painfully anxious, and sat down for a minute in the parlour of tho little 
inn to consider what wo should do. One of my hands, I remember, was 
pressed over my eyes. I took it away, and then I saw, floating, as it were, 
between mo and the mantel-piece, the upper half of my father’s body. 

“Do not be shocked when I toll you that the scientific clement in mo 
was too much for the religious, superstitious, affectionate — or whatever you 
choose to avll it. I said to myself, 4 By Jove ; here’s an apparition ! Let s 
see how it can be explained.’ So I looked steadily at my half-ghost, and 
saw how a spot in the mantelpiece, a knot in tho wainscot, &c., &c., had 
combined to produce the spectral appearance. V* hile I was doing this, the 
outlines became blurred, and the whole thing faded away. 

“ Five minutes afterwards my father arrived. He had left the road, 
gone up a corrie, bathed in a linn, and nearly been drowned. 

“If hb had been drowned, I should probably have believed in ghosts, or 
at all events in half ghosts, ever after.” 

In this case, according to our informant’s description, the figure 
did not resolve itself into the marks and knots on the background 

i 4 nuasi- hallucinatory illusion of this sort may explain some of the extra¬ 
ordinary recognitions of supposed materialised spirits that are liable to occur at 
spiritualistic s&inees. The following is an instance quoted by 1). D. Home (Lijht* 
aiui Shadows of Spiritualism, p. 342.) as the confession of an exposed medium :• -“Tho 
l, rht Hfeance i held after it became known to tho Rochester people that i was a 
medium, a gentleman from Chicago recognised his daughter Lizzi•; in me after I had 
covered my small moustache with a piece of flesh-coloured cloth, and reduced tho 
size of my fact) with a shawl I had purposely hung tip in the back of the cabinet. 
From this sitting my fame commenced to spread.” 

Professor tforley’s remarks (see p. 05) a# to the resorntyance of the illusory figure 
he saw to his brother, for whom he might have taken it if his mind had not bwm 
oocupied with another fidea—namely, that of a possible burglar—arc instructive in 
this connection. 
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h had aided in its formation, but remained for a short time as" a 
iowy image while the percipient was contemplating these. The 
experience thus had a distinctly hallucinatory element, and we have 
accordingly classed it as a hallucination. 

In the next case, the hallucinatory element is more obvious and 
predominant, though it is at first attached to a basis of actual 
sense-perception. 


(722. 5.) 


From Mme. A. H. 

(The account was apparently written in 1891 ) 

1884 ’ Mme ' A — H —- »lorsjeunefillede 20 ans, 

aemeurait avec sa mere, veuve, a Moscou. La soeur ain^e d’A_, Mme. 

* aont le man Itait malade depuis quelque temps, occupLit une 
a re maison non lom de lk. Le malade mourut la nuit du 23 Mai et sa 
mort afcfcrista profond&nent touto la famille qui l’adorait, Le lendemain de 
oo jour, A se trouvait au salon de sa mere, ou sa soeur venue cliez elles 
s etait endormie dans un fauteuil. II 4tait environ 8 heures du soir, et le iour 
commensal t k baisser. Les pensdes do la jeune fille dtaient fcristes, et so 
pertinent au ddfunt, dont le corps n’dtait pas encore enterrd, et posd dans 
son cercueil, restait encore au logement qu’il avait habitd. Le regard 
c A—tombasurle rideau on tulle qui masquait la fenetre, et dans les^plis 
e ce ru eau elle vit apparaitre la figure de son beau-frere. L’apparition trfcs 

! IK ls ^ ,ncte dabord so fit plus nette, et bientot A-vit distinctement son 

l>eau-frere de la tete aux pieds dans son habit de tous les jours. II 
p;. raissait regarder sa femme qui continuait k dormir. D’un geste silenoieux 
A- — 1 invita a sapprocher de la donneuse, mais l’apparition fit de la tete 
'.un signe ndgatif et disparut.” 


In the following case, analogous to crystal-vision, the same kind of 
thing occurs the real reflections in the carafe serving as a basis for 
what ultimately becomes a definite hallucinatory vision. (The first 
experience is somewhat different, but it is convenient to give the whole 
narrative intact). 


(406. 25.) From Mr. W. A. C. 

May 9 ih> 1891. 

4t 8ome few weeks ago I was at a Spiritualist service. An uneducated man 
was reading a very long and rather wearisome account of how he felt when 
in a trance. I thought I would improve the time by looking for visions, 
which it seemed a good Spiritualist ought to see. I fixed my attention on a 
darkened space under the table, and near it was the foot of the reader. 
This you can take as the suggestion, for suddenly I saw another foot near it 
in the air. The upper part was outlined in light and the marks of the lacing 
were also short lines of light. I he w’hole foot was, however, perfectly 
di: tinct. It was not unlike the real foot near it, whioh' was about eighteen 
inches distant. T gave a sudden start, which showed me that T was getting 
into a semi-unconscious state with my eyes open and fixed, and the start 
was to shake it off. 
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en turned my attention to a round-globed carafe of water on i 
in search of visions. Presently the various reflections in it" 
tboT^[a] form, [sketch enclosed] [which] reminded me of the view from 
my native place in the West Indies, only there should have- been a 
lino of sea. This I looked for, and presently it came. While thinking 
how remarkably like to the reality it was, (and, perhaps, also think¬ 
ing of ships on the sea, though I am not conscious now of having done 
so), I suddenly saw a vessel which seemed to be shipwrecked. And now 
a curious chain of thought went leisurely through my mind, as I critically 
surveyed the scene. The ship seemed in full sail and was heeling over 
as shown. Now I had been to sea and I knew the following. A sailing 
ship had no right to be so near the land unless an off-shore wind was blow¬ 
ing. But if so, how did it get wrecked? The only conclusion possible 
was that it had been sailing near to the land with an off-sliore wind, and had 
struck on a hidden rock. This seemed certain, for, had it been otherwise, 
the ship should have been heeling over to the land, and not from it. Also, 
the wreck was not caused by a storm, or the ship would not have been 
under full sail, and besides, the sea appeared calm. All seemed to turn 
on which way the wind had been blowing, and this I wanted to find out. 
I turned my attention to the dark foreground to see if there were any trees 
waving in the wind, but they appeared too far away to give a clue. 1 looked 
again at the ship, still speculating, when suddenly I saw what looked like a 
small cloud of vapour streaming from it. It was of a grey colour, though I do 
not think it was meant for smoke or steam. It seemed to be only a sign to me 
that the wind must be blowing in the direction in which it was drifting. 

“ No sooner had I accepted this as the answer to my query, than the whole 
scene vanished. All the lines in the glass seemed to run swiftly together, 
and as I looked, they took the form of a face. At first it had a painful look, 
such as I saw once on the face of a drowned man ; hut presently it got 
clearer, and I thought I knew it. It was sloping thus. This, perhaps, 
directed my attention to the fact that it was the face of a man who was 
sitting [on one side of it]. It was not a reflection of him, for in a globe 
such could only be in miniature, and this Tilled the glass ; besides, when it 
vanished, as it did as soon as I had made sure of it, there was no such 
reflection there, and I could not even imagine one. The man I had never 
spoken to. 

“ All the above happened when I was wide awake and quite conscious 
of my whereabouts.” 


Cases such as these suggest that it is easier to build up 
a hallucination from something of the nature of an illusion, 
than to make it up independently of all external objects. And 
experiments support this view. It is often easier to induce a 
hypnotised person to take a real object for something entirely 
different, which the hypnotiser wishes him to see hallucinationly, than 
it is to give him an independent hallucination. will often, too, 
when a hallucination is imposed, spontaneously attach it to somethin 
real—to what AIM. Binet and Fcr6 call a point de reptw. 
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connection with this, we may refer to some experiments w£^ 
W. A. Dixey, the well-known optician of New Bond-street, has- 
recently carried* out with “ Miss X.”, on the effect of different kinds of 
lenses on her crystal visions, the conditions being arranged so that 
she did not know the normal effects of the lenses on real objects. 1 
In 5 out of 8 experiments, the crystal pictures changed in ap¬ 
pearance in the same way that real objects would have done on- 
applying the lenses, but in the other three the changes that followed 
in the pictures on applying the lenses were not those that would have 
bpen produced in real objects. 

Mr. Dixey has since repeated these experiments, under as nearly as 
possible the same conditions, with Mrs. Verrall, who found, on apply¬ 
ing the lenses, that her crystal pictures either disappeared or remained 
unaffected, except in one case, where a temporary enlargement of the 
picture—which was not the normal effect of the lens—took plate. 
These negative results are of special interest, because Mrs. Verrall, 
unlike most crystal-seers, is conscious of using points de repire in her 
visions, and informs us that on this occasion they were more con- 
spicuous to her than usual when the pictures began to develop,, 
though, as usual, she lost sight of them when the pictures became fully 
formed. 

The part played by the point de repire may be further illustrated 
from some experiments made by Mrs. Sidgwick in 1889, and described 
from notes made at the time, as follows:— 


The object of the experiments was to ascertain whether a moving 
hallucination would be attached to a point de repire , and, if so, how it ■would 
be managed. The person experimented with was a boy named Goode, who 
was hypnotised by Mr. G. A. Smith. Goade having been made to see a 
beetle on a (real) sheet of plain black paper spread out before him, was 
asked to point to it, upon which he pointed to a minute white speck in the 
texture of the paper. He was then with great diliiculty persuaded that the 
beetle was running about, and when he did realise this, he traced its course 
from one tiny white speck to another. Whether he saw it between the 


J See Hordcrlnnd for January, 18U4. The lenses were fitted into four pairs of 
eye-glasses, and, with normal binocular sight, their respective effects on real objects 
at the given distance would have been : (A) to duplicate the object vertically, (B) to 
blur it, (C) no effect, (D) to duplicate the object horizontally. Mr. Dixey handed the 
lenses to “Mis* X.”, and the eight experiments were as follows : (1) A. gave distance. 
(2) B the picture disappeared, but after about a minute the colours became intonser, 
:fnd tile shadows more defined. (3) C., no difference. (4) D. duplicated the picture 
horizontally. (0) A. duplicated it vertically. (6) A. lowered part of the picture 
(7) D. moved it to the right (8) B. the picture disappeared In experiments (3) 
(4) and (5) the results wore what they would have beet* on real objects, while in (fi> 
ttll d they were what they would have been if the right eye only had been looking 
at a real object. In (1) 00 anc l l 8 ) the effects were not similar to what would have 
lwen produced on real objects. 
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s/eemcd doubtful, for when asked to follow it with his linger, jhe] 
o^ed/che finger rapidly in a straight line between the .almost invisible 
to specks and paused at the specks. There was, however, one thing that 
looked as if he saw the beetle in continuous movement, namely, that having 
been told to take wire that it did not run off the paper, he from time to time, 
while seemingly watching it, snatched at the edges of the paper, as though 
to turn the insect back. The paper, it should be said, was an ordinary 
sheet of what would generally be called quite black paper, without marks 
•on it. It required somewhat close observation to notice the specks. 

On a subsequent occasion Goade was given a hallucination of a teqto- 
tum spinning on a (real) sheet of white.paper that lay before him. He was 
easily made to see the teetotum, and to revive its spinning from time to 
time by spinning it with his fingers. Mrs. Sidgwick continues :—“ I asked 
liim to point it out to me, and he then identified a very tiny black smut as 
it. I blew this away, upon which he looked about, saying the teetotum 
had disappeared. 1 advised him to look on the floor for it, and while lie was 
doing so, placed a scrap of black paper about £ inch square on the white 
paper, and said * Oh ! here it is.’ He accepted it at once and said ‘And ain’r 
it grown !’ As we blew the scrap of paper about, he followed it with ex¬ 
citement, and when it fell on the floor, picked it up to replace it on the 
paper, and spun it in imagination more than once, holding his finger and 
thumb above it in doing so. With a little trouble, I succeeded in removing 
it, and making him take a speck of dust for the teetotum instead, and when 
that was blown away, I pointed to an empty space on the paper, and told 
him the teetotum was there. He accepted this after a moment or two, and 
then, I think, saw his teetotum moving about freely, and not attached to 
particular specks. ” 



Of course in experiments of this kind, it is a little difficult to feel 
sure how far the hallucination went, and how far it was supplemented 
by the kind of imagination a child exercises when it uses a walking- 
stick for a horse. There was not^ such conclusive evidence of 
hallucination in this case as one sometimes has with hypnotic subjects. 
The words and gestures of Goade, however, left no doubt at the time 
on the minds of the spectators that he law a hallucinatory teetotum. 

Tt seems not improbable that the reason why gazing at a reflecting 
surface, or into a refracting body like a crystal, is found in practice 
to be a way of inducing hallucinations is that convenient points de 
Tepbre without enough meaning of their own to distract attention are thus 
obtained. Such reflecting surfaces are also apparently favourable to 
spontaneous hallucinations. We have seventeen instances in the present 
Census of hallucinations seen in reflecting surfaces, which seems :i 
large proportion out of the whole number. 1 


1 Of these, one Was seen in a ship’s compass, No. 452. 10. (***> p. 238k ono in a 
varafe of water, No. 400. 25. ( see p. 100), five in mirrors— (for an in“tanc--, see p, 
187), and ten in windows of which the two sides were unequally lighted, the 
figure appearing on the darker ^ide, e.g. No. 728, 1G. (see p. 800). 









^Mlucination, there is no ground for supposing that every halluci¬ 
nation is capable of being regarded as a kind of monstrous illusion. 
Mr. Gurney pointed out in Phantasms of the Living (Vol. I., pp. 470- 
472), how difficult it is to apply such a hypothesis to a ghost standing 
in the middle of the room or moving across it, and the present 
collection certainly supports the view that many hallucinations are 
entirely independent of points de tepbre, since, in more than half of the 
visual cases, the figure is seen to move in various ways. 

The following case, which is quite a typical one of a moving 
hallucinatory figure, may be taken as an instance. 


From Mr. A. E. 


(400. 16.) 


March 23r</, 1891. 


“ I saw my mother pass from the hall into the card-room which commu¬ 
nicated both with the hall and the drawing-room. This occurred in 1880 in 
Valparaiso (Child), the time being about seven in the evening. I was stand¬ 
ing at the piano, singing, and was in no way out of health or anxious. My 
age would be 14. So struck was I by her going into this room that I stopped 
singing and called her name ; on going into the room it. was empty, and I 
found my mother sitting in the dining-room. My sister was playing for me, 
and remarked that I must be dreaming, as she saw nothing. T never 
experienced anything since or before.” 

The collector made further enquiries of Mr. E. as to the details of his 
experience, and wrote to us as follows :— 

u Mr. E. was in the drawing-room [at] the piano, when his mother passed 
within a yard of where he sat. He says he saw her distinctly pass him and 
enter the card-room, which said card-room led out of the drawing [room], 
the drawing-room itself opening on to the hall. The card-room was in 
darkness, so he got up, followed the figure, and asked : 4 What are you doing 
there in the dark, mother V No voice responding, he immediately wont 
and found his mother in the dining-room, which dining-room opened from 
opposite side of hall. She, his mother, laughed, and told him ho must have 
been dreaming ; but he certainly was much impressed by the vision, and has 
st ill a most vivid picture of it in his own mind. His eyesight was, and is, 
very good.” 

The question whether an experience is a hallucination or an illusion 
is from the nature of the case more difficult to decide in auditory than 
in visual cases. Illusions of hearing are extremely common, partly 
because of the difficulty of localising accurately the sources of sounds, 
and partly because the acoustic properties of any locality—especially 

any building_are so complicated that it is, in most cases, practically 

impossible to know what the limits of hearing by ordinary means 
an One cannot in any case see through a brick wall, but 
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one can hear through it or not (depends, on a number of co] 
rhich are not easy to determine. Further, the capacity of the 
ear for hearing varies a good deal at different times in the same 
person; and a hypereesthetie state of the ear—such as is reported to 
occur sometimes in the hypnotic state, and in certain cases of illness— 
might extend the ordinary limits of hearing in a way that could not be 
paralleled by any known form of hyperesthesia of vision, because of 
the different nature of the obstacles to perception in the two cases. 

We are therefore inclined to allow considerable scope to the 
possibility that supposed auditory hallucinations are real sounds mis¬ 
interpreted. This applies especially,, among the kinds included in the 
•Census, to the type that we have distinguished as “voices,”—i.e., the 
hearing of vocal sounds, where definite words do not appear to have 
been heard. It also applies in some degree to hearing the name called, 
since we are so much accustomed to having our attention drawn by 
this means that we are probably always—unconsciously—more or less 
on the watch for it, and may therefore be liable to interpret as such 
any sound indistinctly heard. It should be observed, however, that 
the probability of illusion is decidedly less where the voice heard is 
recognised—especially if it is that of a deceased or absent person. 

In some tactile cases, it is also difficult to draw the line between 
hallucination and illusion. Involuntary muscular twitches, for in¬ 
stance, may give rise to tactile sensations like those ordinarily 
produced by contact with an external body, and the absence of such a 
cause for the sensations could hardly ever be demonstrated. Thus 
one percipient (Dr. J. W., No. 81. 9.) writes:—“I have felt a slight 
sensation as of my shoulder being touched,wliich is entirely due to 
muscular action.” The next case may also be very plausibly put down 
to a similar cause, but as it is impossibly to prove that the experience 
Was thus produced, we have thought it best to include both these cases 
in our tables as hallucinations of the purely subjective class. 

(50. 12.) From Mr. VV. B. 

April m/i , 1892. 

“About 2 years ago, age 33, good health, though working hard, I was 
going home from college, and being in a hurry I took a tram car to within 
200 yards of my lodging *. I then left the car and walked smartly about UK) 
yards, when I thought I felt some one touch mo on the shoulder as if [he] 
wanted to speak to me. The impression was so vivid that I stopped 
suddenly and looked round, when there was no person even near me. I 
thought it strange and began thinking what it could have l>een. So rum¬ 
maging through my mind for a physical cause (it never for a moment struck 
me then, nor even now, that it was ultra-physical) I romembered that' I had 
sat on the top of the car with my back leaning against an iron bolt ; and so 
at once concluded that it was simply a muscular contraction due to the 
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the bolt. The impression of being touched by some 
T remembered it at once when the form (A) [was put] into my 

hand.” 

The possibility of illusion is not entirely excluded in some of the 
eases where the impression is made on more than one sense, especially 
when the affection of one of the senses is of an indefinite or rudimen- 
® tary kind; for instance, when non-vocal sounds, as foot-steps, are heard 
accompanying an apparition. In 56 out of these cases, the sound— 
of raps, foot-steps, doors being opened, etc. — was heard first, and we 
think it probable that it may sometimes have been a real sound, which 
led to the seeing of the apparition through expectancy. 1 In a few 
cases the probability that the sounds were real is considerably increased 
by the fact that they were heard by more than one person, only one 
seeing the apparition afterwards. 











< 
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1 This point is further discuss-1, with illustrations in Chapter X. 
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form and development of hallucinations. 

One of the facts brought out most strongly by bur Tables is the 
tendency of hallucinations to assume familiar forms. The ghastly or 
horrible apparitions dear to writers of romance seem to be very rare 
among healthy grown-up people 1 * * * 5 —at least, among those who are 
educated. The great majority of hallucinations are like thq sights we 
are accustomed to see, or the sounds we are accustomed to hear, and 
even when they are not so, they often suggest, as we shall see, a soit 
-of incompleteness in a hallucination of a natural object, rather than a 
hallucination representing something unnatural. In the exceptional 
cases where the hallucination does represent a non-natural being, we 
tind it assuming the conventional form. An angel, for instance, takes 
I the form with which art has familiarised us, and we should be sur¬ 
prised to find one appearing to a grown-up person arrayed in “ blue 
boots”_like those seen by Mrs. D. when a child (see Appendix D.) 

Most visual hallucinations represent human beings,- and most of 
these resemble human beings of the present day in all respects. 
According to our statistics, more than two-fifths of the realistic human 
apparitions represent living persons known to the percipient, and, 
of these, to per cent, represent inmates of the same house as the per¬ 
cipient, or persons frequently, or (in a few cases) very recently, seen 
by him, while in another 20 per cent, they represent near relatives of 
his—that is, parents, grandparents, children, husbands, wives, brothers 
or sisters. ' We have included among hallucinations representing 
, familiar figures the comparatively small class of cases (seven in our 
collection) in which the percipient sees his own apparition. For an 

instauce of this see No. 555. 5 (p. 71). 

In the great majority of realistic cases, the apparition represents a 
single figure only, though there are exceptions. A very peculiar case 
of the contrary is No. 464. 15 (Miss Dodson’s case in Chapter NYU). 

4s far as the reports as to dress enable us to judge, phantoms, 
, 30 th recognised and unrecognised, generally appear in ordinary modern 
dress and do not affect old-fashioned costumes any more than real 
people do. When they move, which, as we have said (p. 1 10), happens 

1 Of the 33 cases nlfY~° n ‘ 1 by us as “ grotesque, horrible, or monstrous,” more than 

1 Alf w ire exiierienced by children, and 3 others by persons not in their normal state 

• >f health Among the 23 cases excluded from the Tables because they ck rurrtkl 

during illmwa of the percipient, 4 are 41 grotesque.” 

5 j n t } lo present collection, 830 out of 1,112 do so. Mr. Gurney found |>hat in 
hi . collection, out of 302 subjective visual hallucinations, only 20 represented objects 
other than human beings. (See Phantasms of (lie Living, Voh 1, P* 503). 
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often than not, the movement is almost always such as vWimf 
istomed to see. The phantom stands on the ground and appears to 
walk along the ground, and seems to leave the field of vision as a’ 
human being would, by walking out of an open door or passing behind 
some obstacle. A position impossible for real persons,—such as being 
up in the air, when the figure is otherwise realistic, is very rare. We 
have only one instance of it. The proverbial gliding movement, sup¬ 
posed to be characteristic of apparitions, is rarely reported. (For an 
instance, see No. 256. 17, p. 310.) Appearance or disappearance by 
an unrealistic means is also rare, though there are about a dozen 
cases m our collection m which the ghost seems to enter or leave a 
room through a wall, book-case, closed door, or window, or by passim' 
up through the ceiling or down through the floor. 7 P 

I'-ven when a phantom is stationary, it does not usually either 
suddenly appear out of empty space, or similarly vanish before 
the percipient s eyes, but is generally seen by the percipient on turning 
ns eyes that way and vanishes, he does not know how, or when he if 
looking away. There are, however, instances of sudden appearance 
and disappearance in free space. See, for instance, No. 118. 20 
(/ haiitasins of the Living, Vol. II., p. 462.) Again in No. 338. 20 (see 
p. - 1), the percipient “simply ceased to see the figure;” and the 
following ,s another case of this sudden disappearance, which happened 
in a clear space and in good light. 


(243. 14.) 


From Mrs. M. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

• /‘ At 77’ ‘ n Dorsetslli,e . one o’clock in the day, about 1806 on ,-ohm 

th e 77 ! Cdr °T. JU8t before lu,ich . 1 found an old gentleman sitting of 
he sofa dressed m a sort of shooting costume of grey tweed with gaiSm 

Ins hands were clasped m his lap and his head bent down : the figure 
appeared perfectly natural, and I looked at it for several seconds in s „S 
thinking it was someone who had mistaken the room, when it suddenly 
disappeared, which alarmed me so that I ran out of the room, and related 
the experience. 

“ l was paying a visit to my uncle, who had lived in the house for several 
years. I was in perfect health and spirits. 

M The impression was*that of a complete stranger. 

“There were no other persons present at the time, but my aunt after¬ 
wards told me she had had a similarexperience in the same room ; and that 
the maids would not enter it alone became u n u . „ 

• i I? t wcause the bell rang occasiona y when 

it was unoccupied. 1 ' 


1 As we have not been able to obtain firsf e , 

mentioned, we have not felt justified in tn *i n rr t hi ■ ( ° lom 1 ^ ofc ber percipi> nt 

subjective hallucination. V” s CMe M than a 
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instance of a nearly, but notT quite, sudden disappearance 
rid occurs in the case quoted on p. 74 (No. 661. 5) aud another 
will be found in the course of Mrs. D.’s account of her experiences 
(Appendix D). 

In the following case, in which, if the account is accurate, the cause 
is primd facie telepathic, the process is slightly different. 


(692. 2.) From Mr. G. Q. 

April, 1892. 

“ Early in November, 1879, as 1 was walking up Collins-street, Melbourne, 
Australia, about four o’clock in the afternoon, I was amazed to see, amongst 
a number of people on the other side of the street, a very intimate friend, 
whom I believed to be in New Zealand at the time. 

“ I ran across the street to speak to him ; and, as I neared the kerb-stone, 
it seemed that a hand was passed momentarily before my eyes, its direction 
being downwards. In that instant my chum was gone ; and, though I 
looked everywhere round me, and could distinguish others I had seen before 
the curious darkness, I never saw him again. About three weeks after, I 
learned that he died that very day and hour, (Nov. 3rd or 5th, about four 
o clock: I cannot remember the exact date). I was, of course, broad awake. 
I was also in the best of health and spirits ; not thinking of my friend, and 
never dreaming of meeting him in Melbourne.” 

Changes of Form. 

Though realistic apparitions are usually realistic from first to last, 
some pass through stages in the course of development or of dis¬ 
appearance, which, on the assumption that both the initial and final 
stages are constructed by the mind of the percipient, stand in need 
of some explanation. 

In some oases it may be reasonably supposed that one stage of the 
hallucination creates an expectation the next, which tends to work 
itself out. This probably often happens, for instance, in cases where 
more than one sense is affected and where a sense of presence precedes 
the seeing of a ghost. The effect of expectation will be more fully 
discussed in Chapter X. 

In other coses, the whole process is like what we are familiar with 
in dreams, one idea or image leading on to another by transitions out¬ 
side the conscious thought of the percipient. The following are in¬ 
stances of this :— 


(39. 3.) From Miss E. A. 

October 2ml, 1891. 

“I saw a figure standing by my bed. 1 had been awake some time. It 
was a summer morning, about 5 o’clock, and 1 saw the figure quite distinctly. 
It was tall and dressed in something grey, falling in long folds. The face was 
kind and I was not frightened at first, but it suddenly changed and the whole 

I 2 
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and face, as ifc were, fell to pieces in the most ghastly mannei)j^ 
hed. I was about 22. It must be nine years since it [happened].” 


(150. 4.) 


From Mrs. L. H. 


November 2, 1891. 

u 1 think the vision that I am about to describe occurred in March, 1891. 
I was asleep, when I woke with a start, it then being early morning. On 
looking round the room, I distinctly saw the head of a skeleton floating in 
the air, about a foot from the ceiling. I gazed at it intently (being now quite 
awake), when I saw it gradually change to my mother’s head and face and 
float away, seemingly through the ceiling. My age [was] 35.” 


I he process of development is less easy to explain in some other 
cases—those, for instance (four in our collection) in which an indefi¬ 
nite cloud-like form is first seen, and then a clearly defined figure, 
either developing out of it or appearing in the midst of it. It rimy 
perhaps be compared to the process of groping after an idea in thinking 
out a difficult subjectthe idea comes to us vaguely at first, and only 
gradually acquires definiteness. An instance of this is No. 458. 9. 
(see p. 322) and the following is another. 


(49o. b.) From Mrs. Gordon Jones. 

Cheam Lodge, Anerley, Surrey, November 4th, 1891. 

“In the autumn of 1881 a party of young people and myself determined 
on All Hallow s Fvc to play at the childish game of sitting separately in dark 
rooms, with supper laid for two, with the intention of awaiting the appearance 
of a futun . Thinking the whole < ike, and not in 

the least expecting to see anything—alone—I distinctly saw—first a filmy 
cloud which rose up at- the other end of the room—then the head and 

shoulders of a man, middle-aged, stout, with iron-grey hair and blue eyes_ 

not in the least the picture which a young girl would imagine she saw on 
such an occasion. 

41 [I was] in perfect health and spirits. Age 17.” 

It may be added that the gentleman whom the percipient subsequently 
married had no resemblance to tin* apparition, not even in regard to the 
colour of his eyes. Two or three years before, Mrs. Jones had had another 
experience, in which the apparition went through a similar process of 
gradual development, and a third experience of hers is given on p. 127. 

A few more or less similar cases are given in Phantasms of the 
Living (*.y., Yol. II., p. 176 and p. 182), and with some crystal seers 
the pictures seen go through similar stages of development. Mr. 
Myers, in fact, mentions the process as one generally characteristic of 
crystal visions. (Proceedings, S.P.R., Vol. VfJI., p. 478.) Miss A. says 
(Op. cit. Yol. VIII., p. ->00): “ After a minute or two, I seem to see a 
very bright light in [the crystal], which disappears after a few seconds, 
and then the surface appears cloudy and thick. This mist clears 
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j/nd I see sometimes views, sometimes faces, sometimes lette' 
They only last for a few seconds or sometimes minutes, and 
between each new picture I see the same light and then mist.” 

Another case somewhat similar to those given above, but where the 
development is even more gradual, is No. 328. 5 (see p. 235). 

In other cases, a vague shadowy form is first seen, which gradually 
acquires definiteness. Some instances are given in Phantasms of the 
Living (e.g., "V ol. I., p. 526 and p. 527). The following is the only case 
exactly of this kind in the Census:— 


(607. 1.) _ From Mr. T, A. 

i May 9th, 1892. 

“ I saw a darkish vapour leave my fathers head when he died, about 12 
years ago, and it formed into a figure, full-sized, and for seven consecutive 
nights [I] saw it in my own room and saw it go each night into the next 
room, in which he died. It became more distinct each night and brighter 
each night, till it was quite brilliant, even dazzling, by the seventh night. It 
lasted, say. 1.J minutes. It was dark when the phantom used to appear. I 
was quite awake, going to bed ; [age] 32.” 

In some cases, what is first seen is a glow of light—the apparition 
subsequently appearing in it. See, for example, No. 290. 3 * (p. 293), 
and No. 33. 25. (printed in Proceedings, S.P.R., Vol. V., p. 462). 

It is possible that in some cases where the initial impression is 
vague, it may really be of the nature of an illusion, which works itself 
out into a definite sensory hallucination owing to the habitual impulse 
to interpret our sensory impressions definitely : but we have not any 
clear evidence of this. 

Gradual disappearance is, perhaps, rather more common than 
gradual appearance, and sometimes similar stages are passed through, 
as will have been noticed in examples already quoted. More often the 
percipient simply tells us that the phantom “gradually disappears” 
by which we must probably understand a gradual fading and becoming 
indistinct, its the real objects, temporarily obscured for the mind bv 
the phantom, reassert themselves. This is sometimes described by 
saying that the apparition becomes transparent. Possibly No. 69. 1 i 
(see p. 105), is an instance of this; and the following (a case originally 
belonging to Air. Gurney’s Census) is a very interesting one. 

From Dr. }{. C. 

JunfZWi, 1889. 

tk In the >ear 1863, (I think 1 could find out the very day and year, with 
n little trouble. It was a Tuesday, 6ve days before the death of a lady 
whom I usod to connect in my mind with my vision. But 1 did not do this 
when 1 related my story m the morning aftor, nor till after the death 
<.f the lady; and I now reject this connection as a fanciful add, ndum.) 
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bout 2G years old, I was sleeping alone, without having indulged 
eavy supper. I woke up suddenly and with my wits all about me, but 
with a clear feeling that somebody was in the room. There was enough 
light to make things perceptibly visible, and that was all. There w'as no 
moonlight streaming in to cause lights and shadows. As I started up and 
raised myself on my elbow, I saw a tall lady in a rich black dress (silk I 
think, with black beads and a train behind,—I knew once, but I have 
forgotten,) looking steadily at me witli a most gentle, meditating gaze. 
About 40, I should say. I now say that I [did] not at all recognise the face. 
There was a far-away look in her eyes, and I felt as if she had been reading 
me through. She rested the elbow of one hand in the palm of the othei\ 
and in the first hand there was a little duodecimo volume with rubric and, I 
think, 4 black letter.’ I was entirely calm, eagerly interested, but rather 
scientifically then imaginatively. I pinched myself to find out if I was really 
awake. I took my watch and held it to iny ear to hear whether it was tick¬ 
ing. I tried my pulse, which was normal. I then said aloud (in order to test 
my sobriety and calmness), ‘ This is an optical delusion. I shall now put my 
hand through this appearance.’ I did so, and my hand went through as it 
would through water, (only without the slightest sensation,) the clothes 
kept their folds and position (as water keeps its level) making no break. 
My hand with the white night-shirt sleeve was wholly hid, and when 1 with¬ 
drew it, there was no hole left behind,any more than when one withdraws one's 
hand from water. After some 40 or 50 seconds I saw a straight white line 
crossing the figure. I could not make out what it was, till 1 perceived the 
apparition was slowly vanishing away in its place, and the white line was the 
top of my towel on the towel-horse behind. Bit by bit the white towel 
and other dimmer objects in the room came into sight, behind what was 
becoming a faint mist. In about 20 seconds it had completely vanished.” 


This interpretation of gradual disappearance—that it is clue to 
real objects of vision reasserting themselves—seems the most natural 
one. We can hardly suppose that it is due to the idea going through 
an indefinite stage, which seems a possible explanation of gradual 
appearance. On the other hand, the* gradual appearance of a hallu¬ 
cination would be likely to create an expectation of its gradual 
disappearance, and so bring it about by suggestion. This may 
account for the hallucinations which disappear through the same 
stages as those they pass through in appearing, as in No. 290. 3 (see 
p. 293). A change into a cloud-like form in the course of disappearance 
does not, so far as we know, occur when the same modification has not 
occurred in the course of development. 

Many hallucination never attain a completely realistic form; - 
their development is, as it were, arrested, and they remain in some 
sense incomplete to the end. These are included in the class of “in¬ 
completely developed apparitions” in our Tables, but they are «<f 
various kinds. There are (a) the transparent or shadowy figures, 
which seem to represent a perfectly definite idea, but, as sensory 
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'ations, fail to assert themselves completely among the rel 
of vision. There are 33 of these cases. In only 12 of them is 
the figure definitely described as “ transparent,” in whole or in part; 
<c shadowy,” however, is probably sometimes used in this sense (in the 
case, for instance, of “ a shadowy black dog ”) ; and possibly “ misty ” 
may sometimes mean semi-transparent, as well as colourless. It seems 
possible that in some of the cases in which a transparent apparition 
was motionless, it may have been an illusion, rather than a hallucination. 
But other cases of motionless transparent apparitions seem to be 
clearly genuine hallucinations, for. instance, No. 643. 22 (see p. 103) 
and No. 402. 8 (see p. 284) In five out of the twelve cases also, 
the transparent figure was seen to move in such a way as to make it 
almost certain that it could not have been an illusion. The following 
is an instance of this kind :— 


(546. 19.) From Mr. G. B. L. 1 

(The account was written in 1891.) 

u [I saw] a figure of a man which was perfectly transparent, and which 
came into the room and sat down on a chair by my side. It was about ten 
years ago. I was in bed and had been suffering from severe illness, which 
had affected my head. My wife [was present]. She saw nothing, though I 
mentioned it to her.” 


For another case of a moving transparent figure see No. 
49. 5, p. 143. 2 

Secondly, there arc—among incompletely-developed apparitions— 
(b) cases where the incompleteness of the figure seen seems to be 
due to the vagueness of the idea underlying it. This is the natural 
explanation oi very rudimentary and vaguely defined figures, such as 
No. 554. 13 (see p. 268) and Nos. 49. 2 and 3 (see p. 312). But it is 
probably also applicable to cases where the figure is distinct, but 
completely veiled or shrouded, so that no details of features or hands 
are perceived. The following are instances 


(233. 7.) 


From Miss A. F. K. 


Ma i/, 1889. 


u [ \boufc 14 years ago] l was awakened in the middle of the night with 
very acute pain in the middle of my back ; I sat up in bed and saw a 


i This case is not included in our Tables, and, therefore, is not one of the twelve 
cases jur»fc mentioned, because it occurred during an illness of the percipient’s, to 
which it may have been duo. ' * 

- In another case, a semitransparent tignre, dressed in a black hat, surtout and 
blue waistcoat, was seen in the middle of the day to emerge from a wall, cross part 
of a garden, and disappear into the opposite wall, and a short time after come out 
and retrace its ste]>a, disappearing finally into the first wall, but the percipient 
is not included in the Tables, because he was only twenty at the time he answered 
the Census question. 
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and shrouded figure standing near me ; the face I could not seb 
shrouded ; the arms were crossed and the head bent—it did not move 
nor speak, but gradually faded. It was a light night and there was no 
drapery about the.bed, nor about the room, to account for it. 

‘‘I was in good health and in no sort of anxiety—about 25 years old at 
the time. 

44 As I could not see the face, I could not recognise the person ; but. was 
so fully awake that I thought it might be some one with a message to me, 
and sat quietly waiting for it to speak ; this it did not do. 

44 I was alone. 

44 I have not seen anything of the sort at any other time.” 


(190. 15.) From Miss H. T. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

44 1 have seen a figure three times. I cannot remember the exact 
dates ; the figure appeared to me between the years 1807 and *70. The form 
appeared each time directly I got into bed. I have always been in good 
health. [It] always appeared in the same way ; that is, on getting into bed 
and putting the light out, there would be a sort of movement in the air, 
which gradually took the form of mist and then developed into a dark veiled 
figure, which came nearer to me and when bending over and about to touch 
me I threw my hands into it, and it vanished. Until it was almost touching 
me, my terror was so great that I could neither call my sister, who was asleep 
beside me, nor move hand or foot. I am pretty nearly certain that I was 17 
when I first saw the figure ; the last time I do not remember, excepting 
that I was over 18 and most probably over 20. I don’t remember about the 
light, excepting that there was enough for me to see everything plainly.” 


This last case is an interesting example of gradual development 
from lie mere impression of a movement in the air up to the incom¬ 
plete form which the hallucination finally reaches. 

A third group of incompletely developed apparitions—that, namely, 
in which the face or head of the figure is indistinct—seems to belong 
to the class where the idea represented is probably vague. The 
following is an instance :— 

(68. 25.) From Mrs. A. W. Verrall. 

March 1 2th , 1887. 

44 One evening about the middle or end of September, 1879, as I was 
washing my hands in a little room at the end of the passage leading to the 
front door, at 24, Voniou Terrace, Rrighton, 1 heard footsteps, and looking 
up saw a little old lady coming towards me. She was dressed in a dark dress 
gathered round the waist in full folds, a grey knitted shawl over her shoulders 
fastened with a brooch in front, and a cap. I did not see her face, although 
she was walking towards mo. I knew at once that it was a hallucination, 
but was neither startled nor alarmed. The figure disappeared before 
reaching the room where I was. During the next two or three weeks, I saw 
4 my old lady,' as I called her, more than once—always facing me, and in the 
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P&mh'oaching. I am not sure liow many times I saw her at Brightoi 
£*mn distinctly remember three occasions beside the first, and have an 
impression that there were others. I spoke of her to my mother and sister, 
and though I usually saw her when I was alone, I remember once seeing her 
when my sister and I were sitting in the dining-room. Gradually 1 came to 
see further details—the brooch fastening the shawl was like a circular brooch 
with .a hole in the centre worn by my great-grandmother, Mrs. Watkins, who 
had died some ten years before. In the end I called the figure my great¬ 
grandmother, but I never saw the face. 

“ I came back to Cambridge on October 13, and entirely forgot my 
hallucination, till one evening, as I w;as going upstairs to my room, 1 heard 
footsteps coming along the passage at the top of the house, and looking to the 
left (instead of turning to the right to my room) to see^who it was, saw my 
old lady coming towards me. There was no one else in the passage ; the gas 
was lighted, and I saw the figure plainly. This was the last time I saw it. 
On the first and last occasions of my seeing the figure, I had heard the sound 
of footsteps, on the intermediate occasions the impression was only visual. 
The figure always took its place in the surroundings ( i.e hid the tilings 
behind it), and was always in movement—coming towards me ; the only odd 
thing about it was that I never saw the face — there seemed a blank within 
the cap. I ought to say that although at the time I saw the figure 1 had no 
reason to suppose that I was not well, I had had a short illness in Switzer¬ 
land some two w eeks earlier, due, it was thought, to over fatigue, after some 
weeks of considerable strain in other respects. 

“ M. DE G. Yerrall.” 


Of the three different groups which we thus place in class (b) of 
incompletely developed apparitions, there are in our collection 21 of 
the first, 19 of the second, and 6 of the third. 

The remaining hallucinations included among the incompletely 
developed apparitions are incompletely developed in a different sense. 
The great majority of them (47 cases^ represent parts only of human 
bodies, and it is merely on account of their fragmentary character that 
we have thus classified them ; since the percept, as far as it goes, is 
distinct and definite, and there is no Teason to think that the mental 
impression which gave rise to it is in any way vague, though it cer¬ 
tainly seems in some cases to be freakish and dream-like. 

Instances in which the head or face is represented are No. 495. 6 
(see p. 11G), No. G9. 14 (see p. 105), and No. 191. 3 (-.rep. 240). 
The following is another which also illustrates a process of piecemeal 
development unique in our collection, 

(80. 7.) From Miss O. O. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

“I saw in 1871 [when aged about 12] the face of an aged woman which 
was grey and thin. The features formed themselves one by one- lirsfone 
eye and then the other and so on. It. disappeared in the way it came, 
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a blue mist. The face was decidedly ugly and unhappy looking^ 
just got into bed and extinguished my candle. ... I saw in 1874 
a very pretty child’s face ; it appeared in exactly the same way as the 
other. On each occasion the apparition appeared on my left side.” 



In 15 cases a hand, or' hand and arm only, are represented (see 
No. 579. 25, p. 241), and in three cases, legs. These fragments are 
seldom recognised as the limbs of any particular person, though 
it happens that the instance of a hand quoted, as well as one 
instance of legs, are exceptional in this respect. The following is 
another case:— 


(460. 12.) From Dr. C. G. H. 

August 22nd , 1891. 

“Place, Osmaston Park, Derbyshire. Autumn of 1870 (somewhere 
about then), about 7 p.m. I was crossing the park with my brother, 2 years, 
younger than myself, and saw distinctly as it were two black legs walking 
towards us ; so much so that I stopped and called my brother’s attention to 
them ; he failed to see anything. 1 pointed where they were and then they 
vanished. We walked to the spot, as it appeared to me, about 10 yards off 
and could see nothing, neither did we hear anything. I saw the legs most 
distinctly and went next morning to see the spot,so vivid was my recollection. 
As regards daylight, it was clear and only just getting dusk. [I was] simply 
going to the post, in good health, no grief or anxiety ; 17 years of age. 

44 My brother could not see anything, though I pointed to the legs and 
saw them at the time 1 pointed. 

“ I had time to see them and stop walking, point to them, and say to my 
brother, * Look ! there they are, two legs. Can’t you see them ? * and they 
were then gone.” 

Dr. H. adds later :— 

“The legs ended abruptly, absolutely abruptly. I could make out no 
body or semblance of one. The vision was most vivid and 1 have never 
experienced anything similar. The evening was darkish, but perfectly clear 
and bright.” 


We ha ve thought it convenient to class with incompletely developed 
apparitions, instead of making a separate heading for them, five cases 
of hallucinations which do not appear solid, but are like a picture, or 
seem to be projected on a flat surface. The following is a case of this 
kind :— 

(707. I.) F r °m Mrs. B. 

December 1 1th t 1801. 

“ I distinctly saw my urntbar's face upon the wall ; it smiled and passed 
along the wall and faded away. The time was a little before eight o’clock 
p.m., on August 4th, 1&17. 

“I was saying my prayers before going to bed. T was hi good health 
and had no worry. 1 was nine years old. 
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rwards heard that my mother died at that time in London, 
lamsgate.” 

Mrs. B. states that this is the only hallucinatory experience she has ever 
had. 

Miss Porter writes :— 

“I called upon Mrs. B. on December 18th, [1891]. As the experience 
took place so long ago and no corroboration is now possible, I did not ask 
for an account in narrative form. 

“Mrs. B. described the apparition as exactly like a coloured picture of 
her mother, head and shoulders, which passed along the wall and faded. 
She did not mention what she had seen to anyone, and the following even¬ 
ing an aunt of hers arrived from London to tell her that her mother was 
dead. The aunt had started that morning by the steamer, the death having 
taken place the previous evening. On her return home the child told lier 
father what she had seen. He asked her what time it was, and on her 
replying that it was nearly 8 p.m., he said that her mother died at a quarter 
to eight, and that the last thing she had done was to speak of her one little 
daughter, and beg him to take care of her. 

“ Mrs. B. at the time was in no sort of anxiety about her mother. 
There was a baby expected (which the child did not know) and the mother 
had been unwell, but the week previously an aunt had.been at Ramsgate 
and had told the child that her mother would now soon be well and would 
be coming to stay for a time at Ramsgate.” 


The cloud-like forms which hallucinations sometimes pass through * 
in development suggest that the experiences which we have classed as 
“ apparitions of indefinite objects ” may really he undeveloped 
hallucinations. We have only 17 instances of them. They are vague 
shapeless forms, not suggesting anything in particular, sometimes, 
described as like a shadow, or puff of smoke, or cloud, or a dark mass. 
They seem generally to be visual percepts of the simplest possible kind, 
and show the power of the mind in constructing hallucinations at its 
lowest point. Instances are No. 37. 13 (see p. 313), No. 191. 17 (see p. 
134) and the following:— 

(484. 11.) From Miss F. M. 1). 

September 11 f/», 1891. 

“ One evening at [my home], in the liall, I saw on the staircase landing 
wliat looked like a column of smoke about two feet high, nearly white, which 
passed into a room through an open door and then turned suddenly t«> 
the left out of sight. I ran up stairs after it and went into the room, but 
could discover nothing. This was about five or six years ago, but 1 cannot 
remember the date. 

“[I was] in perfect health ; age about 17.” 


Hallucinations of lights, which are comparatively rare—being 

only 17 in number—may also be sometimes, as Mr. Gumey su-gcsU 
(Phantasms of the Living , Vol. II., p. incipient or rudimentary 
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icinations which,fail to reach a fully-developed form. As we na\o 
ran, hallucinations of realistic human figures are occasionally evolved 
out of vague luminous forms, and some of the cases of hallucinatory 
lights suggest that the hallucination has been arrested at this preli- • 
minary stage, and has failed to reach a more definite form ; e.g. } No. 
408. 11 (see Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. VI., p. 351). But there are 
other cases where the hallucinatory form is very definite and does not 
itself suggest that greater definiteness might, under different circum¬ 
stances, have been attained. *1 lie only reason for regarding such 
hallucinations as undeveloped is that in some instances we seem to be 
able to trace them to suggestion, ordinary or telepathic, and that the 
suggestion in question would naturally be expected, if it produced a 
hallucination at all, to produce a human figure. The following is a 
case in point. 


(191. 2.) From Miss Williams. 

“11, Cleveland-terrace, Coatham, Redcar, September 23rd , 1889. 

“I was living at home with my parents at Eston-in-Cleveland. There 
was a workingman called Long living in the village, not far from our house, 
whose wife was taken ill. Dr. Fulton, who at that time was staying with 
us, came in one night between 9 and 10 o’clock and said Mrs. Long was 
dying. After that we sat talking over the tire a good while, and then my 
sister Isabella and I went off to bed. We slept in a back bedroom, and after 
we got to this bedroom I said, 4 Oh, I’ve forgotten something in the large 
bedroom !’ To this latter I proceeded by myself, and, as 1 approached the 
door, something seemed to say to me, 4 You’ll see something of Mrs. Long, 
liying or dead ! * But I thought no more of this, and entered the bedroom, 
which I had to cross to the opposite end for what 1 wanted. When I had 
got the thing in my hand, I noticed a lovely light hanging over my head, 
it was a round light—perfectly round. I had taken no light with me, but 
went for the things I wanted in the dark. I looked to see if there was any 
light coming in from the windows, but there was none : in that direction 
there was total darkness. I grasped one hand with the other and stood 
looking at the strange light to be sure that I was not deceived and was not 
imagining it. I walked across the room to the door, and all the way the 
light was hanging between my head and the ceiling. It was akin to the 
electric light : something of a cloud, though every part of it was beaming 
and running over with fight. It left ino at the bedroom door. On first 
seeing it a strange impression seized me, and after it left me I was so 
impressed that I could not speak of it to anyone for a day or two. I 
wondered at the time whether it had anything to do with Mrs. Long, and on 
inquiry I found that she died just about the time when I saw the light If 
there was any difference, I judged it would be a little before, but there 
would not bo much in it. This would be about 11 p.m , and about four 
years ago. It left an impression on my mind which I have never forgotten, 
and never shall forget Mrs. Long was notill many days— about two or 
three ; she died rather sudd. .ily. I rather interested in her. 1 did not 
see her during her illness, but had often seen her and talked to her before. 
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•fectly well at the time, and was in no trouble or anxiety. 3\Iy 
. he was 23. I have had no experience of the kind before or since, 
no figure, only a lovely light. Before telling my sister I made her 
promise she would not ridicule me nor call me superstitious. 

“ To the best of my recollection this is a correct statement. 

“Maby Helena Williams.” 



1 .b. The light which I saw was a palish blue. It emitted no rays, so 
that all the rest of the room was in darkness. It was wider in circumference 
than my head, so that as I walked I could see it above me without raising 
my head. As I left the room it remained, and when I looked again was 
gone. It was in a corner, where the darkness of the room was deepest and 
the least chance of illumination from the windows on the right and left, that 
I first saw it above my head. I had no fear, but a kind of sacred awe. 

le light was unlike any other that I ever saw, and I should say brighter 
than any other, or, at least, purer. Looking at it did not affect the eyes. 
It was midway between my head and the ceiling.” 

u J lie s * ster w h° "'as with Miss Williams at the time corroborates her 
account as follows :— 

ti “ August 8th, 1891. 

I recollect my sister Lily seeing the bright light. When she came back 
to the room where I was she was quite pale, and sat down on the floor. She 
was so awe-struck that she did not tell us what she had seen till the next 
day. I remember that a woman who lived near us died about the time my 
sister saw the light, and that we connected the two circumstances together. 

“Isabella Fulton.” 

Here, the hallucination, if not duo to a telepathic impulse, would 
seem to have been due to the occupation of the percipient^ mind 
with the idea of the imminent death. Why, then, should it take the 
form of a light, unless this was, as it were, a rudimentary condition of 
a hallucination which failed to reach the human form ? 

Among the lights in our collection, 9 are described as round or 
oval lights, or balls of light or fire ; of these 7 are connected by the 
percipients with some individual who is stated to have died at or 
about the time of the experience. Of the remaining 8 cases of lights 
two are described as columns of light, or luminous clouds about the 
height of a human being, 3 resembled bright points of light, as stars 
or candle flames, and 3 appeared like a general glow of light 


Symbolic Forms. 

The discussion of lights leads us naturally to another cause of the 
form of hallucination which deserves to be noticed, namely, symbol, 
ism:-** tins would seem to be certainly in some coses an explanation of 
lights. The idea of light as a symbol of the soul or spirit-and conse¬ 
quently as associated with death-i s a very widespread one. The 
“corpse-candles of the Celts are a familiar instance, and the same 
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prevails among the Tartars. No doubt, when a superstit^ 
^tnis kind h is become established, it is likely that any unexplained 
phenomenon fitting in with it will tend to be regarded as supernatural* 
and this probably accounts for many of the Welsh stories of mysterious 
lights foreboding or coinciding with deaths. We have received several 
accounts of such lights in the course of the present Census, but most of 
them were seen out of doors at night and some way off, so that there 
seemed to be no adequate reason for regarding them as hallucinatory 
at all. But though real lights are likely to be taken for “ corpse- 
candles ” in regions where such a superstition exists, it may be taken as 
certain that the superstition will sometimes determine the form of a hal¬ 
lucination which in other regions would have taken an entirely different 
form, and thus the hallucination, whether veridical or purely subjec¬ 
tive, may justly be described as symbolic. Such symbolic representa¬ 
tions need not, of course, be confined to uneducated percipients, since 
the symbolism may exist in the minds of persons who attach no 
superstitious value to it. The following is a case in point. 


(305. 4.) From Mr. P. 

February, 1891. 

“ Our third child, a boy, lived only 16 days. From the first it was evident 
that his life would be a short one ; but, perhaps all the more on that account, 
every effort was made to prolong it. I had taken a small share of the watch¬ 
ing, and just before the boy died was lying on a sofa in that state of wakeful 
weariness that comes of death-bed watching. Lj'ing thus, I saw, a few feet 
above my head, a blue flame. It was about an inch and a quarter long, 
and surrounded by a slight haze or halo. It hovered above me for a few 
seconds, then took an irregular diagonal course towards the comer of the 
room farthest from me, finally seeming to pass through the ceiling. As it 
vanished a voice from nearly the opposite side of the room said, ‘ That’s his 
soul.’ No person other than myself was in [the room] at the time. A few 
minutes later the child died. 

“Having never at that time heard or read of a similar appearance, I 
know of nothing that could have predisposed me to, or in any way led up to, 
this hallucination. The date was January 17th, 1867.” 


Special symbols, signs, or warnings are, as everyone knows, 
connected with death in some families, and if hallucinations occur to 
members of these families, they are not unlikely to take a form with 
the idea of which family tradition has rendered the percipient 
familiar. We have in the Census two or three accounts of families, 
several members of which have experienced hallucinations of white 
animals — for instance, dogs or rabbits—which are regarded as a family 
symbol of death. W ith these may be compared No. 733. 5 (.see 
p. 72),—-a case received from Brazil, where, as Professor Alexander 
informs us, a black butterfly is supposed to be a .sign of death. 
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Apparitions of Animals. 

tost of the apparitions of animals in our collection have, however no 
symbolic character, but, like the realistic apparitions of human beings, are 
hallucinatory reproductions of familiar objects. The 25 cases divide 
themselves into 13 cats (for instances see Nos. 535. 2 and 3, p. 305 • 
and No. 561. 24, see p. 156) 4 dogs, 1 rabbit, 1 mouse, 1 bird,' 
1 butterfly. 1 horse with carriage, besides 3 recurring cases in which 
the percipient often saw cats, and 2 in which both cats and do®s 
appeared. In only 3 or 4 cases was the animal recognised. No. 319°1 
<see p. 181) is an instance, and so is. the following. ' 

( 49o< 6 ) From Mrs. Gordon Jones. 

u February 22n<i, 1892. 

“ I have the strongest aversion to cats—a tendency which I have in- 
honted from my father, who could not endure a cat’s presence. After mv 
marriage, I would never have one in the house, until obliged to do so on 
account of mice. The one that l then showed to come was an ordinary trrev 
and black striped one—but I very seldom looked at it, and it was never 
allowed to come upstairs. 

“ One day I was told that the cat was mad and asked if it might bo 
drowned. I did not look at the animal myself, but said, yes. I next heard 
that it had been drowned by the groom in a copper. As the cat was not a 
pet and had never been my companion, its death made no impression on me 
It was drowned m the morning. The samo evening I was sitting alone in 
the dmiug-room. I am sure that I was not thinking of the cat or of possible 
apparitions. I was reading ; presently I felt impelled to look up the 
door seemed to open, and there stood the animal that had been drowned in 
the morning ; the samo cat, but apparently much thinner and dripping with 
water—only the expression of the faco was changed-the eves were t 
human and haunted me afterwards, they poked so sad and pathetic l‘ fin 
so sure of what I saw that at the moment l never doubted that it • } 

living cat who had escaped from drowning. I rang the boll and*wh** l]* 
servant came I said * There’s the cat, take it out ; ’ it seemed to mo t] ^ ^ 
could not. but see it too— it was clear and ftstinet to my eyes as the n ** 
chairs. But the servant looked frightened and said * Oh, mb\m\ \ * * i * 
cat after William had drowned it—and then lie buried it in the *» 
‘But,’ I said, ‘there it is.’-Of course she saw nothing, and thenTheTnt 
began to fade, and I saw nothing more of it. *’ 

In an accompanying letter, Mrs. Gordon Jones says that this incident 
occurred “two or three years ago.*’ cn,) 
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of inanimate objects ” include 3 cases of apparent movem^ 

1 objects (which may. perhaps, have been mistakably regarded as hal¬ 
lucinatory) ; 2 cases of appearances while the percipient was in bed (one 
of wings and One of an ostrich feather) waving and growing in size, 
which might, perhaps, equally well be classed with grotesque cases ; 
and 9 cases of ordinary realistic inanimate objects, such as a bird-cage, 
a chair, flowers, a bonnet, a brass plate on a door, a railway train. 


Religious Phantasms. 

Several of the religious phantasms are more or less impressive 
appearances of angels; which in some cases— e.g when they appear 
with the conventional wings—may be regarded as symbolic. But in 
other cases, the experiences are of so exceedingly intimate a nature 
that it is with dilhculty our informants have brought themselves to 
speak of them at all, and in one instance, at least, and probably in 
others, information has been refused. In one case, at least, of those 
reported, the percipient has only described what occurred in the hope 
that, as the experience had been of very great help to herself in a 
period of doubt and trouble, the knowledge that such a thing has hap¬ 
pened might be of use to others ; and in more than one case these ex- 
r perienees have had a lasting effect on the convictions and actions of the 
percipients. Under these circumstances, we are reluctant to print 
them in a treatise such as this, though we are willing to communicate 
the most interesting of them privately, and without names, to serious 
enquirers. 

We will here only mention further one fact about such experiences 
which is of interest to psychologists, namely, that the kind of vision 
which to Roman Catholics takes the form of the Virgin Mary will to 
Protestants take the form of Jesus Christ. We judge this, not only 
from the present collection, but from cases received through other 
channels. As it happens, there are not in our Census any visions of the 
Virgin Mary, but our readers will remember instances of these in 
Phantasms of the living , and hi more than one paper in the 
Proceedings S.P. 11. 

Deferred Recognition. 

In this chapter on form and development, we must notice a kind of 
gradual development in hallucinations which is unlike any that we 
have discussed above. It is the very curious feature of deferred recog¬ 
nition. Here there is no development in form, nor, it would seem, in 
the underlying idea. The figure, is seen quite clearly, but, though 
familiar, is not recognised at once—sometimes not till long after it lias 
disappeared. There are two cases of this in our collection, No. 49. 5 
(i pp. 144-5), and No. 402. 8 (see p. 284.) The phenomenon resembles. 
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tomatic writing when the writer is unaware till afterwar 
[iis hand is writing. It has also some analogy with a pheno¬ 
menon observed by Mr. Myers 1 in certain cases of post-hypnotic 
hallucinations, when the idea communicated to the hypnotised subject 
is more or less correctly embodied in a post-hypnotic hallucination, 
but not recognised by the percipient. 

A sort of mistaken recognition which seems to occur in some coin¬ 
cidental cases may be due to a similar divergence between the uncon- 
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scious and conscious working of the mind—-see, for example, two 
cases in Phantasms of the Living (Yol. I., pp. 428 and 429) where 
an apparition seen at the time of the death of one person was 
thought at the time to represent another person, who, however, 
resembled the decedent. In the following odd case from our collection, 
which in some ways resembles these, there was, however, at the time, a 
sort of double recognition. 


(407. 3.) From Mrs. H. H. 

October 4(hy 1890. 

“ [At] Taunton, Mass., U.S.A., September 9th, 1862, about 5 a.m. or 
perhaps a little later, I was awakened very suddenly and sat upright in 
bed, thinking that someone was present; and saw by my bedside the figure 
of an old man, who was somewhat like one who lived in the same street. 
His head was hound with a handkerchief, and he stood gazing at mo for 
what seemed to be a few seconds, then vanished. Though recognising him 
perfectly, I all the time thought, that it was my husband. 

“I had been asleep all night, was in good health, but of course somewhat 
anxious, as my husband was in the war and in poor health, owing to 
what was called 4 swamp fever.’ My husband was at Fortress Monroe 
Virginia, and died at 5 o’clock on that day. He had aged very much] 
was quite gray and a perfect skeleton^ For four days before he died, his 
memory had gone altogether and his only words, hour after hour, were 
4 Write home.’ 

,4 My children were in that room and the next, but were not disturbed 
until I spoke to the oldest and asked if she had heard anyone about 1 
rocoivcd a telegram at 10.30 a«m.” 


1 See his paj or <*n “ The Subliminal Consciousness,” in Proceedings S.P. R. x., 
XXIIT., Vol. VIII., page 4oU seqq. We quote one instances from Mr. Myers* 
account. It must t>e understood that 1\ baa been told that he will see the *ceue v 
described, after ho has been awakened. ■■ I told P. (hypnotised) the story of Hobin 

.enCniwx findm* the footprint and fearing savages. . . . Awakened and set before 

V'"* 1 *? of w “ t, ; r : P - at 75 maimed, ' Why, there’s Buffalo Bill! He’s dressed 

*S f, '‘ lthMS and “ k ;r r,m 7 h ! U): a!most a savage. He’s walking about in a w;e ! 

P a ?K ‘ . ? Ie 1 aU / !one - • • • I can see something Ols, 

another part—its a blackie. 

Buffalo Bill :md h is black man 
frecher in hie memory.” 


coining from 

• ■ Look at them ; how they are arguing! 

1 • lmd «*<! Robinson Crusoe : but Buffalo BIU was 
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„ • H. informed us that she mentioned her experience at the tink-~— 

^jf^idest daughter, who now remembers it, but only vaguely. No written 
record was made. 


Auditory and Tactile Hallucinations . 

Some points with regard to auditory and tactile as distinct from 
visual hallucinations require notice. In comparing hallucinations 
from a statistical point of view, the most obvious and striking fact 
brought out by our Tables is the comparative rarity of the auditory 
and tactile classes. These constitute 28 per cent and 10 per cent, 
respectively of all the hallucinations reported, the remaining G2 
per cent, being visual. 1 These proportions, however, need correction 
on two accounts. First, we have already seen (Chapter III., p. 66) 
that auditory and tactile cases tend to be forgotten considerably more 
than visual cases, so that the actual frequency of the auditory and 
tactile cases is greater in proportion to the visual than would appear 
from the totals reported. If we take only the totals reported as having 
occurred during the last year, we find that 50 per cent, are visual 
hallucinations, 38 per cent, are auditory, and 12 per cent, are tactile. 
Secondly, it appeai-s from the Supplement to Table II. that there are 
159 cases where auditory hallucinations have been experienced more 
than once, but where the exact number of times has not been reported, 
so that they are counted as one hallucination only ; whereas this has 
happened in only 119 cases of visual hallucinations. It has happened 
also in a comparatively large number of tactile cases, viz., 41. 

After taking into consideration these two points, it seems to us 
that our statistics do not justify any definite conclusion as to the 
relative frequency of the auditory and the visual hallucinations of the 
sane, when we are considering the whole aggregate of phenomena 
classed under either head. "We think it, however, legitimate to infer 
that impressive hallucinations of the visual class are considerably more 
frequent than those of the auditory, 2 and that auditory hallucinations 
in general are considerably more frequent than tactile. 

Among hallucinations of insane persons, there seems to be no 
doubt tliat auditory cases are much more frequent than visual, the 
proportions being estimated by some authorities as 3 to 1, by others as 
5 to 1, (see Phantasms of the Living , Vol. IT., p. 22). These figures 


1 These percentages are calculated from the totals given in Tables IV., VII. and 
VIII., which include under each sense all hallucinations affecting tliat sense, whether 
or not any other sense was affected at the same time. 

* This does not agree with tho conclusions arrived at by Mr. Gurney, in whose 
Census the number of auditory hallucinations was more than double the number of 
the visual («e Pkantams of tin? Living, Vol. II., p. 22). 
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Afiji strikingly with the proportions among sane persons, as repor 
jffiepresent Census. 



As we have seen, auditory hallucinations are on the whole much 
less impressive than visual ones. It appeal's from Table VII. that 
nearly one-half of those reported consist in the percipient's hearing 
his name called (including under the term “ name ” any title by which 
he is in the habit of hearing himself called, such as— Father, Mother, 
Madame, etc.) and about another sixth consist in the hearing of 
u voices ” when no distinct words are heard— or at all events are 
not reported. Experiences so trivial as these usually are will no 
doubt be often forgotten altogether, and the probability is that a 
very la r g e part of those that have lapsed from memory are of this 
trivial kind. 


Io hear a complete phrase or sentence apparently spoken is no 
doubt, as a rule, a much more impressive experience. Rather more 
than a third of the hallucinations included in Table VII. are of this 
^ype. It should be observed, however, that in only half of these cases 
i s the impression that of a voice alone. In the other half, the 
hallucination also affects the sense of sight or of touch, or both, the 
words seeming to be spoken by a visible apparition, or being accom¬ 
panied by an impression of touch. For an instance of the latter, see 
No. 41. 3 (p. 295). For a case of a sentence alone being heard, see 
No. 23. 11 (p. 256). The affection of another sense at the same time is 
found much less often among the other classes of auditory hallucinations 
—there being 89 such cases in the class of “ words heard,” and only 28 
in both the other classes put together. 

Tactile hallucinations are for the mast part even more trivial than 
auditory ones, and there is, naturally, not much variety in them. 
They are sometimes quite vague tactile impressions, not associated with 
any definite idea of an external object (< e.y ., No. 338. 26., p. 258) 
Sometimes, however, the impression is more definite and less easy to 
forget: as in a few cases where the feeling is that of a kiss. More 
often they are impressions of being touched by human hands, as in 
the following case :— 


(283. 8.) From Mra. J. H. 

('Die account was apparently written in the early part of 1890.) 

On February llfch, while on a visit to my cousin’s, Misa O., at 9.45 
P** 11 ’ ^cending the stairs to ray bedroom I suddenly felt an indescrib- 



my experience, telling them I feared I should heftr of some bad news, at 
which they pooh-poohed. 


K 2 
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was in my usual health,' and in neither grief nor anxiety. 

I took no notes, but have often related the matter to my friends, as at 
1.30 the same night I was fetched home in consequence of my father’s sudden 
death at my aunt’s house. I had no knowledge until then of my father being 
ill, and, as a matter of fact, he did not feel unwell until a few hours before 
his death, which occurred at 9.45 p.m. of the above date, 1 the time being 
noted by my uncle, who was sitting with him and looked at his watch. So 
sudden and unexpected was his demise that my uncle at first thought it was 
a fit.” 


Mrs. H. says that she has had no other hallucinatory experience besides 
tho one given. She wrote to her cousins, but found that they had forgotten 
her having told them of it. 


Tn the great majority of tactile hallucinations, the idea produced 
is that something is touching the percipient. In six cases only does 
the percipient have the impression that he is actively touching the 
hallucinatory object, and this impression is—in all but one case— 
combined with the affection of another sense. In four of these cases 
the percipient sees an apparition and puts out his hand and touches it. 
The remaining case is No. 41. 3 (see p. 295), already referred to, where 
a voice is heard at the same time. So far we have been speaking of 
fii-st-hand cases : but, to illustrate the combination of seeing with active 
touching of an apparition, we propose to give a second-hand case, which 
happens to be the most interesting one of the kind in our collection. 
The account which we quote was written by the collector, the late 
Miss A. J. Clough, the day after she had heard it from the percipient, 
an old housekeeper, who, Miss Clough says, “ has lived in the same 
family 33 years and has always told the same story.” She was then 
74 years of age, and could not write easily. 


(73. 20.) 

July 16th, 1889. 

“ E. H. and her sister were in 1829, in the spring of the year (she does 

not remember the day), with a Mr. and Mrs.-, in a house in Little 

Holland House grounds—in London. Her mother had been fully a year 
dead. On the afternoon of the day in question, some people had been 
spending the day, and she had been amusing some boys in the garden and 
very merry : she went to bed rather later than usual, about 11 o’clock, and 
she had intended to get up early as she wanted to do some fine washing. 
Her sister Caroline was sleeping with her. It was very light and she got up 
thinking it was late. The moon was shining and she went to the window’ to 
look out. She thought perhaps she should hear the watchman calling the 
hour for, as she observed, they had watchmen in those days in London. 
The bed was directly opposite the window. She walked straight to tho win- 


1 In a letter dated March 13th, 1890, Mrs. H. says : “ My father died February 
Uth, 1885,” 
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d then she turned round and in the be"il she saw two faces, her sister's 
ome one else. She went to the bed and looked ; it was her dead mother 
dozing beside her sister. She touched the figure but it did not move, and was 
not cold or hot. There it lay, there was the cap her mother used to wear 
with a border around it. She walked round the bed and kept her eye on 
the dozing figure all the time. She felt afraid it would follow her, and she 

was dreadfully frightened. Mr. and Mrs. - were sleeping in a room next 

to hers. She went to their door and knocked. Mrs.-opened it. She 

went into the room and told her story. Mr. - got up and they went into 

loom and found no one but her sister, still sleeping soundly. She was 

only 14 at the tune. 


tbis sfcor y f rom old woman yesterday afternoon, July 15, 
She was very collected [in] telling it.” 

In a few tactile cases, the percipient not only feels a touch, but has 

\i bein S pushed or pulled by an external force; see case of 

Mr. B. S. (No. 262. 6) in Chapter XVI. 
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Chapter VII. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF HALLUCINATIONS. 

In discussing the physiology of hallucinations we shall not enter 
upon any consideration of the physiological processes involved in 
veridical hallucinations as such ; since—as has already been explained 
in the introductory chapter —any such consideration would appear to 
us premature in the present condition of our knowledge of the subject. 
We shall confine ourselves to the phenomenon of hallucination, 
regarded on its physiological side, apart from whatever causes external 
to the percipient—whether physical or psychical — may have initiated it. 

The first question of interest is how far the hallucination, regarded 
on its physiological side, is generated in the brain or in the special 
organ of the sense affected. 

There seems to be no doubt that in a limited number of cases, of 
special types, hallucinations are initiated by the condition of the sense- 
organs. Thus, in the case of unilateral hallucinations (which, if spontane¬ 
ous, are probably always accompanied by pathological conditions), a dis¬ 
tinct lesion is sometimes found in the sense-organ of the same side, and 
the hallucinations often cease when the lesion is cured. Also hallucina¬ 
tions that move as the eye moves probably depend—partially, at least— 
on something in the eye. This type, however, is very rare among persons 
in a normal condition. In the Census, we have only one apparent 
instance of it, as follows :— 

(191. 17.) From Mr. H. B. K. 

October 12th, 1889. 

“ [About 20 years ago] I was walking, about 9 o’clock one night in winter, 
when a quadrupedal form, something like a huge calf, suddenly seemed 
close upon me, and wherever I turned was always in front of me. I swept 
round me freely with my stick, but there -was no contact. [It was] something 
different from what I had ever seen before. It approached me quite closely, 
but was shadowy, so that I could not tell its expression. It disappeared 
down a lane leading off at right angles to the one I was travelling. [I] was 
well and free from trouble ; from 25 to 28 years of age.” 

Again, hypnagogic hallucinations of such types as stars or luminous 
points or objects, arranged as patterns or designs and shifting in a 
kaleidoscopic manner, or in which the figures move and swarm and 
change, may sometimes be genuine hallucinations having their origin in 
the “self-light” of the retina, and this explanation is also applicable 
to dreams of a similar nature. On the other hand, an observer 
quoted below (p. 141) who has recently sent us an account of his own 
experience of hypnagogic hallucinations, remarks :— 
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/is important to note that these visions are not -based on an^ 
£lon of the retina, [since they] retain what we estimate to be their 
positions in space, notwithstanding that the eyes be moved about.” 

He compares them in this respect with memory images, remarking 
that the fact of both kinds of images being unaffected by the move¬ 
ments of the eye shows that the train of physical causes leading up to 
them originates in the brain. 

Again, diseases of the eye or ear are sometimes accompanied by 
visual or auditory hallucinations; but our evidence seems to show that 
only a very small part of the phenomena reported to us can be referred 
to this cause. The seven following cases are the only ones in the 
Census in which any defects of the sense-organs are reported. 

(1) No. 607.1. is a percipient subject to hallucinations. The 
collector writes :—“ He has a curious weakness of the eyes, which for 
oleven years, from 17 to 28, quite incapacitated him from reading 
piint. His sight for other things, such as fine lines in a drawing, was 
•excellent, but letters in type all * ran together.’ He is better now, but, 
has still some difficulty in reading.” It is not clear from this descrip 
tion exactly what the defect is, but it is most probably some form of 
astigmatism, which is especially troublesome in reading, and would not 
obtrude itself so much in looking at other things, such as drawings. 

(2) No. 118.21., who has sometimes seen phantasmal cats and 
dogs, is very short-sighted. 

(3) No. 68.25. has occasionally had both auditory and visual 
hallucinations. The two eyes are of very different focus, the left eye 
being far-sighted and the right short-sighted, so that the percipient 
cannot use both at once without glasses. 


(4) No. 49.9., while blind from cataract, saw phantasmal figures. 

(5) No. 725.11., after having been operated on for cataract, saw 

two figures cross the room. ^ 

(6) No. 430.15., who is quite deaf, frequently imagines that she 
hears music, both vocal and instrumental. 

(7) No. 704.10., has sometimes fanci&l he heard himself called, is 
increasingly deaf, and puts the fancies down t-o thi s cause. 

The last four cases mentioned are not counted in the Tables, on the 
ground that the hallucinations were probably due to the abnormal 
physical condition (see Chapter II., p. 36). 

It is to be observed that, from the nature of the ear, many defects 
in it, which from various causes give rise to deafness, may produce 
vibrations in the tympanum, which might initiate auditory hallucina¬ 
tions. This is much more probable than that defects in the eye should 
produce visual hallucinations. 

Of course, such common defects of vision as those mentioned In the 
first three cases must exist in more than three persons out of the 1,494 
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ife experiences are included in our Tables. But these ar 
y ones who have thought them of sufficient importance in con¬ 
nection with their experiences to mention them. Any actual disease 
of the eye or ear would probably have been recorded in the majority 
of cases where it was present, and this has only been done, as stated 
above, in the four cases excluded on that ground. 

It happens that three of the crystal-seers whose experiences have 
been recorded at length in the Proceedings have certain defects of 
vision. With Mrs. V err all, the left eye is far-sighted and the right 
short-sighted. (Proceedings S.P.R., Yol. VIII., p. 473.) “Miss X.” i3 
also longer-sighted with one eye than the other. Miss A. is very 
short-sighted. (Op. nit ., p. 499). 

Now, it is well known that such imperfections of visions frequently 
lead to. illusions, but there is no evidence to show that they are likely 
to produce hallucinations, and it is very improbable that the crystal 
visions in these cases are connected with them. Mrs. Verrall is, 
however, inclined to think that the movements that occur in her 
crystal visions are due to the movements of her eyes in attempting to 
bring the sight of the two eyes into correspondence, when not using 
her glasses. She is able to see pictures with either eye, but she has 
observed that movements in the picture do not occur when she is 
looking at the crystal with only one eye. A similar explanation was 
suggested by the lady whose hallucinatory history is given in Appendix 
D, of some of her experiences. Her right eye is shorter-sighted 
than her left, also binocular vision of any given object involves an 
effort, and it is to the movements of the eyes in such vision that 
she traces the movements of the hallucinatory cats and rats, which 
always appear to leap in the same direction, from right to left. If this 
explanation is the true one, it may be that the apparent movement 
of real objects caused by the movements of the eyes is transferred 
by suggestion to the hallucinatory object, but there is no ground for 
supposing that the hallucination itself is due to the defect of sight. 

Our general conclusion, then, is that the great bulk of the hallu¬ 
cinations included in our Census are not in any way dependent on the 
condition of the sense-organs of the percipients. 

The view that many—if not most—hallucinations are originated 
centrally, in the brain and not in the sense-organs, is that now generally 
held by physiologist > l as well as by psychologists. The chief grounds 
for this view are brought forward in the discussion on the subject in 
Phantasms of the Living^ Vol I., pp. 464-495, and the great majority 
of the hallucinations included in the Census exhibit characteristics 
which are there shown to be much more easily referable to a central 


See Foster's Physiology. 5th Edition, p. 1270. 
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Ay other origin. Thus, t\ ie percipienls are gene rally, as far a; 
v, in a normal physical coi 1( |j[tion in all respects ; the hallucina¬ 
tions are generally unique in thei r experience ; they sometimes take a 
form which is undoubtedly connect^ w ith some idea in the percipient's 
mind at the moment (for examp,] e9) see Chapter IX., p. 170); they 
occasionally develop from a non.sensory to a sensory stage, No. 
555. 5 (see p. 286) ; in many insta uceS| they affect more than one sense 
at the same time, and it is very i mlikely that two sense-organs should 
happen to be temporarily affectec \— m m ari imperceptible way—at the 
same moment, so as to produce su' 0 h a correspondence. 

Professor Sully thinks that wh^' e vague rudimentary hallucinations 
of sight and hearing may most re< is0na bly be attributed to the action 
of the peripheral parts of the nervous system, what he calls “com¬ 
pletely developed " hallucinations- of the kinds included in the 
present collection—are generally c ause <j by the automatic activity of 
the nerve centres. (Illusions, p. 1 1 5 # ) Speaking of persistent dream- 
images, he remarks (Op. cit., p. 143) * -That the visual images of our 
sleep do often involve the peripheral regions 0 f the organ of sight seems 
to be proved by the singular fact that th^y sometimes persist after 
waking." The cerebral activity that produces a hallucination “may 
probably," he maintains, “diffuse itself downwt*.-^j s to the peripheral 
regions of the nerves (p. 113), so that the senst^vga^ may thus 
become involved secondarily. 

Wundt takes the same view of the physiological action invoked in 
fully externalised hallucinations, 1 but he seems to base his view pai, fc jy 
on the assumption that hallucinations move with the movements of the 
eye. As mentioned above, this is only recorded in one out of our 1,295 
cases of visual hallucinations, so that it cannot be regarded os one of 



their general characteristics. 

We pass, then, to consider this hypothesis of the secondary partici¬ 
pation of the sense-organs in hallucinations through a downward sen¬ 
sory impulse from the brain. We may begin by remarking that it 
is inconsistent with generally accepted physiological theories of the 
• action of the nervous system ; or, at all events, that no physiological 
facts are known which lend it any support. It is true that mauy 
persons by dwelling on the idea of a sensation, such as warmth, cold, 
pressure, can apparently excite the sensation in any part of the skin, 
accompanied by definite peripheral effects, e.g ., reddening of the skin. 


* i (jrundziloc der PhysioUxp'schcn Psychologic, y Q l. H. } p. 432. “Visual halluci¬ 

nation* occurring before going to sleep are sometimes so vivid that as J. Muller, H. 
M* yer and others have observed, they may be followed by after-images. In such 
, otiabS> it ao'jiTis as if the excitation of the central sensory tracts had oxtonded itself to 
th'5 retina. The same thing may be said of such phantasms as, in full daylight, mingle 
with external visual perceptions.^ 
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effects give rise to sensory imp ulses > which, being transmit 
brain, add to the vividness of tl ie sensation perceived. But there 
is still no evidence of any downw’ artl sensory impulse to the peri¬ 
phery: for all the peripheral effect ma y be accounted for by motor 
impulses from the brain, causing contractions of the muscles and 
dilatations or constrictions of the bh^°^‘ vesse ^ s the skin, etc. And 
a similar explanation is still more oP v * ous * n ether cases of peripheral 
activity accompanying mental image JS like a faint echo of the cerebral 
activity involved—as, for instance, when the idea of a movement is 
accompanied by incipient movement s °f the kind imagined. 

The chief argument for the existe; nco ln hallucinations of a downward 
sensory impulse, whereby the senses organs are supposed to be affected, 
appears to lie in an alleged resend >l a nce between hallucinations and 
the retinal after-images which, in o rdinary vision, follow on the sight 
of an object. The parallel is draw n closer by showing that hallucina¬ 
tions occur corresponding to both positive and negative retinal after¬ 
images ; the hallucinatory colr /Ur ® * n ^he latter cases being comple¬ 
mentary to those seen in an antecedent perception, real or hallucina¬ 
tory. Now retinal after-^ ma © es are dependent—partially, at least-— 
on exhaustion of the retina; hence it is argued that, in the hallu¬ 
cinations that resem :,)ie after-images, the retina must also be concerned ; 
and that, where + me proximate origin of the hallucination is cloarly 
cerebral, e- 1 own ward sensory impulse from the brain to the retina 
must assumed. This argument requires careful consideration. 

In ordinary vision, positive after-images of real objects are obtained 
when a strong stimulus has been applied to the eye for a short time, 
e.g ., when a bright light is looked at for a few moments. The sensation 
then persists for some time after the withdrawal of the stimulus, 
giving rise to an after-image, which is perceived continuously, though 
it may wax and wane in a rhythmical way, and its apparent intensity 
depends partly on contrast with the background on which it is 
projected. 

Now such after-images might in all cases be regarded as in a cer¬ 
tain sense hallucinatory; but our inquiry was framed to exclude 
familiar experiences of this kind, and accordingly they have not been 
reported to us. It is held, however, that a phenomenon similar to 
such an after-image also occurs when images seen with closed eyes 
persist after the eyes are opened : and of this our Census does afford 
examples, in the cases of persistent dream-images of which specimens 
were given in Chap. IV. An account of Meyer’s experiments on this 
point is given in Professor James’ Principles of Psychology , Vol. II., 
p. 67. After long practice in improving his powers of voluntary 
visualisation, Meyer found that the images called up with closed eyes, 
u especially when they were bright, left after-images behind them 
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eyes were quickly opened during their presence. Fo 
I thought of a silver stirrup, and after I had looked at it 
a while, I opened my eyes, and for a long while afterwards saw its 
after-image.” 

J. Muller, who had spontaneous experiences of a somewhat similar 
kind, writes 1 : —“ On waking in a dark room, it sometimes happens 
that images of landscapes and similar objects still float before the 
eyes. . . .It- has become my custom, when I perceive such images, 

immediately to open my eyes and direct them upon the wall or 
surrounding bodies. The images are then still visible, but quickly 
fade. They are seen whichever way the head is turned, but I have 
not. observed that they moved with the eyes.” 

Tt is cases such as these that Wundt quotes as instances where the 
central nervous excitation seems to have extended itself to the 
retina. 


There does not, however, appear to be any physiological evidence 
tending to show that the retina is involved in these quasi-after¬ 
images. Moreover, in order that this hypothesis may supply a com¬ 
plete explanation of their occurrence, we.require to assume, not a 
mere affection of the retina, but a stimulus applied over a certain 
definite area of the retina, of the same shape os the image seen • and 
it is difficult to suppose that such an effect could be produced by a 
downward impulse from the brain, in the absence of any special 
mechanism for directing the stimulus to any particular part of the 


retina. 

There is a still greater difficulty in supposing the retina to be 
involved in another class of cases—the so-called “ deferred after¬ 
images,”—where a considerable interval of time elapses between the 
original percept and the hallucination which is supposed to be its 
after-image. ^ 

The following is the only clear example of this class which our 
Census affords : but it is not improbable tha f this is the real explana¬ 
tion of the hallucination in other cases, ih which the original percept 
has been forgotten. 


(192. 21.) From Mrs. A. 

44 October 2Ut t 1889. 

“I was staying at- an hotel at North Berwick. N.B., iu the autumn of 
1884. My daughter had joined me there, and we sat up together till a late 
hour. She wore a bright red dress and sat in bright gas-light, and as we 
talked I had my eyes constantly fixed on her. I had be, n sound asleep for 
about an hour when I woke suddenly and saw an image, as it wore, of my 
daughter lying beside me, the bright dress and complexion illuminated in 


J Elements of Phy&ioU m ,. (Translation by W. Baly, London, 1842), p. 13!)4. 
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£ht light. The figure had a wooden, rigid look. I had time to sii 
7 and stretch out my hand to light a match before the figure vanished. 

“I was not out of health or in grief or anxiety. I was quite alone. 

“I have never had any such experience before or since. 

“ My own impression is that it was an optical delusion. I had had 
my eyes fixed for a considerable time on my daughter’s face, but then I had 
undressed and been some time in my room before I went to sleep, and the 
vision was so clear and vivid, as it seemed to lie beside me, that it startled 
me much.” 


Some experiments, resembling the case just quoted, in producing 
on waking in the morning the image of an object seen just before 
closing the eyes at night, are described in Proceedings S. P. R., Yob 
YIII, pp. 450-2. The plan of the experimenter, Mr. Bakewell, is 
on waking to “open his eyes on a plain white ceiling and instantly 
close them again, having just admitted a vague flash of light into the 
eye.” He is inclined to regard the images seen as “secondary or 
tardy positive after-images ; as if, in addition to the first positive after¬ 
image immediately arising, there was a feeble series of vibrations, 
which, if left undisturbed by counter-vibrations, gradually by their 
summation came to be of sufficient importance to give a bright positive 
image, provided any sudden uniform stimulation of the retina should 
set these banked-up energies off.” 

With regard to the part supposed to be played by the retina here, 
it is to be remarked that the conditions under which the “ after¬ 
images ” are seen are exactly the reverse of those which favour the 
development of true retinal after-images. The latter, are the result of 
retinal activity and the stronger the stimulus or the more sensitive the 
retina, the more vivid is the image, which persists for some time and 
then gradually fades. In Mr. Bake well’s experiments, on the other 
hand, as in Mrs. A.’s case quoted immediately before, the image 
follows on a condition of the greatest possible repose of the retina, 
when the eyes had been for a long time closed, and in the dark. It 
would therefore seem much morn probable that it is merely a memory- 
image,—that is, that it originates in the brain and has nothing to 
do with the retina. This interpretation is applied by another 
percipient, Dr. Flournoy, to a similar set of experiences—hypnagogic 
hallucinations which reproduced real objects on which he had concen¬ 
trated his attention for a long time during the previous day—quoted in 
the same paper (Op. cit.> pp. 453-4). Dr. Flournoy remarks, “ I regard 
these hypnagogic images and all memory-images, however recent and 
intense, as radically different from the c after-images ’ of the eye.” 
Other instances of this type are given in Pliantasms of the Living , Yol. 
I, p. 490. The f ollowing case is taken from a paper “ On the Limits of 
Vision” by Dr. G. J. Stoney, published in the Philosophical Magazine 
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1894. It will be seen that Dr. Stoney takes the sameviewi 
'lournoy of the origin of the images. 


“The experience I had myself was one which frequently occurred to me 
when a lad. Several of us boys were fond of witnessing sham fights in 
the Phoenix Park, at which some of the most conspicuous objects were the 
single horsemen who now and then galloped at full speed, with oiders, from 
•one part of the field to another. Almost always, after a day spent in viewing 
this spectacle, as I lay in bed at night I saw vividly what seemed to be a 
tiny horseman galloping violently from right to left, or from left to right, as 
the case might be. All the movements of -the horse were reproduced, the 
•dashing about of the sabre-taclie, .the coloured uniform, the movements of 
the horseman. It cannot have been in the retina that this revival took 
place. It must have been in a much more deep-seated part of the brain.” 


This explanation seems also applicable to the following case which 
appeared in Nature for October 5th, 1893 :— 

“ A remarkable case of resuscitation of an optical image is described from 
personal experience by Professor T. Vignoli in a paper recently commu¬ 
nicated to the jR ea J e Institute Lombardo. On the morning of July 3rd, after 
a railway journey in a bright sun, and two days* walk in a suffocating heat, 
he happened to bo in a room with several other persons, and during conver¬ 
sation looked at a balcony bathed in bright sunlight, but without taking any 
special interest in it. The balcony was decorated with trellis-work and ivy. 
Flowering creepers wore arranged in vertical columns, each column being 
•crossed below by the iron bars of the balcony, and above by sticks sup¬ 
porting the plants. A cage with two birds hung up in the middle. Two 
days afterwards, very early in the morning, the professor was in bed, but 
perfectly awake, and in ordinary health, when, to his astonishment, he saw 
on the ceiling, by the light coming through Venetian blinds of two large 
windows, an exact reproduction, in all its colours and details, of the balcony 
referred to. The phenomenon lasted long qpough to permit some detailed 
investigation. On closing the eyes, the image disappeared, to appear again 
when they were opened. It w r as unaffected by regarding it with each eye 
alternately. A finger placed between the eye and the image intercepted it 
in the same manner as it would any ordinary object; in short, the phenomenon 
obeyed all the optical laws of vision. And not only was the cage of birds 
reproduced, but also its swinging motion noticed before.’ 

Similarly, in the following case, taken from our Census, there is a 
considerable interval between the original impression and its hallu¬ 
cinatory reproduction, which makes it practically certain that it could 
not have been due to retinal action. 


(733. 18.) 


From Mr. F. Do V. 


March 29 th, 1892 . 


“ I heard a noise in the corridor, and on looking that way I saw a man 
in grave clothes, standing at the entrance. 1 was much terrified, and 
rushed out into the back premises, whither my father followed me to fiml 
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Wretched upon the ground. Place Maceio, capital of Alagoas, 

_ 1858, 8 o clock in tlie evening more or less. The man seen had very 

long hair. The impression was very vivid. 

“ I was studying, but was in a very nervous state. Age 11. 

“ My imagination was tormented by the image of the man who appeared 
to mo. I knew [him], and I had found him shortly before lying in his coffin 
in the church. The sight of the corpse had produced a profound impression 
on me, and was the cause of my nervousness. The sound might have had 
a very natural cause. 

“I was alone in the room.” 


All these hallucinations seem to be of essentially the same type, 
differing from one another chiefly in the length of time between the- 
vision of the real object and that of its hallucinatory reproduction, but 
by sucli comparatively small degrees that it would be arbitrary to draw 
the line at any point, and to say that one of them was a retinal after¬ 
image and another a memory-image. In all cases, the retina must have 

long recovered from the effects of the original stimulus, and_except 

when the hallucinations occurred on waking—had been subjected to a 
great number of subsequent stimuli. There is nothing in the physiology 
of the retina, so far as this is known, to suggest the possibility of any 
such selective retention of after-images as would be implied in recurring 
to a long-past impression, after passing through a subsequent series' of 
impressions. On the other hand, a memory-image can, of course, recur 
at any time. 

The repetition of a hallucination, after a shorter or longer interval, 
seems to be a phenomenon of the same kind. The second hallucination 
may be called an “ after-image ” of the first, but is probably nothing 
more than a revival of memory of the first, excited by some association 
of ideas, as that of being in the same place, or under similar circum¬ 
stances again. For instance, hallucinations induced during one 
hypnosis may recur spontaneously in a subsequent hypnosis. 

Home interesting instances of hallucinations traceable to the revival 
of memory of long past scenes are to bo found in the experiences of 
44 Miss X.” (Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. V., pp. 506-510) which seem to be 
of essentially the same nature as the “ deferred after-images ” already 
quoted, though the interval before the recrudescence of memory was 
much longer—so long that the percipient had often forgotten the 
scenes pictured till she was reminded of them by seeing them again 
represented. The first experience described in the following case is 
somewhat analogous. 

(49 5.) From Mrs. L. 

(The account was written in 1889). 

44 In September, 1854, I was thrown from a dog-cart on to my head, and 
stunned. My life flashed before me, but the only thing that remained was 
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ance of a red setter dog, running at me. This continued many^ 
could not speak of it. My mother came and then I told her I 
feared my brain was injured, as I was haunted by a red settei clog. She 
said directly that, being very nervous, she had not wished me to be told or 
talked to about it, but that, before I could speak, the nurse put me down on 
the lawn, whilst she ran back to the house. 1 had on a little grey fur 
pelisse, and before they could reach mo, a large red setter dog of my uncle s 
had run at me, and shaken me nearly unconscious, taking me for a rabbit. 
After this explanation, the dog never appeared to me again. 

Mrs. Sidgwiok writes :— 

G • “ July Uth, 1889. 

4 4 1 saw Mrs. L.-yesterday and questioned her about the dog case. I 

think it was an externalised hallucination. She could not describe the 
impression very clearly. A dog’s heud'at her side snapping at her seems to 
have been what she saw, and she gave me the impression by her gestures 
that it was continually—during the few days that she waft haunted by it — 
appearing sideways, but in the direct lino of vision, and disappearing when 
she looked full at it. At all events it was not, apparently, a full view of ,a 
whole dog which could be followed with the eyes and taken for a real dog. 
She is quite clear as to the correspondence of her visionary dog and her 
mother’s account of the real one, but of course the recollections are not now 
independent. It is some confirmation of the correspondence, perhaps, that, 
while stunned with the blow, remembered scenes of early childhood passed 
vividly beforo her—in particular somo connected with the illness of a 
favourite dog, which died when she was about six years old. These 
remembered scenes did not, however, haunt her, and probably they were 
not fully externalised; they occurred during the more definite brain 
disturbance at the time of the fall. She probably had * slight concussion, 
but went about as usual, though feeling and looking very ill, and saw no 
doctor till two or three days after the accident, when her mother came. It 
was during these few days that the dog haunted her and gave her the 
impression that her brain had been injured, till her mother dispelled it.” 


It will be convenient to quote in connection with the above 
another experience of the same lady s, though heie the hallucination 
was probably not a reproduction of anything actually seen, but of 
a scene vividly imagined at a remote period, and afterwards recalled 
through association of ideas, of which the links can be traced. 

11 About September, 1881, aged 46, and 18 months after the sudden death 
of my mother, which had shaken my nerves very much, one night towards 
morning, being awake to the best of my belief, 1 saw a woman come through 
the door. Her face was sideways and I distinctly saw her features. She 
passed slowly from the door and went out at window opposite*thus passing 
across the foot of my bed. She had on an old-fashioned bonnet and an old- 
fashioned wiped cloak, and she was carrying a basket in front of her such as 
country women carried their husbands’ dinners in. The whole figure was 
semi-opaque, neutral tinted, like thick smoke or cloud. A great hurricane 
was blowing. T was dreadfully disturbed and hysterical next day,—the 
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pi/ession so vivid, and yet unable to say who it was. About a wcefiTSJ 
revelation came. I sat down to dinner, became very hysterical and 
Sijnt, and went into another room alone in the dark. All at once I jumped 
up saying, * It is Mrs. Beasant. ’ Mrs. Beasant was the pretty young bride 
of a farmer with whom when about ten years old we used to go and take tea 
at a farm two or three miles from the vicarage. One day she went with her 
husband’s dinner as usual and he was felling a tree. She passed the wrong 
way and the tree fell on her and killed her. I remember watching her 
funeral with my nurse, and the anguish of spirit at her death, but never 
remember speaking of it or the circumstance since. The day before the 
appearance, a nurse of the name of ‘ Beasant ’ had disturbed and annoyed 
me. A few months before, a large elm-tree had fallen in our garden and 
partly on the house. A hurricane was blowing at the time, and I remember 
thinking ‘ what a lucky thing that tree can’t fall on the roof.’ I was sleeping 
alone. , ’ 


We have now to consider the class of hallucinations that resemble 
complementary or negative after-images of some antecedent hallucina¬ 
tory percept or voluntarily produced image. It is claimed that the 
antecedent percept must have involved an affection of the retina, and 
so produced a negative after-image ; and, since it is clear in most-—if 
not all—of the cases in question that the first percept originated in 
the brain, a downward sensory impulse from brain to retina has to be 
postulated, in order that the retina may be involved. 

We will give examples of hallucinations of this class before dis¬ 
cussing their explanation. MM. Binet and Ferd, who have tried 
many experiments on hallucinations of colour induced in their hypnotic 
subjects, with results more uniform than those obtained by most other 
observers, say, (Animal Magnetism, p. 191):—“We have seen subjects 
who could at pleasure, and in the waking state. . . when looking 

attentively at a sheet of white paper, cause it to appear red, blue, 
green, etc., and the colour thus evoked would be sufficiently distinct 
to give birth in due succession to the complementary colour, which 
the subject could indicate correctly ” M. Fdre found that he could 
picture to himself the idea of red so intensely that at the end of a few 
minutes he was able to see a green patch upon the white paper : but 
repeated efforts were required before he was able to. associate an outline 
with the colour. (Op. cit ., p. 255). 

With their hypnotic subjects, they found that complementary after¬ 
images, resembling in all respects a normal negative image, followed 
on induced hallucinations of colour, and the experiments were repeated 
by Charcot. They state that these experiments have always succeeded 
with subjects who were certainly ignorant of the sequence of com¬ 
plementary colours, and the answers were always given correctly m 
the first experiment. Their results are confirmed by previous observa 
Lions made by M. Parinaud on the phenomenon of simultaneous con- 
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e found that a piece of paper divided by a line, on beil 
„ ientcd to a hypnotised subject, to whom it was suggested that one- 
half of the paper was red, appeared to her green on the other half. 

(Op. tit., p. 250). 

MM. Binet and F($ro also experimented on the mixture of 
imaginary colours and found that it gave resultant shades which 
were in conformity with optical laws. (Op. cil ., p. 256.) Similar 
experiments have been tried with the same results by Professoi 
Lombroso, who made his subjects look through a glass of some gu (n 
(hallucinatory) colour at hallucinatory images of the solar spectrum. 
( Proceedings , S.P.R., Vol. VIII., p. 447). So uniform were the results 
obtained by MM. Binet and Fer4 that they generalised from them 
thus (in speaking of after-images):—“-We have- ascertained that 
hallucinatory vision is subjects to the same conditions [as ordinary 
external vision] ; every hallucination of some persistence is succeeded, 
on its disappearance, by an after-image, just as in the case of ordinary 
sensations which affect the retina.” (Op. cil., p. 252.) 

Further, Dr. C. T. Green, of Birkenhead, records an experiment 
with one of his hypnotic subjects, who, after being made to see a 
hallucinatory red cross, soon saw the complementary colour sponta¬ 
neously 1 ; but the results of other observers and experimenters have 
varied a good deal. Again, with regard to colours voluntarily 
visualised, Mr. ICeulemans (Proceedings, S.P.It., Vol VIII., p. 480) 
states that after calling up mentally a bright red he can sometimes 
see the complementary colour on the ceiling, though he cannot get the 
complementaries of pale shades, such as lemon yellow, and lilac, greys 
or brown. 

A few cases have also been recorded of dream-images persisting 
with complementary colours. Gruithuisen (quoted by Professor Sully, 
Illusions , p. 144), “ had a dream in which the principal feature was a 
violet flame, and which left behind it, after waking, for an appreciable 
duration, a coniplementary image of a yellow spot.” The following 
somewhat similar case was received by us a short, time ago, from the 
Hon. Mrs. Drummond :— 


44 84, Lower Leeson atreet, Dublin, November 4th, 1892. 

“ l was dreaming of being in a drawing-room furnished with a variety of 
hnick-nacks in glass and china, when my attention appeared to be arrested 
by a large green vase of particularly graceful shape. I felt myself gazing 
intently at this object, when I awoke very suddenly and completely. 

“I occupied a few seconds in looking aliout me, collecting the letters 
which had been brought in, when a slight uneasiness in my eyes made mo 
close them. I then 3aw the vase at which I had been staring in my dream 


’ BordcrUuxd , January, 181)4, p. 225. 

L 
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witliin the closed eyelids in red, the complementary colour of 
idtly as it would have done had I looked as long at a real object and then 
shut my eyes.” 



Mrs. Drummond wrote later :— 

“ December 5th, 1892. 

“I think the incident in question happened about four years ago. 

u I regret that I did not at the time write down any account of what I 
had seen ; but I was profoundly impressed by the circumstance, the only 
one which ever led me to doubt for an instant that we are right in speaking 
of ‘ the baseless fabric of a dream.’ 

“ 1 am sure that there was nothing in the room which could produce the 
after-image of the vase I had seen in my dream, a two-handled vase of a 
beautiful and classical pattern. 

“Adelaide Drummond.” 


There is, therefore, sufficient evidence of the interesting fact that 
hallucinatory percepts are occasionally followed by negative after¬ 
images. But the inference of several psychologists 1 that the retina 
must be involved in such cases seems to us quite unwarrantable. 
As Mr. Gurney points out, such after-images do not “imply more than 
the brief continuance of excitation at the central cells” 2 : and MM- 
Binet and Fer£ themselves do not think of inferring from their experi¬ 
ments any affection of the retina: they merely infer from them that 
hallucinations involve an excitation of the sensory centres in the 
brain. 

It is probable that even ordinary retinal after-images of real objects 
are not dependent solely on fatigue of the retina, 3 and Professor Hering 
leaves the question open as to whether the physiological processes 
which he considers to be associated with the formation of after-images 
take place in the brain or in the retina. 

That cerebral action alone is at all events capable of producing 
similar effects seems to be shown by some experiments published by 
Mr. John Gorham in Brain (1881-2), Vol. IV., p. 465, in which colour- 
sensations received through one eye modified those received through the 
other. In one experiment, (a) the effect of simultaneous contrast, 


1 The views of Professors Sully and Wundt have already been quoted. Professor 

James also says ’.—(Principles oj Psychology, Vol. II., p. 70). “ The current demon- 

atrably dw8 flow backward down the optio nerve in Moyer’s and Fere’s negative after¬ 
image. Therefore it can flow backward; therefore it may flow backward in some, 
however alight, degree, in all imagination.” He applies the same theory to the com¬ 
plementary hallucinatory colours in M.M. Binet and Fere's hypnotic experiments. 

2 Phantasms of the Living- Vol. L, p. 487, foot-note. 

:1 u We have no right to suppose that the exhaustion takes place in the retinal 
structures only ; it may occur in the central cerebral structures during the develop¬ 
ment of visual impulse* into sensations; indeed the chief part of it is probably of 
huoIi n cerebral origin. (Foster’s Physiology , 5th edition, p. 12«G.) 
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generally associated with the action of one part of a retirJ 
~*5ther part of the same, was produced by the apparent action of 
one eye on the other. While green light was falling into the right eye, 
and white light—through a pin-hole —into the left, the left eye seemed 
to see a small pink disc. In the next experiment (6), the conditions of 
(a) were maintained until the effect just described was produced, and 
then the green light was removed from the right eye. The pink disc 
apparently seen by the left eye then turned green. In repeating these 
experiments, we have observed that the green colour in experiment (6) 
is much more obvious than the pink in experiment (a). A somewhat 
similar experiment, thougli with a different result, is described by 
Professor J atues (Principles of’Psychology, Vol. II, p. 71, foot-note). 
On looking with one eye open at a coloured spot on a white back¬ 
ground, then closing that eye and looking with the other at a plain 
background, a colour complementary to the first will appear. We 
have not, however, been able to verify this result from personal 

experience. 


In all these experiments, the appearances seen, as far as the eye 
which receives only white light is concerned, can hardly be due to any 
action of the retina of that eye, and must, therefore, depend on 
cerebral action. The cerebral action is, of course, initiated by the 
stimulation applied to the other eye; but the effect, which is apparently 
produced on one eye through the influence of the other, is actually a 
cerebral effect. 

This view is confirmed by “ Miss X/s ” experiences in crystal- 
vision (Proceedings S.P.R., Yol. VIII., p. 484) ; of which a 
noteworthy feature is that while one crystal picture shows a 
colour complementary to that of the preceding one, the form of the 
second picture may be entirely different from that of the first. 
Thus, a lady in a blue gown is replaced by a little boy in a bright 
orange garment; a pale green picture of a man tearing up palings Is 
followed by a red picture of the comer of the library. This pheno¬ 
menon clearly cannot be compared with an ordinary retinal negative 
after-image. Miss X. also says that after staring at a (real) red flower 
she can see a green one in the crystal (such a case may, however be 
simply a negative after-image of the ordinary kind), and that on 
summoning up a (hallucinatory) red flower in the crystal, she can see a 
green patch on the wall or in another crystal. Or a blue picture, 
conjured up with closed eyes, on being transferred to the crystal,' 
would appear as orange. “ Or,” she says, “ if I merely ct^ire a change 
of colour in a crystal picture, I find that blue is followed by orange, 
yellow by purple, green by red. . . . xt may be worth noting that 

n distinct effort is required to convert a scene—lighted, for example, 
with red to its natural colouring, o r even to a neutral tint. Xt j s 
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,v-ry to close the eyes, or to look away for a moment; so 
follows is a second edition rather than a prolongation of the first 
picture. On the other hand, the mere desire for change will produce 
a green light rapidly alternating with the original hue.” (Op. cit ., 
p. 487.) 

Our general conclusion, then, is that the phenomena of hallucination 
do not require, nor in any degree support, the difficult physiological 
hypothesis of retinal action. It is simpler to suppose that hallucinatory 
percepts, being subjectively indistinguishable from those produced by 
real objects, involve cerebral activity closely similar to that normally 
excited by visual impulses from the retina, and thus tend to be followed 
by cerebral exhaustion—similar to that resulting from such retinal 
impulses—and consequently by similar after-images. 

It should be observed that the activity involved is no less purely 
cerebral if, as we are inclined to think, in many of the cases we have 
given, expectation is, in whole or in part, the real cause of the 
phenomena. Expectation can hardly be excluded in the case of 
educated observers, when their attention has once been called to 
the possibility of producing the complementary colours. Again, the 
activity also remains cerebral if, as is further possible, the sequence is 
due to another cause, namely, that the mind being weary of seeing one 
colour, consciously or unconsciously attempts to call up for a relief the 
complementary colour, because it is accustomed to associate this sequence 
with the idea of relief. Thus “Miss X.” found that the mere desire 
for change in her crystal pictures would sometimes produce a green 
light rapidly alternating with the original hue—green being the colour 
most restful to the eyes and therefore perhaps, by association, to 
the mind. 
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Age in Relation to ^Hallucinations. 



Age. 


The ages at which the hallucinations included in our Census 
occurred, range from about three to about eighty years, and there is no 
reason to doubt that hallucinations may occur at any age at which 
visual perception is possible at all. Nor does there seem to be any 
much greater disposition to hallucinations at one age than at another, 
though it will be seen from the last line of Table XI that the propor¬ 
tion seems to be somewhat higher between 20 and 30 than at other 
ages. It is noticeable that this is the period of life when the organism 
has reached its full development, but has not yet begun to decay. 

As already stated, however, in Chapter III, pp. 65 and 68, we believe 
our information to be specially defective as regards the number of 
hallucinations at early ages, so that the small proportion of youthful 
hallucinations reported cannot be taken as evidence that hallucinations 
are rare in early youth. Indeed, it is, of course, impossible to know 
much as to the nature and frequency of hallucinations among young 
children. Their memory, and in some respects their observation, is 
untrustworthy, and when they are too young to express themselves, 
evidence about their hallucinations — like that about hallucinations 
supposed to be experienced by animals —can only rest on the inferences 
of others from their actions. Still, there are clear cases of halluci¬ 
nations being experienced by children, and some observers have even 
been disposed to think that children are specially liable to them. 
An instance of an apparition of a person recently dead Ixdng seen 
by a child just under two years c^ld is recorded in the Annates dcs 
Sciences Psychiques (January—February, 1894, p. 7). This is perhaps 
the earliest age at which such a case has been authenticated. 

As regards the kinds of hallucinations experienced by children, 
we have only noticed one peculiarity, and that is the relative 
frequency among them, compared with adults, of apparitions repre¬ 
senting grotesque or fanciful objects. 1 Of the apparitions in the 
present collection classed as “grotesque, horrible, or monstrous,” 

1 The following is a rough analysis of the hallucinations of this class included in 
our fables 



: , ,, .*5’ i ^ V.UUK3, i'rn. 

cession carrying headless negro. Figure with parasol walking across sky. 
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than half occurred to children, and 12 out of 33—or 3G 
t-—to children under 10 years old, whereas of all kinds of visual 
hallucinations together, only 8 per cent, occurred to children under 10. 
The reason, doubtless, is that children’s judgment of what is likely 
to occur is less clearly formed ; they do not instinctively draw the same 
line between the expected and unexpected that adults usually draw. 
The same difference is shown in ideas that do not develop into halluci¬ 
nations. An imaginary lion under the bed is a source of infantine 
terror, but similar nervousness in a grown-up person suggests that there 
is a burglar there. In dreams, when our judgment is more or less in 
abeyance, and in delirium and insanity, hallucinatory figures unlike 
real life are apt to occur to adults, just as they seem to do in ordinary 
life to children. 

The following are instances of youthful hallucinations:— 


(350. 18.) From Mr. H. C. 

August 31sf, 1890. 

“ When at Wells, being at the time a schoolboy, I followed a party of 
friends to see the Cathedral. I was detained by work a few minutes, and 
ran after the party. On entering the Cathedral I found it quite empty, my 
friends, I fancy, having gone up the tower. 1 heard a noise, and looking up 
saw a figure, dressed in the armour of a halberdier, moving along the 
gallery above the arches of the nave. The apparition was only momentary. 
This occurred about the year 1865. I was aged about ten.” 

(324. 12.) From Mr. W. K. S. 

(The account was written in 1889). 

“ Once, when a very small child, on looking out of the nursery window, 
in London, on a fine cloudless day (in the morning), [I] saw a gaily-dressed 
figure, with a bright-coloured parasol, walk across the sky. It produced a 
very vivid impression on [my] mind at the time, and for some considerable 
period afterwards.” 


(390. 1.) From the Rev. A. H. 

January 23rd, 1891. 

“Long ago, certainly more than fifty, probably nearly sixty, years 
ago, when I was a boy—so young that I slept in a little bed in my father and 
mother’s room— I was lying awake one summer morning, and there 1 sud¬ 
denly saw on the ceiling of the room a procession of white cocks. They were 
not pure white, but had that slight tinge of yellow, or whatever you may 

tower. Kitchen cluck pursuing percipient. Boots trotting across room. Tree at 
foot of bed. 

Adult cases .—Skulls or skeletons, 3 cases (one of them recurring). Horrid figures, 
£.(/., corpse, 2 cases (one of them recurring in various forms). Figures taken for the 
devil or for au evil genius as described by Swedenborg, 3 cases. Grotesque animal, 1 
case. Queer things seen in a bad light out-of-doors, 6 cases (the meet definite of these 
was u brougham with a headless coachman.) 
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' which appears on white fowls, and with red wattles, exactly 
rcocks have. They glided backwards in single file along the roof before 
my eyes, and disappeared, one after another, behind the curtain of iay 
mother’s bed without making any motion, except that each cock, just before 
it disappeared, went through all the motions of crowing, but emitted no 
sound. There must have been from 8 to 12 of them, and when tho last of 
them disappeared behind the curtain I saw them no more. I knew per¬ 
fectly well that they were not there, that they were what I should now will 
optical delusions, but I saw them as plainly as ever I saw a real fowl in my 
life. I could recall them their appearance) whenever I chose, just as I 
can at the present day, but the difference between the image which I called 
up and the delusion which I witnessed was as great and as real to me as 
is the difference between the presence of a person and the image I form of 
him in his absence. I was awed but not frightened at the sight, and said 
nothing about it to my mother or to anyone, for I knew I should be checked for 
telling a story. The procession la^ed, I suppose, for about a minute, and I 
saw nothing more that morning. I never saw these cocks again. 

Next morning I am quite sure I saw nothing at all, and perhaps for 
another morning or two I saw nothing, but soon afterwards I began to see 
on the ceiling great numbers of moving figures. The cocks which I saw 
were associated in my mind with toy stucco cocks, which were sold in the 
crockery shops, coarse clumsy tilings which had no proper legs, but stood on 
a mass of stucco. My cocks were as perfect as nature, but they, too, had 
no proper legs ; they had a mass below their bodies, which supported them, 
and so I have no doubt that these toy-cocks were the basis of my vision. 
The figures which I now began to see bore a great resemblauce to another 
set of toys which I used to see in the shop windows—i.e., pewter soldiers, 
horses, gigs, <fcc., »fcc., but, unlike the toys, they w ere (like the cocks) per¬ 
fect in form, coloured like nature, and moved naturally. The horses trotted, 
the wheels turned round, the men walked, and so on. These I continued to 
see in great numbers many days ; all dread and awe of them entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and I became extremely interested in them, and liked to watch 
them. One thing I remember ; I had not the power of controlling their 
motions ; like my ships, they went about where they liked. They lasted in 
the morning till I got up, and I never saw any during the day. I do not 
know how long these visions continued ; t&rtainly, however, for many days 
during that summer, but, though I could, and even now can, recall their 
appearance completely, I never saw any more at any other time. 

“I give you the history of this childish hallucination for what it is worth. 
T have often thought over it, and though it happened so long ago, I think you 
may rely upon the absolute accuracy of my narrative. ” 

• •••••• 

“ On reading the above to my son, a youth of 20, he told me an incident 
of his childhood, which I asked him to write out, and which I now enclose. 
He was then a child in petticoats.” 

Tlie following is the account referred to 1 :_ 


1 This case is not included in cur Tables, aa the percipient wan under 21 at the 
time the account was sent us. 
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One of my earliest recollections —the earliest of all, I think—is a 1 
with a picture of some hideous animal on the cover. Of this animal I 
was much afraid, and one day, on going alone into a room, I suddenly saw 
this animal (about the size of the picture) standing on the carpet. I promptly 
turned and fled, and for a long time after nothing would induce me to go 
into that room. 

“ E. M. H.” 


(152. 9). From Mr. J. S. 

April 27th , 1892. 

“Iam now on the verge of seventy-six. About seventy years ago I had 
to lie on a board for two years, one fold of blanket under me, for spinal 
complaint. Once during this time I was amused by seeing a number of 
little dogs, busily running in and out of holes they had made in the ground ; 
to me the sight was real, and exceedingly amusing. On another occasion I 
saw, or believed I saw, the waslihand-basin on the table close to the window, 
and a number of little men and women (black), about three inches high, 
running about and getting into and out of the water ; this lasted some time, 
to my great amusement, and seemed to me more real than the other, my 
recollection of both being very distinct even now. I cannot be sure I had 
these delusions more than once, and supposed myself wide awake at the 
time.” 


Other cases of childish hallucinations are Nos. 164. 20 and 164. 24 
(see p. 156), No. 623. 9 (see p. 181), No. 707. 1 (see p. 122), and 
No. 191. 3 (see p. 240). The last two of these are “death coinci¬ 
dences.” 


Influence of Sex on Hallucinations. 

It appears from Table I. that 7/8 per cent, of the men, and 12*0 
per cent, of the women who have answered the Census question, have 
answered in the affirmative. From this we may infer that, so far as 
our informants are representative, the number of men who experience 
sensory hallucinations and remember them is to the number of women 
who do so in the ratio of nearly 2 to 3. 

Mr. Gurney found that among 509 informants from whom he had 
received accounts of apparently subjective hallucinations of sight and 
hearing, the proportion of males to females was almost exactly 2 to 3 r 
but among the 527 percipients concerned in the hallucinations of sight 
and hearing which are included as telepathic evidence in Phantasms of 
the Living, about 16 per cent, were males and only about 54 per cent, 
females. (See Phantasms of the Living, Vol. II., p. 3, foot-note.) 

Our numbers are not exactly comparable to those of either of these 
two groups of Mr. Gurney’s ; because (a) we do not know what was the 
proportion of men to women among the persons from whom Mr.Gurney’s 
ca^es were drawn, and (5) our answers not only group telepathic and 
purely subjective hallucinations together, but are not limited, as hi* 
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Wvisual'and auditory hallucinations. We have, moreover, 
believe that Mr. Gurney had not, among his purely sub¬ 
jective cases, any of the trivial and doubtful experiences which, as 
we have seen (Chapter III., pp. 64-66) form a not unimportant per¬ 
centage of ours. But the general conclusion that women are more 
subject to hallucinations than men, or remember them better, n eives 
considerable confirmation from the fact that it holds in Mr. Gurneys- 
more selected types as well as in our wider collection. 

In order to judge whether some kinds of hallucinations are specially 
frequent among women, we have examined certain classes in detail. 

• We find that the visual hallucinations experienced by men within the 
last 10 years amount to 18 per thousand of our male informants, while 
those experienced by women are proportionately twice as numerous. 
And subdividing further, the preponderance of those seen by women is 
slightly greater among apparitions of living persons and incompletely 
developed apparitions than among apparitions of dead or unrecognised 
persons. Of 40 cases of realistic apparitions of living and dead persons 
which appear to us doubtfully hallucinatory, 13 were experienced by 


!sl 


men and 27 by r women. 


If, going beyond the last 10 years, we take, either the 80 cases of 
apparitions reported in the Census to coincide with the death of the 
person seen, or the 130 hallucinations of all kinds reported to coincide 
with the death of an absent friend, we find that 44 per cent, of these 
are reported by men and 56 per cent, by women,—proportions not very 
different from those found in Phantasms of the Living (see preceding 
page),—so that, relatively to other hallucinations, men report a large 
proportion of these. 

Men appear to forget their hallucinations more rapidly than women, 
at least so far as the visual hallucinations within the last 10 years are 
concerned. Within the most recent year, men report 35 visual 
hallucinations, or 4*2 per thousand, and women 52, or 6 0 per thousand. 
But for the previous year the men import 18, or only half of their 
number for the most recent year, and tho women 39, or three-fourths 
of theirs; and the average annual number from five to ten years ago is 
11 for the men and 24 for the women. 

It may be interesting to consider, in connection with the 
present section and the last, the conclusions arrived at by Mr. F. 
Gallon, in his Inquiries into Human Faculty , as to the variation of 
the power of visualising in the two sexes and at different ages ; 
although, as before remarked (see p. 92), it has not been shown that 
persons who have strong visualising power are specially liable to see 
hallucinations. Mr. Galton’s view is that there is no necessary con¬ 
nection between the vividness of dreams and the power of visualisation 
(Op. cil., p. 97), and dreams are, in Some important respects, analogous 
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hallucinations. (See Phantasms of the Living , Yol. I., ppj _ 

-— and 389-391). Mr. Galton says (Op. cit ., p. 99):—“The power 
of visualising is higher in the female sex than in the male, and 
is somewhat, but not much, higher in public school boys than 
in men. After maturity is reached, the further advance of age 
does not seem to dim the faculty, but rather the reverse, judging from 
numerous statements to that effect; but advancing years are some¬ 
times accompanied by a growing habit of hard abstract thinking, and 
in these cases—not uncommon among those whom I have questioned— 
the faculty undoubtedly becomes impaired. There is reason to believe 
that it is very high in some young children, who seem to spend years 
of difficulty in distinguishing between the subjective and objective 
world. Language and book-learning certainly tend to dull it.” The 
results were similar in the cases of two special kinds of visualisation 
investigated by him, namely, the visualised forms associated with 
numbers and dates, and the colours associated with letters—especially 
the vowel sounds—by certain persons. 


Heredity in Relation to Hallucinations. 

Our statistics are not calculated to give more than fragmentary 
information on the subject of the comparative frequency of hallucina¬ 
tions in different families, because in most cases we have no means of 
knowing whether our informants are related to one another or not. 
Y e have, however, analysed such facts bearing on this subject as 
we have been able to trace, with the following results :— 

(1) Taking three generations of linear descendants into considera¬ 
tion we find that in 34 families hallucinations have occurred in at 
least two generations. In two of these families, a great grandparent 
has had hallucinations as well. In three other families, both parents 
and two or more sons or daughters have had hallucinations. 

(2) In 41 families, hallucinations have been experienced by two 
brothers, or two sisters, or one brother and one sister, or sometimes by 
more than two members of the family of the same generation. In one 
family, two sisters, a father, grandfather, two uncles and two aunts 
were all subject to visual hallucinations. 

(3) In 7 cases, hallucinations have been experienced by at least two 
persons related to one another as uncles or aunts to nephews or nieces, 
or as cousins. 

(4) In 3 cases, we are told that hallucinations have been experi¬ 
enced by “ other members of the family,” whose exact relationship to 
-the percipient is not stated. 

Though these numbers are not large in proportion to the whole 
number of persons included in the Census, still—considering that the 
information about relationships has only come to us accidentally— 
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to run in 


The numbers given above do not include hallucinations stated to 
have been experienced simultaneously by members of the same family. 
The following table shows the relationship to one another of the 
percipients in our first-hand cases of “ collective ” or joint hallucinatory 
perception. 



Visual cases. 

Auditory cases. 

Parents and Children 

1S\ 

6 1 

Brothers and Sisters 

26 >48 

6 >14 

Cousins or aunt and niece 

4j 

2 J 

Husbands and Wives . 

12 

1 

No relationship ... ... 

35 

19 


95 

34 


From this it appeal's that, in half the visual and in nearly half the 
auditory cases of collective hallucinations, the percipients were related 
to one another. From this large proportion of cases where the halluci¬ 
natory experience is shared with a member of the same family we 
may perhaps infer that the similarity of temperament existing more 
or less in most families facilitates the sharing of the impression. It is 
ti*ue that most persons are probably more often in the company of 
members of their own family than of ofliers; but this hardly seems a 
sufficient explanation of the result in question, since it will be observed 
that the hallucination is only shared by husbands and wives—who are 
specially likely to be in each other’s company—in 10 per cent, of the 
cases. 

We think that the Census also affords some evidence ( hat halluci- 
; ions running in families tend to take similar forma, h i, possible 
that this may in some measure he attributable to the influence of 
heredity, but, as was before suggested (see p, 126) it may be due to 
family tradition, moulding the ideas of the percipients. A lady 
(No. 671. 20) who has constant hallucinations, which generally 
| take the form of a yellow cat or black dog, tells us that the phenomenon 
is common in her mother’s family. We are also told, by a collector 
of a family, of which the members are said to see apparitions of a white 
dog, before a death m the family : several instances are mentioned, but 
the percipients refuse to give any first-hand accounts 
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!n the following case, a mother and daughter, at different tl 
an apparition of a cat. 



(561. 24.) From Mrs. E. L. Kearney. 

January 17 th, 1802. 

“ My step-grandfather was lying ill in my father’s house. I was coining 
down stairs when I saw a Strange cat coming towards me along the hall. 
When it saw me, it ran behind a green baize door which separated one part 
of the hall from the other. This door was fastened open, and I went forward 
quickly to hunt the strange cat (as I thought) away, but to my utter 
astonishment there was no cat there, or anywhere else in the hall. I at 
once told my mother (and she told me the other day that she remembers- 
the occurrence). My grandfather died next day. Taken in connection 
with the above, the following is interesting. My mother told me that the day 
before her father died she saw a cat walk round her father’s bed; she also- 
went to hunt it out, but it was not there.” 

As bearing on the general subject of heredity, we may add that Mrs.. 
Kearijey informed us that her maternal great-grandmother had seen 
an apparition of her husband at the time of his death by drowning. This 
she had heard from her mother. The latter was at one time interested 
in Spiritualism, and exhibited an automatic capacity for drawing flowers, 
etc., in which she had normally no ability at all. Later, circumstances- 
determined her to have nothing more to do with the subject. 


The following are accounts of similar “ grotesque ” apparitions seen 
at different times by two sisters when young children:— 

(104. 20.) From Mrs. M. H. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

“About the year 1869,whilst lying in bed one morning (about 6.30 a.m.), 
when about 7 years old, I had a distinct impression of seeing a man dressed in 
Eastern costume, with turban, flowing robes, and yellow slippers, standing 
at the side of the foot of my bed. I covered my face with the bed-clothes,, 
and then looked again, and the figujrfc.was slowly sinking down into the 
floor. As far as I know, I was in a healthy state of body and mind. I 
never saw the apijarition before. My little sister and a nurse wore in the 
room, but asleep at the time. This was the only time I ever had such an 
experience. My younger sister, .at 4 years old, saw the same apparition, but 
did not tell mo of it till after I had seen it. Her account exactly corre¬ 
sponded with mine. T have been since told that there was at the time, in a 
loft close to my room, a Turkish sword, brought from Sebastopol by an 
uncle of mine. Might this have something to do with the apparition i ” 


(164. 24.) From Miss E. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

“ When about 5 years old, I was lying awake in the dark one night, when 
the door by the head of my bed opened, and a man in Eastern dress 
(turban and long flowing robe) came in ,* lie passed by me, and stood at the 
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/sister’s bed. I have an idea that he held something in his hand, 

_j£her it was a light, I do not know. I was perfectly well. The 

nurse and my elder sister [wore present]. My sister saw a man answering 

to this description about a year and a-half afterwards m the daylight. I 

never told anyone of the apparition till my sister spoke of it. 


In this case the existence of the Turkish sword, brought by an 
ancle from Sebastopol, makes it possible that Eastern clress and 
manners may have been specially interesting to the house 10 , uuc 
that conversation may have suggested the form of the hallucination to 
each percipient. • . . 

In the following case there is evidence of a siinilai figure ein 0 
seen independently by percipients of three generations, which seems 
to indicate a hereditary tendency to see apparitions though this,^no 
•doubt, is not a complete explanation of the phenomena as lepoited. 


(483.10.) From Mr. T. A. Quin. 

“I saw a nice gentlemanly-looking young man in evening clothes, in the 
house I live in, for many years, at different hours of the night and day, 
mid in various parts of the house. I was sometimes in bed and sometimes 
a bout the house, in my usual state of health, and w ith no gi ic oi anx c > 
agitate the mind ; from under thirty [upwards]. The man had bee 
many years before 1 was born ; my father knew him w ien . a lV0 * „ 
occasions others were present, but did not see him. I saw uni o 

“T. A. Quin . 

Mrs. Quin writes :— ... 

“ With regard to the apparition seen by Mr. Quin, my husbaiu , 

■^vrite dowti all I have heard about it. To begin with, the house is si ua x, ' 

"town lands of -; the estate belonged to a family named I 1 t io m«i o n 

bers of which have all died out, and it has gone in the female Jme. 
last survivor of the brothers, Tom, lived at House, «uk ia\o ® 
b y rivo ladies who were acquainted with hiAi during his i ^ im0 au . _ 
bved in the place, that he himself often saw a gentleman about tho house, 
but he never .saw his face. He died in London of 
husband’s father afterwards took the bouse, and one nig’ (fixun 

»» ■»» P- standing by hi. bedside ; he ^ ta.d h« 1 S 

whom I heard the story) but could not succee , speared to him 

morning what he had seen. I am not sure if the g >*’* before dinner 

A g^in, but his wife’s brother, who lived with him, out c ^ 8ee ^ was 
turned into a bedroom which had been preparec <>* a j before the fire ; 

right, and saw a gentleman either sitting 01 s a 1 " us ; on an ,| left tho 
thinking it was the guest expected, apologised for us 1 }m j mo ther-in-law 


1 The evidence for what is oo^unonly called 
Chapter XVI. 


‘ haunting 


will be discussed in 
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:ing for dinner and wondering why sq-and-so was so late. ‘ Wh; 

B., ‘I saw him in his room just now,’ and they said he must have 
been mistaken as he had not arrived at all. He persisted that he 
had seen and spoken to him, so they went upstairs and found there 
was no one in the room. After my father-in-law’s death, other 
tenants took the house, and the daughter of the people who had it 
before my husband took it told me some time afterwards that none of 
their people had ever seen or heard anything there. My mother-in-law 
never saw anything in the house. When my husband decided upon taking, 
it, he was very anxious to know what his father had seen, but his mother 
would not tell him. At the same time she said, if he ever did see anything 
after living there, and would write and tell her what it was, she would then 
let him know what life father had seen. After being in the house a 
short time, he was in bed one night, having locked the door, a bright fire in 
the room. He suddenly saw a gentleman standing by his bedside, dressed 
in evening clothes. It was the time of the Fenian rising, and, being almost 
alone in the house, he had a loaded pistol under his pillow, which he at once 
tried to feel for, thinking someone had got into the house, but he saw the 
figure gradually moving towards the door, when it disappeared suddenly. 
He wrote the next day to his mother, describing exactly what he had seen, 
and she answered back it was exactly what his father had seen. He was 
• only two years old when his father died, so he could have had no recollec¬ 
tion. He often saw the same figure afterwards, at different times of the day, 
and in different parts of the house. I lived there after I was married for 
sixteen years, and never saw anything, nor had I any trouble about 
M^ervants, though the house had always the reputation of being haunted, 
‘and I have been about the house all hours of the night. My eldest 
son*, when he was little, slept in his crib beside my bed. [Being] subject to 
asthma, he was suffering one night, and could not sleep. At last I thought 
he had gone off, and was trying to sleep myself, but, after some time, I heard 
him awake, and spoke to him. 4 1 thought you were asleep, my pet?' 

4 No, mamma ; a man's face has been looking at me.’ ‘You are dreaming, 
my darling.’ ‘No,’ he said 4 and there it is again,’ and he got rather 
frightened and clung to me. His father next day was asking him about 
his dream and what he saw ; he said it was a man’s face, with hair on it. 

4 Was it a beard ? ’ 4 No, only side whiskers,’ and that was the same kind of 

face he himself saw. The child was very young, and has no recollection of 
it at all, as I never reminded him about it; nor while we were in the 
house did I allow the children to hear of the ghost, or be told about it. 
Since we left it a gentleman took it, and ho said he never saw anything, 
and I hear the family who are living there now say they never have seen 
any tiling.” 

In another case (No. 563. 24.) a girl of about 18 saw an apparition 
of herself, apparently standing before a mirror. She "was living at the 
time with an aunt, who had, as a girl, twice had an experience of the 
same kind, the apparition representing herself. In another case 
(No. 545. 18.) the percipient was awakened by a crash and saw a large 
ball of lire, which seemed to light up the room, at her bedroom 
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drow 


y~ the night of her mother’s death. The latter is said to 
a similar hallucination at the time of her husbands death by 


JSL 


ming. 


Nationality in Relation to Hallucinations. 

•Table IX. gives what information we have been able to gather fiom 
die Census as to the influence of nationality on hallucinations. As 
be seen, the great majority of the persons—nearly 16,000 out of 
,000 —included in the Census are English, or, at least, English- 
speaking, a few Americans, as well *as Australian colonists, being 
included in the English group. The next largest group is Russian, 

; coll ected chiefly by Mr. Aksakoff, either personally or through friends; 
die -Brazilian collection is due entirely to the efforts of Professor A. 
Alexander. The remaining section consists of collections made in 
Vari °us countries,—Austria, Germany, France, Italy and Sweden 
d^ total numbers being so small that it seemed best to group them 
to gether. It is probable that a few foreigners are also included in the 
^ a glish group, but the great bulk of this is certainly English. 

The relative proportions maintained within the groups are similar 
duoughout. In each, a larger proportion of women than of men 
answer the Census question in the affirmative, and in each the 
•dlucinations are the most numerous, and the tactile least so. Still, 
V(?r y striking differences are seen in comparing the groups vith ono 
another. Taking the first three sections, 1 the Brazilian percentages o 
\ affirmative answers and of hallucinations are highest throughout, being, 
roughly speaking, between two and three times as high as the Englis i, 
'diich are the lowest in every respect. The Russian percentages are 
i also considerably higher than the English. 

Another noteworthy feature is the large proportion among t ie 
foreigners, as compared with the English, of hallucinations affecting 
m ° re than one sense. These amount to 39 out of 160 desciil 
experiences, or 24-4 percent, among tfic Russians; 21 out of 93, or 
, 22-C per cent, among the Brazilians; and 176 out of 1.676. or 1 '■> 

’ P er Cl; nt, among the English. 


Health in Relation to Hallucinations. 

It was important to enquire to what extent the 

in the ft- could to “ ‘"i”*"'; Zi 

therefore one of the questions put to all percipient *** ; 

^ of h ealth , - But as our desire was, not to ^Litions 

ot delirium or insanity, but to confine ourselves t 

i rp. ,_ K , lt i.i ie number of persona 

... ‘The last section i* snowsloua m respects. hut from it. 

u lt * VO small that wo should not ba justified m drawn* condu- 
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rring to persons in a normal condition, we stated, in the 4 _ 

ons to collectors on the back of Schedule A, that“ the question should 
not be asked of persons who are known to have been at any time 
insane, and it is not intended to include experiences of delirium.” 

Of all the hallucinations eoming within the scope of the Census 
question, of which we have first-hand accounts, a certain degree of ill- 
health is reported in 146 cases. All these cases were carefully con¬ 
sidered, Dr. Myers giving special attention to their medical aspect, so 
far as this could be judged of from the information given. 

In 23 of them, the hallucination took place in a state of illness 
when delirium is known to occur frequently, e.g., in scarlet or typhoid 
fever, or in a state of temporary injury to the brain, e.g., from a fall 
on the head. In these cases it may well be supposed to be due exclu¬ 
sively to a morbid physical condition ; these 23 hallucinations are 
accordingly not included in the Tables , 1 and the persons who 
experienced them are counted as having answered “no” to the Census 
question, unless they have had other hallucinations when in good 
health. 

In the remaining 123 cases , 2 though morbid conditions may have 


1 ! 


i 


had something to do with producing the hallucinations, it is so 


much more doubtful than in the 23 already mentioned that we have 
thought it better to retain them. Of the first-hand cases included 
in the Tables, therefore, there was a certain degree of ill-health in 
rather over 7 per cent. In 21 of them the percipient was in a state 
of convalescence after some illness,—the nature of which is not always 
specified, but which was apparently acute,—or recovering from a 
recent operation, or on the verge of a severe illness. In 55 cases the 
percipient was in a state of depressed health or minor illness— e.g., “ in 
a nervous dyspeptic condition,” “in a very low state of health/ 
“bronchitis with weakness of heart ”—the condition being one with 
which hallucinations are not supposed to be generally associated, 
though it may have rendered the patient more liable to them than a 
person in normal health would be. There remain 47 cases of still 
slighter indisposition than the above, such as being “ a little below 
par, and somewhat nervous and excited,” where it seems very doubfc- 


1 Three second-hand cases are alwo excluded from the Tables on the same ground. 

< if the 23 first-hand case-. 7 are apparitions of living persons, including 2 representing j 
the percipient himself; 1 is an apparition of a dead person, mid 2 of unrecognised 
persons; 3 belong to the class of ’‘grotesque, horrible, or monstrous apparitions”; \ 
and, of the remainder, 0 are visual hallucinations of other kinds and 1 are auditory 
hallucinations. 

- In 29 of these cases thefe was a certain degree of anxiety or mental distress ns 
well us of ill-health. The P '-siblo effect of such emotional conditions in producing 
hallucinations is discussed in the next Chapter. 
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Iter the physical condition had any share in producing the, 

—^riation. . 

In 780 first-hand cases (that is, 48 per cent.), no statement at all is 
made as to health. The assumption in these cases is that the per- 
cipient was in good health. Often it is clearly to be inferred from all 
the circumstances stated. And as the question, A\ui jou out o 
health ? ” was put to all the percipients, they would probably have 
answered it if they had been so. Considering the extremely slight 
nature of many of the ailments that were mentioned, it seems that the 
tendency was rather to exaggerate than to overlook any possible con¬ 
nection that there may have been between the hallucination and the 
state of health at the time. Some persons appeared anxious to show 
that their hallucinations were due to their state of health, even if the} 
could not point to any other symptom of ill-health than the hallu¬ 
cination itself. 

In 719 first-hand cases, that is, about 44 per cent., a positive state¬ 
ment is made that the percipient was in good health at the time. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears that, in the great majority o 
hallucinations included in the Census, there is no reason to think 
that the physical condition of the percipients was in any way mor >u . 
No symptom of disease appears, unless the hallucination itself is to be 
ded as such ,w generally take 

majority of competent observers familiar with the phenomena of 

^fn ^considering the kind of hallucinations that occur ^^dell 
health, it is convenient to take the whole number, whe lm, ^eluded 
from the Tables or not, into account. Dmding, aecmlmg to the• 
affected, the 146 first-hand cases in winch any degree of 
mentioned, we find that 106 are visual hallucinations, 28 auditory 
and 12 tactile In this respect, therefore, the proportions are not 
markedly different from those 

of realistic human apparitions ( - .mnaritiona i nc i lK le 

i ,, . , ii Ami the non-i*ealistic appailtions inciuui 

however, distinctly sum . - /namely 9 ), of grotesque, horrible, 

a disproportionately large number ( - ’ 

or monstrous apparitions. u^einations tun ing during ill- 

The foil.. & " r iMlIuunuu 

health :— 


( 112 . 22 .) 


From Mrs. Girdlestene. 1 Jmixmr y, 1891. 


! 1 felt, more than I saw, many 




«. xxiiu, muiu umu »• " t - • • K **,-.« d daylight 111 OllF 

and pushing me almost aside, as I want downstairs 


. . • , mi 4 to bo sufficient to exclude 

1 The kind mid degree of in thin case ww judged 

it from the Tables. M 
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e at Clifton during several months in 1886 and 1887. Also often"! 
ue period, and even now occasionally, I saw and see frightful faces ; only" 
aces, no other part of the body ; faces of no one I ever met in life, and faces 
made hideous through terrible disease. I might be walking, or reading, or 
talking. Occupation had no effect, neither time of day. In 1886 and 1&87 
I suffered from overwork (mental) ; 1 was always conscious that the sights 
were illusions, except for the animals pushing me, or perhaps a shadowy 
shapeless form, from which I suffer still, though quite well. [This happened] 
many times; and, as remarked above, I still feel in broad daylight as if 
someone or something pushed past me ; so much so that I invariably go 
aside to lot pass whatever seems in the way, though realising almost 
immediately that there is nothing. Opiates act most quickly and peculiarly 
upon me. 1-lb of a graiu of morphia given by the mouth makes me loso for 
some hours ray sense of identity. Belladonna plaster on the back invariably 
causes many cats to swarm around me.” 


(13. 5.) From Mr. J. S. R. 

(The account was written in 1889). 

“ In the summer of 1870, after very prolonged intellectual exertion, and 
want of sleep, when the strain was over, and I was in a state of exhaustion, 
T was conscious of elaborate music being played, and forms moving in and 
out of the room, of the unreality of which I was well aware. The impres¬ 
sions persisted for some hours, and were only removed by a deep sleep. [I 
have] only once [had such an experience].” 


It will be observed that these hallucinations are of quite a different 
character from the majority of those reported to us, being more 
complicated and dream-like. In this respect, they have some 
resemblance to the visions produced by opium, hasheesh, and other 
such drugs, which are frequently very complicated, as well as pro¬ 
longed ( e.g. , a case quoted by Professor James, Principles of Psychology, 
Vol. IT., p. 121). .Several hallucinations of this kind occur among 
those accompanying some degree of ill-health, but none in the rest of 
our collection. 

.Some other cases of hallucinations occurring to percipients in more 
or less abnormal physical conditions are given as illustrations of other 
points, Nos. 546. 19., 49. 5., and 460. 14. (see pp. 119, 142, and 
103). For another case, see Appendix E. 


Number of Persons ivho have had more than one Hallucination. 

Tn Table III. the noteworthy fact appears that, of the persons 
included in the Census who have experienced hallucinations, only 34 
percent.,—427 out of 1219,—of those who give first-hand accounts have 
had more than one such experience. T^ble 111. also shows that there 
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it*longer intervals. 1 It may be regarded as a single hallucin 
Hnore than average force and persistency, analogous to those 
very rare cases where the hallucination continues for a long time—say, 
as much as half an hour— and it would be very difficult to draw the 
line between such cases and those where an apparition is seen again 
after looking away from it, or after closing the eyes and then looking 
at it again. We have in No. 450. 18. (p. 234) a rather striking 
- ^stance of an intermediate kind. 

Analogous auditory cases, which must obviously be regarded as 
single hallucinations, are those where the percipient Hears himself 
called two or three times in succession. 



j 



hi I I 


VS 

i , ' 


hi l> 


1 We have therefore, as «tata ! on is 02, counted these case." each as one haUuci- 
nation, uule^s there are some .special feature.- of difference between the different 
appearances, as in No. 280. 2\K referred to un p. 103 
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Chapter IX. 

MENTAL AND NERVOUS CONDITIONS IN CONNEXION WITH 
HALLUCINATIONS. 

In the last Chapter we have been dealing with general physical 
conditions, whose influence on the phenomenon investigated is, for the 
most part, only statistically traceable. We now pass to consider, in 
the light furnished by our statistics, certain conditions of the mind and 
nervous system, whose connexion with hallucinations is commonly held 
to be of a more direct and important kind. The chief of these arc 
anxiety, grief, and the state of overstrained nerves which — though it 
may, of course, be an effect of prolonged or intense anxiety or grief- 
may also result from mere overwork and mental fatigue, when neither 
of the before-mentioned emotions is present. We shall treat the 
throe conditions separately, as far as possible: and shall begin with the 
state of nervous overstrain, since in some cases—where the overstrain 
has gone so far as to cause illness— its effects have already come under 
our notice 1 in the preceding chapter. Omitting cases where definite 
or permanent ill-health has been produced, the percipient states himself 
to have been —at the time he experienced a hallucination— overworked, 
overstrain * 1 , extremely tired, in a state of overwrought nerves, or in 
some similarly described condition, in some 25 cases in the present 
collection. And, though not mentioned, it is probable that such over¬ 
strain existed in a certain proportion of 17 other cases where the 
percipient was in constant attendance on a friend or relative who was 
dying or very ill. In 8 of the 25 cases, a definite cause of anxiety 
is mentioned, and in 3 others, the percipient speaks of himself as 
worried. 

The following is a case where the hallucination and overwork were 
clearly connected. 

i ) From Mr. W. H. F. 

January 17M, 1890. 

“ I saw what seemed to be the end of a ladder placed against the 
lower part of my bedroom window. Slowly the head and shoulders of a man 
(ordinary workman's dress) appear until he is high enough to unfasten the 
window catch, an operation he immediately proceeds to try to perform. 1 
Place: my rooms at Oxford. Time : always between 12 and 2a.m. Dates : • 
1 do not remember, but at least twice respectively in the winters 1884-5, 
1885-6, 1886-7, 1887*8, never since. [I was] lying sleepless and worriod in | 

i Tt is to be remembers 1 that cases iu whidh the resulting illness is of a kind 
known to produce hallucinations have been excluded from our Tables. 
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gu.ui deal of variety in the experiences of these persons, both as) 
- Jao Jftdand as to the number of their hallucinations: nearly half of 
them have only had visual hallucinations; about a quarter have only 
had auditory hallucinations ; and a few only tactile. Nearly a quarter 
have had hallucinations, some of which affected one sense and some 
another. As to the number experienced, about half the percipients 
report themselves to have had several or many hallucinations, but c o 
state the exact number; rather more than a third of them have had 
only two hallucinations; the remainder have bad numbers varying from 
three to six. s \ . 

When several hallucinations are experienced by the same percipient 
they are in some cases scattered throughout his whole life, 01 a lon e 
period of it, and in others, even when numerous, they are confined to a 
comparatively short period. As a specimen of the formei kjp 
described by an exceptionally intelligent witness, see the case o 
Mrs. D. {Appendix D), also No. 422. 22 (Mr. Manitchitch’s case in 
Chapter XVII). Instances of the latter kind are Nos. 32 f. 2.» 
(p. 196) and 488. 14 (p. 353). Again, while in mast esses tlm 
successive hallucinations are apparently quite miscellaneous, m 
others they show a more or less marked tendency to repeat them¬ 
selves, the same hallucination recurring again and again. V e tiud 
71 cases of this kind of recurrence in visual hallucinations. By 
“ recurrence ” we do not mean necessarily an exact reproduction, but 
that the general resemblance is enough to make the percipient regald 
the successive hallucinations as representing the same person or tiling, 
or, iu the case of animals, the same species of animal. Thus, in No. 
37 13 the percipient was wakened by clothes falling off her bed, and 
saw a figure in profile, with a lilac print dress and white apron, 
standing °at the other end of the room. On another occasion she 
was wakened by feeling her hand cl itched, and saw a figure of a 
woman in a similar costume facing her. Here the general resemblance 
was enough to make the percipient regard the figures as representing 
the same person. Again, in No. 280. 20, the percipient saw the face 
of his brother in a wide-awake hat look in at the door of his room in 
tha evening. The sail ' lie woke and H hw 

brother standing by his bed, looking at him. We count both these 
, ■ f i, recurrent, in spite of the slight differences between the impres- 
c ! lSeS c ] je different occasions. In most of the recurrerb cases, the 
various appearances seem to have resembled one another more closely 
than in these. 
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*JThe following Table shows the number and kind of these recuJiT< 
Visual hallucinations. 


il 


Recurrent Visual Hallucinations. 



Number of times the hallucina¬ 
tion occurred. 

Total. 


2 

3 

4 

In- 

definite. 


Realistic apparitions of living persons 

5 

— 

— 

3 

8 

,, ,, dead persons 

2 

2 

— 

9 

13 

,, ,, unrecognised persons 

10 

4 

3 

9 

26 

Incompletely developed apparitions . . . 

4 

1 

1 

5 

11 

Other visual hallucinations . 

3 

2 

— 

8 

13 

Total . 

24 

9 

4 

34 

71 

-1- 


Of the percipients included in the above Table, 28 have had other 
hallucinations of a different kind from the one which was repeated. 

Auditory and tactile hallucinations appear to be repeated much 
more frequently in proportion than visual hallucinations,—146 cases 
of recurring auditory and 35 of recurring tactile hallucinations being 
reported in the Census,—but this seems to follow naturally from the 
smaller variety of form to be found in auditory and tactile cases. 

The repetition of hallucinations is — as might be expected— 
especially marked in cases occurring during ill-health. Of the 106 
visual cases reported to us in which the percipient was in ill health, 16, 
or 15 percent, were recurrent. It should be said that 7 of these are 
among the 19 cases which seemed so clearly due to ill-health that we 
have excluded them from the Tables; but recurrence is also found in 
over 10 per cent, of the remainder, whereas, of all the visual cases in¬ 
cluded in the Census, only 71, or 5-5 per cent., were recurrent. 

The connexion between recurrence and ill-health is less marked in 
the auditory and tactile cafses. Of the 40 auditory and tactile cases 
reported to us as occurring during ill-health, 18, or 45 per cent., 
were recurrent, while of all the auditory and tactile cases included in 
the Census, 181, or 36 per cent., were recurrent. 

We have not included among recurrent visual hallucinations about 
20 coses in which a visual hallucination is repeated once or more 
within a very short period:-—one or two days, at most—because the 
phenomenon appears to be of a somewhat different kind from repeti- 
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Emotional Conditions . 

in' perfect health in other ways, the ‘ worry ’ due entirely 
fork. Age 24-29. [The man was a] perfect stranger ; actions suggestive 
simply of burglary. (N.B. I have never been in any house which has been 
burglariously entered.) The experiences [were] always exactly the same. 
[1] always regarded it simply as my sign that I was overworking. As soon 
as I could rest, the hallucination disappeared; if I couldn’t rest immediately, 
it appeared nightly,” 


The following is a case in which overwork seems mainly responsible 
for the hallucination, but where its form was apparently determined 
by anxiety. 


(426. 13.) From Dr. A. H. 

November 22nd y 1891. 

“ Spring of 1880. I was seated in the train at Cannon Street Station, 
when a train drew up beside mine. In the carriage which stopped beside 
mine and in the seat nearest to me was seated (as I thought) my brother 
Leslie. He was the sole occupant of the carriage. I let down the window 
of my carriage, knocked at his carriage window, and otherwise tried, without 
result, to attract the man’s attention. [I was] extremely overworked ; 
[age] 24. My brother was in the West Indies. The last despatches spoke 
of yellow fever on l>oard the ship, and other things which had made me 
anxious. He was not ill. 


Other cases where overstrain seems to be the probable cause of the 
hallucination, are No. 460. 14 (see p. 103) and No. 643. 22 (see p. 103). 
To these may be added one or two cases—not included in the numbers 

above 'given _ where the percipient, being subject to hallucinations, 

finds them more frequent in periods of overstrain: and we have also, 
of course, to take account of the cases where the overstrain has been 
allowed to reach the point of a breakdown of health. 


Effect of Emotion in producing Hallucinations. 

We endeavoured to obtain information as to the influence of 
emotion on hallucinations by asking all percipients whether they were 
• arief or anxiety at the time of the experience that they described. 
The positive information given in answer to this question is no doubt a 
" deal coloured by subjective bias; for percipient? will vary in 
their readiness or reluctance to give such information, and sonic will 
exaggerate, and others underestimate, the degree in which emotional 
agitation was really present. It is therefore best not to attempt to 
decide what degree emotional disturbance ought to reach before it is 
reasonable to take it into consideration at all as a possible cause of 
hallucinations, but merely to draw s\jch gt-ueral conclusions ns we 
can from the cases where emotion is mentioned, or where the 
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ustances seem to warrant the assumption that unusual emfc 
i present. 

Taking all hallucinations, whether of sight, hearing, or touch, of 
which we have first-hand accounts, we find that anxiety, more or less 
grave, about the illness of a relative or friend, is stated to have been 
present, or appears from the evidence to have been probably present, 
in about 89 cases. 1 In 54 other cases, we find mention of anxiety, or 
worry, or serious trouble about other subjects than illness, — or at 
least not stated to have been about illness. Then there are about 49 
cases, in which the percipient appears to have been in grief, or un¬ 
happy (besides some, already counted, in which he states himself to 
have been in anxiety, as well as in grief) ; and if we add cases of 
depres sion (5) and of agitation in various forms (23), 2 we get altogether, 
out of 1,622 hallucinations, about 220 cases in which emotional dis¬ 
turbance accompanied the hallucination. In 437 cases, a positive 
statement is made that no grief or anxiety existed, and there seems 
to be no reason to suspect the presence of either in the great majority 
of the cases where no answer is made to the question about emotion, 
nor any information given bearing on the subject. 

In 42 of the 49 cases of grief, it is due to the recent death of 
friends; so that altogether anxiety about illness, or grief about death, 
was present in 131 cases of hallucinations, that is, about 8 per cent., or 
nearly T V of the whole number of hallucinations. It seems practically 
certain that our informants have not, on the average, been in a state 
of anxiety about the health of their friends, or in grief for their 
recent loss, during T b of their lives—the period required to account 
by chance alone for the number of hallucinations occurring under 
these circumstances: at first sight, therefore, it would seem clear that 
anxiety and grief did cause hallucinations. But further examination 
makes it doubtful whether this inference from the facts is legitimate. 
In 42 of the 131 cases the hallucination is stated to have occurred at 
the moment of death, or within 12 hours (generally very much less) of 
it, the death being unknown to the percipient, and the hallucination 
connected in some way with the decedent : and, in several other cases. 


1 We aay “about,” because the extreme difficulty of deciding- what the emotion 
amounted to makes it desirable to regard the numbers we give as approximate only. 
We include, among these 69 cases, some where no anxiety is mentioned, but where we 
have reason to think that the critical nature of tin* illness of a friend or relative was 
known, or may have been known. In the case of an illness of long standing and not 
known to be approaching a crisis, it is, of course, probable—unless the contrary is 
stated—that no special anxiety was felt. 

2 ftomo cases, in which seemingly small degrees of annoyance or agitation ara 
mentioned by our informants, have been included in this number. The fact of their 
l>eiug mentioned has some tendency to show that more important degrees of emotion 
are not likely to have been passed over in silence. 
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an element of coincidence suggesting a possible telepath* 
explanation. Tn these coincidental cases, it would be begging the 
question to assume that anxiety about illness, or grief about death, is 
the sole cause of the hallucination ; and, if we omit these cases, those 
that remain are hardly sufficiently numerous to afford a clear statistical 
proof of the tendency of these emotions to produce hallucinations. 

At the same time, the general view that emotional excitement some¬ 
times causes hallucination is supported by an examination of particular 
instances which strongly suggest a connexion between the two; but in 
the best cases of this in our collection the emotion was different fiom 
those just considered. The most undeniable instance is No. <*33.18 
(see p. 141), where a boy, who had received a shock from seeing a 
corpse lying in an open coffin, afterwards saw an apparition of the 
same figure: but the connexion between emotion and hallucination 1 ^, 
at any rate, highly probable in the following coses of hallucinations 
occurring during obvious and imminent peril <>f death. 


(34. 7.) From Mr. A. L. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

44 When driving iu the wilds of North Devonshire, the post* boy, in giving a 
gruel to the horse, took off the head collar in the road. The horse, startled, sot 
off at full gallop with me in the gig, with only the reins holding to the rings 
of the collar. 1 said, 4 Your life is sacrificed by the folly of a fool.' 1 heard 
a voice distinctly say, 4 No, it is in tho hands of God.’ [I was] in strong 
health [at the time]. No [other persons were present.]” 


( 453 . 3 ) From Mr. J. L. C. 

,, September 24M, 1891. 

u When going from Glasgow to New York per Anchor steamer Evrwa 
on March 4th, 1871, we were overtaken by a severe storm, which somewhat 
alarmed all the passengers. At 10 o’clock p.m. we were startled by the 
news that the bridge had been swep*fiway, carrying with it the captain and 
two principal officers, who wore lost. Tn the excitement, the vessel foil off 
into the trough of the sea, which increased our fears VVe wore all gathered 
together in the cabin, the Doctor reading from the 1 rayer -Kook, ns we 
thought our last hours word come. While sitting lone ) ant sat . an '>ng o 
my loved ones at home, l lifted my head to look across the cabin, and saw. 
as I thought, my mother standing with my little boy waiting me at the 
sea shore * I saw them very distinctly, just as 1 had seen them moving 


•As r had previously heard the incident, there wm.no 
1 waiting for mo Ms plainly an inference, the clause being 

doubtless* innocently prompted by the hymn 

* We are wh tolling by the river, 

* \V*» au* waiting by tho ahore.’ ” , , 


1 The collector writes : 
mention of 4 eea-shore,’awl ‘t 
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t before they died. My mother had died about a year before thife 
boy about six months. Coming to me in this hour of deep grief, it 
gave me a thrill of real joy. The vision only hasted for a few moments. 
I was then 44 years old. About 20 were in the cabin, but no one shared 
the experience ; [it] was personal to myself.” 


Crises of this kind are brief and comparatively rare, so that we 
think it reasonable to conclude that the hallucination did not occur 
then by accident; and the intense emotional agitation connected with 
the crisis seems the most probable cause. 

e may add two other cases of less violent emotion. 1 


(287. 15.) From Mrs. H. 11. 

(The account was written in 1890. For another experience of the same 
percipient, see p. 201.) 

“I was in bed, unable to get any sleep. I recollected a bad dream I had 
had in the same house, and a sudden feeling of fear of the invisible made me 
pull the clothes closely round me. As I did so, 1 distinctly thought I heard 
a voice behind me say, * It is of no use doing that.’ At the time I was so 
frightened that I jumped out of bed and lighted a candle. This occurred in 
July, 1880. I was not in very good health at the time.” 


(424. 7.) From Mr. C. H. G. 

(Late Senior Assistant Medical Officer at-). 

February 17 f/i, 1891. 

Quite recently, viz., two months ago, half an hour after retiring to 
bed, 9.30 p.m., when quite awake, I heard the captain of my ship, the Elbe, 
come into the cabin and ask for the key of the medicine chest. Upon 
enquiry next morning, I was informed that no such occurrence had taken 
place. At the time 1 was to some extent suffering from mental worry, 
owing to an epidemic amongst my people, viz., 600 coolies. At the 
time, the captain was in his cabin on the upper deck (mine being below) 
reading. No one [was] present at the time. [I have] only once [had 
B,lcJl Hn experience.] Two nights later, the captain had a similar ex- 
peri cnee at about the same hour, and came out of his cabin imagining 
that 1 had called him.” 

These eases, taken together, seem to show that emotion does to 
some extent tend to produce hallucinations. There is no reason, 
however; to think it a very fruitful, source of hallucinations, and 


1 In none of these cases, it will be observed, is there any expectation of seeing or 
hearing what is seen or heard. Cases where there is such expectation, even if acute 
emotion is also present, cannot be regarded as necessarily due to the emotion, since 
the expectation may itself produce the hallucination (see Chapter X). 
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ty only <i very sma.ll proportion of those in our collection otn 
ms accounted for. 



Repose and Abstraction. 


There is stronger statistical evidence tending to show that a state 
of repose is favourable to hallucinations. We find from Tables \ . 
VII., and VIII., that in 38 per cent, of visual, 34 per cent, of auditory 
and 44 per cent, of tactile cases, the percipient was in bed, or (in a 
very few cases) had been sleeping in his chair or elsewhere. 
Considering what a small part of our lives we generally spend awake 
in bed, the fact that over i .of the hallucinations occur under these 
circumstances is certainly remarkable : and the proportion that occurs 
immediately after waking—about 12 per cent, of visual hallucinations 
— is still more striking. We are inclined to attribute this result to .a 
combination of causes. In the first place, it seems probable that the 
transition from sleep to complete wakefulness — and the transient 
states intermediate between sleep and waking, which probably often 
occur during the times of general wakefulness in bed —are not very 
dissimilar in their characteristics to the hypnotic condition, except for 
their extreme instability. Now the hypnotic condition is well-known 
to be one in which it is very easy to induce hallucinations of all 
kinds, and in which they sometimes occur spontaneously : we have 
observed this several times with our own subjects, and it is probably 
familiar to all investigators of hypnotism. 1 It must be remembered 
that no experience occurring when the percipient does not believe that 
he was fully awake is counted in our Tables; but this is not incom¬ 
patible with the supposition that the hallucination may sometimes 
havp begun when his state was verging on half sleep and have roused 
him completely before it vanished. 

In some cases of hallucinations immediately after waking a some¬ 
what different cause has operated,—the intlucnce of impressions from 
the dream- world of complete sleep. Wo have already (Chap. IV., pp. 
71-2) given two instances of this—besides a specimen of the seven cases 
excluded from our Tables, in which dream-images or nightmares 
persisted into the waking state—and the following is another example. 


(724. 3.) From Mr. B. L. L. 

April '28th, 1892. 

[We give an abstract of the original account, which was written in 
French.] 

Mr. B. L. L. was French professor at the Ecole reale of —, present ago 
45. Towards the end of July, 1370, being at Paris, he dreamt vividly that. 

1 For example*, see Moll's Ifujoudtim, Engirt translation, pp. 177 and 178, w her- 
he return to the observations of other AxperimenterB beside* his own. 
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ent into his sister’s house, and found her lying dead in a coffin 1 . ^ 

^ wing-room. He woke and told a friend with him that Ills sister was dead. 
At the same moment he heard “ tine voix mclodieuse et qui n’avait rien de- 
communavec nos voix terrestres : 4 Ladislas cheri, Ladislas cheri, Ladislas. 
cheri. (Ladislas being his Christian name). His sister died at the same 
tiim-. He knew that she was ill, but the last two letters he had had about 
her had said that she was convalescent. His only anxiety at the time was. 
about the approaching war with Prussia. 


e add a peculiar and interesting case of a dream impression 
lasting into the waking sta,te : though, as it failed to produce a sensory 
hallucination, it is not included in our Tables. 

(214. 19.) From Mrs. E. T. 

November 3rd, 1889. 

"[r was] awaked at night by my own voice, saying, ‘Do not let him 
sleep ! ’ and feeling agonised by seeing my son (who had gone out to British 
Columbia some weeks previously) lying exhausted on deep snow, a horse 
also lying near him. [I] found myself walking the room, quite awake, 
imploring some one I could not see, not to let him sleep. [I] ascertained 
some months later there had been this risk in travelling to a distant rancho, 
[r had] had much anxiety and grief ; [age] about 49. My son (only child) 
aged about 28, was doing what is described, i.e., lying down exhausted in 
the snow, but I could not prove that the exact time [corresponded]. My 
husband was in the same room, but knew nothing of my experience, nor did 
I say why I called out 4 don’t let him sleep.’ ” 

Mrs. Sidgwick writes : — 

December 16 th, 1891. 

“ I ha *e tJ ds afternoon seen Mrs. T. She seems quite clear that her 
experience was not externalised. There was no apparition in the room with 
her— nor vision that she saw with her eyes. 

It happened perhaps 5 years ago. She was very anxious about her son* 
who was at the time going through dangers in crossing the Rocky Mountains 
and dangers in snow. But her vision gave her a quite definite idea of 
danger from deeping in the snow ; and this was not one that had occurred to 
her apart from the vision, because, as she said, 4 it was such an absurd thing 
to do. The son had had a very arduous day’s journey and was utterly 
exhausted : but the smell of the interior of the Indian hut to which they 
came was more than he could stand, and he lay down outside in the snow by 
his horse, and fell asleep almost instantly. They dragged him into the hut 
at once, or it might have been fatal. Mrs. T. did not note the date, nor did 
her son, the coincidence cannot be made out. She believes, however, 
that there was one.” 


Another case where the connection between the dream and the 
hallucination that followed on waking seems to be clearly made out, i & 
No. 34. 20 (see p. 289). 

The explanations above given, however, apply only to a portion <>t 
the class which we ate uov. considering,—the hallucinations that occur 



Visual Hallucinations. 

Analysed according to the condition of the percipient in respect of solitude . 


- 

Percipient 

alone . 1 

Other persons 
present. 

Unstated. 

Totals. 

Percipient in bed... 

318 

62 

43 

423 

,, up and indoors 

2G1 

147 

30 

438 

,, out of doors ... 

103 

98 

— 

201 

Unstated ... 

10 

1 

39 

50 

Totals ... 

692 

308 

112 

1112 


From this it appears that G2 per cent, of the visual hallucinations 
occurred when the percipient was alone or practically alone. 

It seems to us possible that the practice of crystal gazing may 
partly facilitate hallucinations by producing a state of quiescence 
and abstraction : and that the gazer may even sometimes pass into a 
semi-hypnotic condition through keeping the eyes fixed on the sqme 
sp^t. Mr. Keulemans describes a condition of this kind as resulting 
from the concentration of his attention on one spot, during the process 
of drawing the eye of a bird (see Proceedings S.P.ll., Vol. VIII., 
pp. 517-519); and the experience of one of our percipients, No. 323. 22, 
—who, when being photograph^ (and therefore with her eyes fixed) 
“saw the bust and head of someone appear, who looked like a 
musician ”—is perhaps of the same kind. But, as was said in Chapter 
V. (p. 109), the 17 cases in our collection of apparitions seen in 
reflecting surfaces rather suggest that the crystal assists in the 
formation of hallucinations by providing convenient points de rep&re. 


1 In the first column we have included cases where it seem* probable from the 
circumstances mentioned that the percipient was alone, though ho does not explicitly 
state it, and also cases where any ocher persons present in the room were asleep. 
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Chapter X. 

EXPECTANCY AND SUGGESTION. 

In a variety of cases included in our returns, the expectation of a 
certain sense-perception seems to have caused or facilitated the pro¬ 
duction of a hallucinatory percept of the kind expected. 

Thus there are in the Census 14 cases (13 of which were visual 
and one auditory), of phantasms of persons for whose arrival the 
percipient was at the moment looking out. The correspondence 
in these cases of what was seen or heard with the subject occupy¬ 
ing the percipient’s thoughts seems so clear that we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that there was a causal connection between the 
state of expectancy and the hallucination. 

The following is an instance :— 


((>90. 1.) From Mrs. T. E. 

(The account of Mrs. E.’s experiences, some others of which are quoted 
below, pp. 186 and 333, was written by the collector, Mr. D. Fraser Harris, 
in April, 1890, and signed by Mrs. E.) 

“ This happened in 1870, when Mrs. E. was aged 40. She was sitting hi 
the drawing-room of a hotel overlooking a park, and was waiting for her 
husband to take her down to dinner. The drawing-room door was open, 
and from her seat Mrs. E. had a view of part of the staircase and the inter¬ 
vening hall or passage. He delayed coining, so Mrs. E. ever and anon kept 
glancing towards the door and out into the hall beyond. At last one time 
she imagined she saw him turn a bend in the staircase and come slowly along 
the corridor. Keeping her eyes fixed all the time on what she thought was 
her husband approaching her with a well-known smile, Mrs. E. rose and 
crossed the room till she stood, as she thought, opposite her husband, when 
the spectre vanished from before her eyes. She was in good health at this 
time. In about half-an-hour afterwards, her husband, detained unavoidably, 
did veritably come into the room.” 


Another kind of expectation, of which we have two instances in the 
Census, occurs when a prediction is made through some automatic 
means at a spiritualistic seance that the alleged “ controlling ” spirit 
will appear to one of the sitters as a test of identity. One of these 
cases, in which information unknown to the percipient and afterward- 
verified was given at the seances, was published in Proceeding h S.P.R., 
Vol. VI., p. 351, and we give here an abstract of the percipients 
account in the other case. 
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5.) From Miss IjT. K. B. 

(Miss B.’s account was written on August 21st, 1889.) 

On November 27th, 1887, while staying near Melbourne, Australia, Miss 
B. made the acquaintance of a lady, Miss L. T., who had the capacity of 
planchette writing. A communication written through her, and signed by 
the name of a well-known authoress, “ M. N.,” stated that “ before another 
year had rolled away,* some gift of spiritual power would come to Miss B. 
Miss B. afterwards went to Otago, and on the evening of December 31st, 
1887, was persuaded by the friends with whom she was staying to try 
experiments in table-tilting. Miss B., remembering the prediction made 
through Miss T.’s planchette, wished to enquire further about it, and the 
tilts indicating that “ M. N.” was present, she asked when the 44 gift ” would 
come to her and what form**it would take. The tilts replied that 44 M. N.” 
would be .able to make herself visible to Miss B. the same night. 1 his 
occurred at 10 p.m. Miss B. states that she was not at all impressed by the 
incident and went to bed and to sleep without thinking about it. In the 
middle of the night, she woke suddenly and completely, with a curious 
feeling of what she describes as “inward shivering”; the room was quite 
dark, and she saw a tall white female figure slowly rising between the wall 
and her bed with its arms stretching out towards her. She turned away 
from it and saw it again after turning back ; it then seemed to disappear, 
slowly into the floor. After a few minutes, she looked at her watch and 
found it was 2.25 a.m. In the morning she told her host, who confirms 
her account. 


.Six weeks later, Miss B. heard from Miss L. T. that she had been 
planchette-writing with a friend at Melbourne on the evening of December 
31st, 1887. 44 M. N.” had communicated, but at 12.30 had said that she 

44 must go to” Miss B. This time at Melbourne corresponds to about 
2.15 a.m. at Otago, the time when Miss B. saw the apparition. 

Miss L. T. writes on .July 7th, 1889, giving an account of her planchette- 
siting on the evening in question, and confirming Miss B.’s statements. f ] 


Expectancy, of course, cannot' 'account for Miss B.’s seeing the 
apparition just at the time when the statement that 44 M . N.” would 
go to her was written by the planchette ; but, in any case, it ma^ be 
regarded as having facilitated the fi^llucination. 

In the following case (received from Brazil) there was a general 
expectation of seeing something, though there had been no suggestion 
that it would be seen at any particular time. 


(730. 18.) From Mr. J, K.. jtfqrch 1M, 1882. 

“ l saw the form of a man dressed in a cap and blouse like those w orn hj 
ranch workmen. He entered my bedroom with a peculiar ^ u 
anting than walking. I heard him say, 4 You wanted t<» noV ' 
am.’ Ho ctime right up to the bed, and I could not help lit nnga nu \ 1 lls 
O'- ‘If you are afraid,’ said the man, 4 1 will go,’ and he mu ^ ,s ‘ 

ppeared. I am not quite sure of the date, but it must have been m or 
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labouts. It was past midnight. I was lying in bed smoking a ciga 
in the habit of smoking when I wake up at night. Health good, 
eeling a little anxiety about the nervous state [into] which my wife had then 
fallen, and which I attributed to adverse spirit influence. My age in ’82 was 
33. I had challenged the supposed influence some hours before to come to 
me, and I believe that it was in answer to this challenge that the form 
appeared. 

“I was once reading aloud at a sitting when I saw a man leaning on the 
table by my side, who interrupted my reading with the remark, * I don’t 
understand.’ On looking round, I found he had disappeared, nor did any of 
the others observe a person sitting in the place where I saw him. At another 
sitting, I was rising from my chair, when a heavy hand was laid upon my 
shoulder and forced me down again. Yet there was nobody behind me.” 


It is possible that habitual attendance at spiritualistic seances may 
lead in some persons to the seeing of apparitions and hearing of voices. 
In one case, (No. 383. 1) the percipient, a working-man, reports several 
liallucinations, both visual and auditory, occurring in the course of a few 
months, and the collector—himself a spiritualist—suggests that tliis 
may be the effect of the stances which he was accustomed to attend 
at that time. 


Suggestions by word or gesture from the other persons present. 

An obvious cause of the expectation of a percept is suggestion, 
in some form, from another person : and the question whether halluci¬ 
nations can be induced in persons in a normal waking condition by 
such suggestion is especially important in connection with the evidence 
for shared or collective hallucinations ; since there are not many cases 
of collective hallucinations recorded in which it is quite certain 
that suggestion by word or gesture from one percipient to the other 
was excluded. But if this suggestion was the sole cause of the 
sharing of the hallucination in these cases, we should expect to find 
other cases where one person who is not experiencing a hallucination 
produces one by verbal suggestion in some one else. 

Now it is well known that hallucinations may be produced in tliis 
way in hypnotised persons by suggestions given in the hypnotic state: 
and according to Bernheim (De la Suggestion , Chap. Y.) they can 
sometimes be produced in persons “ hypnotisable, but in no way 
hysterical,” even when they are in the normal condition, provided that 
they have previously been hypnotised. We have heard, moreover, on 
good authority, of an experimental case in which the effect was 
brought about in a person not previously hypnotised and in a com¬ 
pletely normal state, by verbal suggestion of an insistent and emphatic 
kind: but we arc not aware that any such ease has been carefully 
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and recorded. And certainly no case clearly of this kinc 
iided in our Census ; but iu the two following, the collective 
nature of the experience is somewhat doubtful, and it seems, for 
different reasons, specially likely that the hallucination was caused in 
the percipient who describes it through verbal suggestion from her 
companion. 


(237. 13.) From Mrs. S. 

January 3rd, 1890. 

“I once fancied, or really saw, tho shape of.a woman by my bed. 
When about 16 years old, and sleeping with a lady some years older than 
myself, she awakened me suddenly, asking if I saw anything, and I 
believed at the time that I saw a tall, grey figure, near the foot of the bed, 
on the side farthest from me, but. it did not make any serious impression 
.on me.” 


Here the transition from sleep to waking is, as we have seen, a 
condition favourable to hallucinations : and though the elder lady 
must be taken to have seen something, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was a tall grey figure. 


(536. 2.) From Miss J. S. 

August 9th, 1801. 

“In the year 1883, I was studying music, and used to practise alone fre¬ 
quently in the evening. Towards tho autumn of that year, on one occasion, 
1 felt some one touch me, and on looking round I saw the figure of a gentle¬ 
man whom I knew. He was dressed in black clothes, with the collar of his 
coat buttoned closely round his neck, showing no white collar. As 1 looked 
he faded away. Thi^ occurred on three different occasions. I was in perfect 
health at the time, and in no trouble or anxiety ; of full age. 1 had not 
soen the gentleman himself for about two years before that occurrence, and 
have no idea what he was doing at the time. The two first occasions 
were exactly alike. On the last occasion, a young girl was playing a duet 
with me. She suddenly shuddered and said, ‘I felt‘some one touch me.’ I 
also felt as if a hand touched my shoulder, and on looking round saw the 
gentleman.” 

In this case the other witness, on being applied to for confirma- 
'don of her share in the experience, said that she did not remember 
anything about it. But even if Miss S/s recollection is accurate, the 
sudden verbal suggestion, assisted by the traces of the two previous 
experiences, is probably sufficient to account for the phenomenon on 
the third occasion. 

The possible efficacy of verbal suggestion in cases of collective 
hallucinations will be considered further when we come to deal with 
these cases. (See Chapter XV.) 

N 
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It appears in some cases that it is possible for a noise to induce visual 
hallucinations by creating in the hearer a strong expectation of seeing 
something corresponding to it or that may account for it. Dr. Moll 
gives a curious instance of a hypnotic subject of his, who when hypno¬ 
tised was once much alarmed by a hallucination of a mad dog attacking 
him; Dr. Moll observed that this recurred whenever one of the persons 
present creaked his boots. ( Hypnotism : English translation, p. 178.) 
He gives some further instances of visual hallucinations in hypnotised 
persons following on some slight stimulus of the other senses; e.g. t 
blowing with a bellows caused a hallucination of a train and railway 
station (Op. cit ., p. 196). But in the hypnotic condition, suggestibility 
to hallucinations is of course very much greater than in ordinary 
waking life; and the cases just quoted are perhaps comparable to the 
instances described by more than one psychologist, 1 of dreams pro¬ 
duced experimentally, e.g ., by slight tactile stimuli, rather than to 
sensory hallucinations of persons in a normal waking condition. The 
following, however, is a transitional case—between dreaming and 
waking—in which the visual percept seems to be clearly dependent on 
a real sound heard at the time or just before. It is quoted from 
Phantasms of the Living , (Vol. I., p. 474, foot-note). The percipient- 
writes :— 

“ Between sleeping and waking this morning, I perceived a dog running 
about in a field (an ideal white and tan sporting dog), and the next moment 
I hoard a dog barking outside the window. Keeping my closed eyes on the 
vision, I found that it came and went with the barking of the dog outside; 
getting fainter, however, each time.” 

With this may be compared the following case from Dr. G. J. 
Stoney’s paper, On the Limits of Vision , another 2 extract from which 
is‘quoted in Chapter VII., p. 141. 

“Some years ago, a friend and 1 rode—he on a bicycle, I on a tricycle—on 
an unusually dark night in summer from Glendalough to Rathdrum. It was 
'drizzling rain, we had no lamps, and the road was overshadowed by trees on 
both sides, between which we could just see the sky-line. I was riding 
slowly and carefully some ten or twenty yards in advance, guiding myself by 
the sky-line, when my machine chanced to pass over a piece of tin or some¬ 
thing else in the road that made a great crash. Presently my companion 
came up, calling to me in great concern. He had seen through the gloom my 
machine upset and me Hung from it. The crash had excited the thought of 
the most likely cause for it, and this involved a visual perception in the mind, 


J See especially Maury, Ze Sommeil et let JRn'cs, p. 132, etc. 
a See The Philosophical Magazine, March 1894. 
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w^v</cal sound is heard accompanied by a visual hallucination, an 
these the sound precedes the apparition. It seems to us not 
improbable that in many of these latter cases the sound was real and 
produced in the hearer a state of expectant attention which led to 
the visual hallucination. Instances of such cases are No. 68. 25 
(see p. 120) and the following. 



(623. 9.) From Mr. H. F. 

April , 1892. 

I was, so far as I remember, nine years of age [i.e. in 1874]. I had just 
gone to bed, and was—at least this was .my impression at the time—quite 
awake. The door of my room was ajar, and there was a light in the passage, 
which half illumined my room. Suddenly, I became aware of a series of 
slight taps on the passage outside. These taps were not sufficiently loud for 
a human footstep : on the other hand, the volume of their sound was greater 
than that made by a walking stick. I fully remember sitting up in bed and 
beholding two top boots trot rapidly across the room and vanish into the 
opposite wall. The illusion was astonishingly vivid and I can recall the 
details to this day. I have never had a waking dream since, nor have I ever 
experienced ambulant top boots except on this occasion.” 


Another case where it seems especially probable both that the 
sound heard was a real sound, and that the hearing of it was the 
occasion of the visual hallucination that followed, is No. 733. 18 
(see p. 141), where a previous agitation had clearly predisposed the 
percipient to that particular hallucination. See also No. 284. 23 
(p. 73),where the sound of the ‘‘bang” was followed by the sight which 
the percipient was accustomed to associate with it. 

In other cases, a non-vocal noise, such as that of footsteps, leads up 
to a tactile hallucination (3 cases) or to the hearing of a voice (5 cases). 

In considering how far the reality of the sounds nmy be inferred 
fi’om their being generally audible to every one within ear-shot of 
them, we have examined the 56 cases where a non-vocal sound pre¬ 
ceded an apparition. We find that other persons were present in 19 
Cil ^es : that in 5 cases, all those who were present both heard ;md 
saw the same; that in 6 cases, the other persons had no share in the 
impression; but that in the other 8 cases, the sounds were heard by 
one or more persons who did not share in the visual percept. r Tu- 
stances of this last kind are Mrs. Hall’s case, No. 656. 26 (see 
clla p. XVII.), ami the following. 

(319. 1.) From Miss 0. E. 

July 4tt, 1890. 

“On January ilth, 1883, between 6 and 7 p.m. } I was in the breakfast- 
n, mn of my home, when I heard my father insert his latch-key in the front 
open the door and knock his stick on the tiles in the hall, hut did not 
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him come up the hall. At the same time I saw his dog, a small Sd 
ier, pass the breakfast-room door, as though he had returned with my 
father. He did not go into the dining-room, but toward the mat at the foot 
of the stairs. I wa9 standing b} r the table with my face toward the open 
door, glancing into a book ; when I heard my father’s key, I put down the 
book and thus saw the dog. Living with my father, I saw both him and the 
dog constantly. It was his habit to go for a walk about that hour, but on 
that day both he and the dog were dozing before the dining-room fire. The 
dining-room door was opposite that of the breakfast-room, but was fast shut. 
I was alone, but an elder sister and a woman who sewed for her were in the 
hall and heard my father open the front door. They made no mention of 
tile dog, but were emphatic as to my father having entered the house. I have 
another sister who remembers my elder sister, the woman, and myself all re¬ 
lating the incident to her the moment it occurred. 

“ I ought to mention that directly my elder sister was told that my father 
had not entered the front door as she supposed, she hurried into the dining¬ 
room to convince herself that he was there ; and told him what had occurred. 
He declared he had not left the room all [the] afternoon, and the dog had 
been with him.” 


Miss. E. *s sister writes : 

December loth, 1890. 

“ Tn corroboration of my sister Miss C. E.’s statement, I remember the 
sewing woman and both my sisters telling me at the time, that my father 
had entered at the front door, when at that moment he was asleep in the 
dining-room. 

“ H. G. E.” 

Later she adds :— 

“ I remember my sister C. telling me at the time she saw the dog cross 
the hall.” 

Mr. Podmore writes :— 

March 31st, 1892. 

“I called on Miss C. E. and Miss II. G. E. to day. 

“ Miss. C. E. explained that she distinctly heard the 4 fuss’ of opening 
the front door, (i.e. key in latchlock, etc.), and then tap of stick, and tiny 
patter of dog’s nails on tiled floor. Then she saw the dog pass her 
ip the hall—a yellow Scotch terrier—quite unmistakable in the full light of 
'.as. Miss 0. E. 1 into the hall, and presently joined her 

two sisters Miss H. G. E. and Miss E. in the pantry with the work¬ 
woman referred to. She there learnt that Miss E. had just had a 
glass of beer brought to the workwoman in the hall. ' Mr. E. much 
disliked anything being drunk in the hall, and probably the infringement of 
the. rule of the house made Miss E. a little apprehensive of her 
father’s return. Anyway, both she and the workwoman, said that tboy 
heard his key in the latch and had run straightway into the pantry, meeting 
Miss H. G. E. on the way. Miss H. G. E. gave the fullest corroboration. 
She remembered to have heard of the incident from both her sisters and 
from Lhe woman (uow dead I gathered). Miss S. G» BL was of opinion that 
Miss 1*;. saw nothing, and Miss C. E. was inclined to agree with her. 
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sufficient on this occasion to bo seen with distinctness when 
rem6>/ered by objects seen in the ordinary way through the eyes.”. 

In the following case the form, at least, of the hallucination seems 
to have been suggested by the barking of the dog, though the coinci¬ 
dence with the death points to the operation at the same time of a 
supernormal cause. 


Isi. 


(502. 3.) From Miss Wharton. 

“ 12, Addison-terrace, Notting Hill, W., December 4 th, 1891. 

“I heard the voice of a friend saying to my brother-in-law, 4 Please 
silence your'dog.’ Nero, our dog, was, in fact, barking immediately before 
I heard the words. Place : 15, Royal-crescent, Notting Hill. Date and 
time : April, 1882, 5 a.m. I was in bed, awakened by the dog barking. 
Not in any grief or anxiety. Age 40. 

44 1 recognised the voice distinctly as that of a friend who was lying 
ill of pneumonia in Cambridge-gardens. My brother-in-law called next 
morning, according to his daily practice, to inquire after the patient, and 
ascertained that he had died in the early morning—about 3 a.m. 1 

44 No one else was awake or heard the voice. 

4 4 Emma W iiarton.” 

In answer to a question put to her by the collector, Mr. E. L. Kearney, 
Miss Wharton writes : — 

44 1 mentioned my experience to [my sister], Mrs. A., at breakfast, and 
8 ^e has .some recollection of my telling her what I have recently writteu 
down for you on Form B, but her memory of it is not sufficiently vivid to 
Warrant her in formally attesting it. The nows of the death did not reach 
me until Mr. A. returned home in the evening.” 

Mrs. A. adds : —“The above correctly explains what was told me of the 
affair.”—E. S. A. 

The friend’s name was given to us in confidence. Miss Wharton says, 
He was a very intimate friend of Mr. and Mrs. A. and myself.” 

From the Register we find that the death took place on April Gth, 1881, 
not 1882, as stated above. 

In an interview with Miss Wharton on January $9th, 1891, Mr. Myers 
marnt that the experience narrated was the only hallucination she had ever 
had. 

The explanation that the hallucination was produced by a sound 
• Sf *etn.s also to be rightly applied by the percipient in the following ease. 

(053. 5) From Miss. E. J. 

February \7th y 1891. 

“The most distinct hallucination that I remember was one which occurred 

me one day in January 1891. I heard a friend (whose footstep I 


kn 


1 The importance of the coincidence is of course reduced by the percipient's 
1 ’•'dodge that her friend was seriousdy ill. 
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gnised) coining into this house, cross the hall just outside the re A 
Jell I was standing, and go upstairs. At the same time that I distinctly 
heard her going upstairs after having crossed the hall, I saw her in the room 
where I was. The room opens into the hall. I only saw her for a second or 
two ; and she had not on her hat and jacket as she would naturally have had 
coming in from a walk, but was dressed as she usually is in the house. The 
appearance vanished almost at once. I was startled by it, and when my 
friend came down I told her what I had seen, explaining that it must have 
been the sound of her step outside which caused the appearance. I had 
also just come in from a walk, and was talking to other people in the 
sitting-room. T was not out of health nor in anxiety of any kind. Age 27. 
I was living in the house with the lady I mentioned. She certainly came inr*. 
the house at the time at which 1 heard her, but went straight upstairs and did 
not come into the sitting-room.” 


Besides the case just quoted, there are a large number of cases in 
which a visual hallucination seems to have been preceded by a noise. 
In most of these cases, however, the noise is regarded as hallucinatory 
by the percipient, so that they are classed in Table II. as bisensory 
hallucinations, u visual and auditory (non-vocal).” But in the 
majority of them, the hallucinatory character of the sounds seems to 
have been merely inferred from the fact that they were unexplained, 
or from their association with visual hallucinations. Now, it is 
obviously difficult—or in many cases impossible—to ascertain of what 
nature these sounds were; and we think it probable that in many cases 
they may have been real sounds, due to unexplained physical causes. 
For we find that when sounds of this kind are heard,—in houses 
reputed to be “haunted,”—they are most frequently beard by every 
one in the house, or in the part of the house that is associated 
with them. Further, the assumption of their physical reality is not 
necessarily inconsistent with our systematised experiences of matter. 
An apparition which disappears in a clear space while being looked 
at, or passes through a closed door, is inexplicable as a part of the 
ordinary external world; but it is otherwise with these sounds. 
They may be unexplained, but they cannot be regarded ns strictly 
inexplicable. Another characteristic of them is that they recur very 
frequently, to a degree that is extremely rare among hallucinations 
that can be proved to -be such. 

These considerations apply with special force to cases where non¬ 
vocal sounds alone are heard, no sights, or other more definite 
impressions, being associated with them. The uncertainty with regard 
to the nature of the sounds is then so great that we did not include in 
our: statistical enquiry alleged hallucinations of this kind ; but the 
uncertainty remains m some cases when the sounds accompany—and 
especially when they precede visual impressions that are undoubtedly 
hallucinatory. There are 71 cases (see Table I) in our collection where 
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It/should be added that both sisters were of opinion that there was n< 
^Peast Sdund to start the hallucination, but the house fronted on a public 
square, and it is clear that it would be very difficult to exclude the possibility 



of real sounds. 

“Miss C. E. was about 23 at the time. She has had no other 
hallucinations.” 




\ 




Before leaving this subject, it may be worth while to remark that 
the spontaneous association of visual images with real sounds which 
occurs with some persons—sucli as the “ number-forms ” described by 
Mr. Galton and the phenomena of “ coloured audition ”—sometimes 
seems to assume a hallucinatory form. ' The- following is an instance 
which appeared originally in Nature of March 6th, 1890. The account 
there given, which was written in May, 1889, has since been revised, 
with a few additions, by the percipient, Miss G., whose later account 
we quote. She writes :— 

April 12th, 1891. 

“The sound of an oboe brings before me a white pyramid or obelisk, 
running into a sharp point; the point becoming more acute if the note is 
acute, blunt if it is grave. The obelisk appears to be sharply defined and 
solid if the note is loud, and vague and vaporous if it is faint. All the notes 
of the ’cello, the high notes of the bassoon, trumpet, and trombone, and the 
low notes of clarionet and viola, make me see a fiat undulating ribbon of 
Strong white fibres. The tone of the horn brings before me a succession of 
white circles of regularly gradated sizes, overlapping one another. The 
greater the intensity of the sound, the larger and more distinct the circles. 
These circles and the ribbon float past me horizontally, but the point of the 
obelisk seems to come at me. 

“In an orchestra, when the violins strike up, after the wind band has 
been prominent for a time, I see often but not always, a shower of bright 
white dust or sand, very crisp and glittering! I am taking note of the recur¬ 
rence of this impression, and think it is becoming more frequent, but it is 
not invariable like the others. [It is much more frequent now, 1891.] 

“I have heard a great deal of orchestral music all my life, but 1 have 
°nly noticed these effects for six or seven years. They gained gradually in 
frequency and clearness, and now the first three are invariable. 

“If I know the scoring of a piece well, the various effects dightly precede 
the sound of the instrument they belong to ; only the objects are vague and 
hunt till the sound begins. Sometimes, if an oboe passage has an intense 
and yearning character, the white point comes so near me, and moves so 
Rapidly, that I think it must wound me. 

“1 am very anxious to make it clear that I am not trying to describe a 
mental state by symbols, but that I actually act the point, the fibre's, and the 
°u*cles. Generally they float half-way between me and the orchestra. They 
&*ve me great pleasure. If only one class of instruments is used, the effect 
( h>es not extend beyond the opening bars : for instance, in a string quartette 
* only see the white sand for a moment at the beginning ; if, however, wind 
and stringed instruments are combined, I s^e the various effects again and 
again in one piece. Lately (1891), the horn notes affect me so strongly that 
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sjread of seeing a string or necklace of circles the air is full of then 
es in a snow-storm, and I have a swimming, giddy sensation. 

“I am quite healthy and have always been so. I am 26^.” 

Other Slight Impressions leading to Ilcdlucinations. 


§L 


The seeing of an apparition is sometimes preceded by slight or 
indefinite impressions, other than sounds, which often produce in the 
percipient an expectation of seeing something and by this means, 
perhaps, produce the hallucination. There is the same difficulty of 
determining whether these impressions are real or hallucinatory that 
we have found in the case of sounds. 1 The following is an instance 
where it seems very probable that the sensation described was produced 
by real movements. 


(726. 18.) From Mr. F. B. 

October 31 st, 1891. 

44 When a boy I sometimes saw forms in the dark. In the province of C., 
of which I am a native, we sleep in hammocks. I felt the hammock quiver, 
and on looking would see a form standing by or passing under it. I attached 
no importance to this at the time. This [occurred] in C.,one of the Northern 
Provinces of Brazil. I ceased to see them some 24 or 25 years ago I was 
in good health and spirits. I was subject to these visions, to the best 
of my recollection, between my eighth and fourteenth or fifteenth year.” 

In about 14 cases, the seeing of an apparition is preceded by the 
apparent opening of a door, through which the figure seems to walk 
into the room. Here again, it is possible that the apparent movement 
may occasionally be a real one, due to some ordinary cause, and that 
the sudden expectancy which it produces may lead to the seeing of the 
apparition. (See Miss E. L. T.’s case, No. 264. 23, Chap. XVI.). An 
indication of the efficacy of such a cause is to be found in an expression 
used in an account quoted in Chapter IV. (pp. 76, 77). The percipient, 
who frequently experienced the hallucinations described, says, 44 Often 
when a door is opened, they rush in, like messengers in haste.” It 
would of course be a proof of the reality of such a movement if the 
object moved were found finally in a different place from where it was 
at first -if the opened door remained open. In most cases, however, 
tin' door appeals to open and shut again, and then the most probable 
interpretation would generally seem to be that the whole movement 
is part of the hallucination : though in Miss E. L. IVs case, just' 


1 In the discussion of the “sense of presence” in Chapter IV. (p. 85), it was 
suggested that some impressions of this kind may be initiated by slight sounds or 
movements of the air, etc. half consciously or unconsciously perceived j but we have 
no positive ground for attributing the phenomenon to such a cause in any of the 
‘A) cases in the Census where the “si-n.se of presence ” precedes a fully externalised 
hallucination. 
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>Ja the fact that the opening anti shutting appear to have been 
i£ uy two persons renders it probable that the movement was real. 
Other comparatively slight impressions leachng up to more definite 
ones are when a touch is felt, preceding a visual hallucination (1/ cases), 
or the hearing of a voice (7 cases). The following is an instance. 



(437. 19.) 


From Miss L. M . 


July 7th, 1891. 


“I felt a touch as of a hand laid on my shoulder, and on looking up 
saw a girl whom I had not seen, and of whom I had not heard, for about 
two years. Place: at my own home. Hour: about 4.30 p.m. [I i\as] 
occupied in shading a drawing; was in perfect health, with no griet or 
anxiety ; age 20. [I] was not in the habit of seeing the gu [«uk J ( o uc 

know what she was doing at.the time. Two other persons were in the room, 
but they did not share the experience.” 

In answer to questions, Miss W. adds : 

4 ‘The incident occurred about a year ago last March or April. As far as 
I know, the girl was at that time in Nottingham, but as I do not know her 
address, I am not able to find out anything about her. The figuie only 
remained about a second after I first saw it, and I do not remem >ti m w ia 
way it disappeared. I saw it very clearly. 


It is possible that the feeling of touch in this case was a muscular 
sensation misinterpreted. See Chap. V., p. 111. 

An additional reason for regarding the hallucinatory nature of the 
initial part of the impression, in the cases discussed above, as doubtful, 
is that in a large proportion of them (at least 35 out of 124) the 
percipient is awakened— e.g., by the sound or the touch—and then sees 
the apparition. This makes it doubtful, on the one hand, whether 
the sound or touch was not a dream-impression, and, on the other 
hand, whether it was not real; since there is ft special difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing between true and false impressions at the moment of 
waking. Several other cases of the visual hallucinations that nceui 
on waking are preceded by more indefinite sensations, described in 
such terms as the following“ woke with a disagreeable sensation ’; 

oke with weight on chest kened by warm v md : “woke 

with feeling that scalding water had been thrown over hei , we e 
with uncanny feeling”; “wakened by some one” or “by somet mig. 
Here again it is probable that some of these sensations were prot uce 
by a physical stimulus of a norma) kind. 


2'he Operation of Suggestion in the working out oj Hallucinations. 

The operation of suggestion may further be traced iu the develop¬ 
ment of a hallucination after it has once started— one percept leading 
on to the next by the working out of the idea involved. *'or instance, 
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explanation appeal’s to be applicable to the reflection of apparl 
mirrors,—an effect which MM. Binet and Ferd were able to reproduce 
experimentally in visual hallucinations suggested to their hypnotic 
subjects. In view of these experimental results, we cannot regard this 
phenomenon as affording evidence that the hallucination is more than 
purely subjective in such cases as the following :— 


(690. 1) From Mrs. T. E. 

(The account was written in April 1890.) 


“It was on an evening in June, 1847, when Mrs. E. was 20 years of age, 
that she had this vision. The house she was living in was one reported to 
be 4 haunted/and Mrs. E. and her husband were only tenants in it for a 
year. No tenant would remain in it for a longer time. Mrs. E. was in 
perfectly good health, and on the evening in question was sitting alone upon 
the piazza of the house off which opened the drawing-room, into which [she] 
had an uninterrupted view. The house was empty, the servants were away 
from the back premises, and the nurse had taken the only child out to play ; 
all the back doors were locked. Mrs. E. was watching a number of children 
playing some distance off, and was certainly not thinking of anything relating 
to apparitions, or anything extraordinary, when, quite suddenly, and some¬ 
what towards the left of the seat, a female figure appeared, and strode across 
the drawing room in an oblique direction, but always keeping its face turned 
away from Mrs. E.. The outline was very clearly delineated, the dress 
Mrs. E. remembers yet, it was so distinct; and so vivid was the appearance, 
that, on casting her eyes on the mirror on the drawing-room wall a little 
towards [her] right hand, she saw’ the side or profile of the figure reflected 
there. So exceedingly real did this latter circumstance make it, that 
Mrs. K., being certain there was a woman in her drawing-room, rose and 
rushed into the room, saying— 1 1 wonder how yon got in, indeed ! ’ only to 
find nothing out of the common there. Mi's. E. said she had heard no 
details or descriptions of the alleged ‘ haunting/ and so her mind could not 
have been pre-ad justed to see any one kind of apparition more than 
another. She had never let the fact of the house being ‘ haunted ’ rest 
with or distress her, and on this evening Was not thinking of anything 
except those children playing in the front of the house.” 1 




Thi- is the only case in the Census in which the apparition is seen 
first and its reflection afterwards ; but there are three cases in which 
the figure is first seen in a mirror, and afterwards appears to be 
standing in the room, and the double impression in these cases seems 
equally explicable as the effect of suggestion,—as whichever appearance 
is seen firht, might naturally lead to the second corresponding percept. 
The following is one of the three cases referred to. 


1 For another experience of the same percipient, seep. 174. 
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v ^ ^ From Mrs. T. 

^iccoimt was written down from the lips of the percipient by the 
collector, in August, 1889.] 

“ My grandmother was ill in her bed, from which she never afterwards got 
up,and we were reading the Bible-she explaining it to me, as I was about [ten] 
at the time—it was about an angel appearing that wo were reading. I said to 
her, ' Oh, grandmother, I shan’t stay here when you’re gone ; I should be 
afraid.’ My grandmother said, 1 Nonsense, child ; I’m sure I shouldn t do 
thee any harm.’ When my grandmother died [in February, 1865] I was so 
frightened of being in the house that I went to a cousin’s. After some tune 
I returned home, and being one day dusting in a room (the room was next 
to that in which my grandmother died, and I was not thinking about hei at 
the time), ns I was dusting tho looking glass, I saw my grandmother reflected 
in it, standing at the door. I turned round and saw her standing in hei 
night-dress, with one foot in the room, and her head turned round to look 
lit me. I made a run past her to go down stairs—but I passed nothing, foi 
fche disappeared I never knew where. My mother reproached me for coming 
down in that way, saying she had never seen such a way of coming down 
stairs ; and I said, ‘ I have seen grandmother,’ and my mother said she couh 
not think it.’ I always thought my grandmother had come so, to show me 
she would do me no harm.” 

The collector adds 

“ Mrs. T., who is the wife of a blacksmith, says she never had any other 
experience, and that this one is as clear to her now as the day she saw it. 


<SL 


The casting of a shadow by an apparition may similarly be ex¬ 
plained by suggestion. This is only recorded in two cases in the Census, 
which we proceed to give. It will be observed that in the first case 

the hallucination begins with the perception of the shadow. 

\ 

(3G1. 9.) From Miss A. S. 

December 30 th, 1889. 

“ At my grandmother’s house, Albemarle Co., Virginia. U.S.A., at about 
11 p.m., my cousin, Miss S., somewhat older than I, and myself, had been 
Conversing in the parlour. She left me. The house door opening into tho 
parlour stood open, the night being warm, and the moonlight streamed in 
over the floor beside me as I sat, leaning on the sofa-arm, my back to 
the entrance. The shadow of a human form fell on the moonlit floor. Half 
turning my head I saw a tall woman dressed in white, her hack to me. By the 
contour and the gleam of the plaits round her head I recognised my chusin, 
and deemed she had doffed her black dress to try a white one. T addressed 
an ordinary remark to her. She did not reply and I turned right round upon 
her. Then she went out of the door down the entrance steps, and as she dis¬ 
appeared I wondered I had heard nothing of a step or the rustle of her dress. 
I sat and puzzled over this, though without taking fright, for a few minutes.' 
I was unoccupied, ruminating quietly ; in robust health ; completely awake ; 
untroubled ; [age] lfi years about. It was, I f c i t convinced, though I did not see 
her face, my cousin. I am short-sighted, hut fully believed I saw my cousin.. 
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had shortly before left the room by the inner door. She lived thqj-ej 
familiar with the sight of her. I was alone for about half-un-hour, 
then sought my cousin and found her in the other sitting-room with my 
grandmother. I said, ‘ I thought you had changed your dress.’ She said, 

‘ No, I have not.’ I asked, ‘ Didn’t you come to the house door just now 1 * 
She said, ‘ I’ve been with grandmother the last half-hour,—since I left you. 
1 then grew frightened and went up to the only other two inmates, at that 
hour, of the house. These two (females) denied that they had been 
downstairs during the interval. The negro slaves had all gone to their 
(outside) quarters for the night.” 

In the next ease, on the other hand, the perception of the shadow 
follows that of the figure. 


(240. 13.) From Mrs. W. 

January 8 th, 1890. 

tl I apparently saw my brother walk down stairs in his house in Newport, 
Mon., between 2 and 3 o’clock, p.m., one summer day, 25 years ago. My 
brother had left us with the object of changing dress to take us out for a 
walk or drive that afternoon. The vision was so distinct that T called my 
brother by name, but it (the vision) bowed its head as if to avoid observation. 
I then looked over the bannisters and saw the shadow of the figure disappear 
from the stairs, retired to my room and mentioned the matter to my sister 
who was with me, when we went to his room and called him, finding him 
still there and in deshabille, and he had not been <>n the stairs or out of his 
room. 

“ The house in which the matter mentioned occurred had the reputation 
-of being haunted, though 1 was unaware of this at the time and >vas not 
told until next day by some Oi*e who knew nothing of this particular 
occurrence. My brother has told me he once saw, as he thought, our 
mother pass through one of the bedrooms. Our mother was at the time 
living in [another town].” 


We may compare with this another case, No. 180. 15., where the 
percipient says, il I watched the figure walk right round the room, 
passing between myself and the candle on the dressing-table, (for a 
moment [it] hid the light from me), until it reached the hearth-rug, 
when it disappeared.” The feature of appearing to hide the light of ;l 
candle is also mentioned in No. 37. 13 (see p. 313). 

It is, of course, the usual property of a fully externalised visual 
hallucination to appear to shut out the view of objects behind it; 
the effect merely becomes more conspicuous when the object in 
question is a light. For, in order that a hallucinatory figure 
may take a definite place among the objects seen by the per¬ 
cipient, and completely simulate the body that it represents—as it 
ordinarily does when fully externalised—the. vision of real things 
through the retina must obviously be inhibited to a corresponding 
extent. Sometimes, indeed, as we have before observed (Chap. VI., 
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/the inhibition partially foils : the visible phantasm does not 1 
6tely obliterate the view of objects behind it. The apparition 
then gives the impression of transparency ; and, lacking the quality 
of opacity, it fails to attain a completely realistic appearance. 

A similar inhibition of the vision of real objects occurs in the 
u negative hallucinations” imposed on hypnotic subjects, when a 
person or object is made invisible to them by suggestion. But to 
be able thus not to see a real object to which the attention is 
directed, in the absence of any imaginary obstacle, requires a very high 
degree of suggestibility ; accordingly, we find that, even in hypnosis, 
some-subjects appear to carry out the suggestion-by creating for 
themselves spontaneously a hallucinatory obstacle. 1 Another striking 
effect of suggestion in the “ negative hallucinations ” of hypnosis 
ls that the subject sometimes imagines that he can see real 
objects in front of which a person who has been made invisible to 
bim by suggestion is standing. (See MM. Binet and Ferd, Animal 
Magnetism, p. 309;. Actual vision of these objects is, of course, pre¬ 
vented, but the subject seems spontaneously to create a hallucination 
of them, in order to till up the gap which the invisible object has 
produced in his field of vision. 2 

As the vision of real objects is affected by that of hallucinatory 
objects, so the vision of hallucinatory objects is, in the great majority 
of cases, affected by the various physical conditions which would 
affect real vision. Thus a real obstacle placed in front of the eyes 
generally prevents the sight of an apparition (see case of Prof, 
vignoli, p. HI) ; similarly, on closing the eyes, the apparition usually 
vanishes, and occasionally is seen again on reopening them, as in Prof. 
^ ignoli’s case. See also an experience of Mrs. D/s (Appendix D) and 
the following. 


(3G4. 5.) From Mias T. D. . 

Awjust 20th, 1890. 

tk I was reading by candle-light in summer [in 1808 or 18fi9], alone in a 
large room in the upper storey of a house in a small town, about 11 p. m . ; 
the blinds were not drawn. I looked up and saw close to the panes outside 
the figure of a man, who was staring at me ; the figure was dressed in a 

1 We observed this in the vase of one of the Brighton subjects with whom the 
experiments in thought-transference descried in Proceedings 8.P.K., Vol. V1H., 
1>[». 53G ct ieq ., were carried out. When the operator, who had been made invisible to 
him by suggestion, was standing immediately in front of him, we gathered from hi* 
remarks that he saw a vague dark mass or shadow between him and the operator. 

-This, however, does not always happen; i n our Brighton experiments, the 
subject was sometimes conscious that he could not see what was actually hidden from 
him by the mviable person, and was occasionally much puzzled to know what was 
hiding it. 
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e linen jacket of the kind German soldiers wear in summen^iK. 
eared down to the waist over the window ledge. I forced myself to shut 
my eyes, wishing to try whether I should see the figure with eyes shut, but 
I did not. When I reopened them the figure was still there, but disappeared 
very soon. I was working rather hard for an examination, and used to sit 
up till midnight or later. I was nearly 18 years old.” 


With these cases we may compare further results found by MM. Binet 
and Ferd in experimenting on the hallucinations of hypnotised persons, 
namely, that the hallucinatory objects were sometimes hidden by real 
screens placed in front of them and sometimes not. (Animal ALagnetism, 
p. 234.) In the cases where the hallucinatory objects continued to be- 
seen in spite of the screen, some subjects appeared to see them in the 
same place as at first, namely, behind the screen, while others would 
see them transferred to the front of the screen. Similarly, in 
experimenting with hallucinatory pictures on blank sheets of paper, it 
has been observed that some subjects, if another blank sheet is placed 
over the one on which they first saw the picture, will see it—either at 
once or after an interval—on the new sheet. Also, in some of M. 
Binet’s experiments (quoted in Phantasms of the Living, Yol. I., p. 472, 
foot-note) “ after a screen had been interposed between the patient’s 
eyes and the imaginary object, she continued to see, not only that 
object (say, a mouse) but a real object (say, a hat) on which it had 
been placed.” 

The difference between hypnotic cases and the apparitions seen by 
persons in a normal waking state,— which, as we have said, are 
almost always hidden by anything of the nature of a screen,—seems to [ 

be that the mind of the waking percipient is not exclusively concen¬ 
trated on the apparition, but is aware of his general surroundings, and 
therefore open to suggestions from them. Whereas, in the hypnotic 
state, an idea impressed by verbal suggestion takes hold of the 
mind with greater insistency and exclusiveness than in the normal , 

state ; the subject ignores everything else for the moment, and there¬ 
fore other actions or objects do not suggest to him any modification 
of his original percept. 1 

Another illustration of the similarity of the vision of hallucinatory 
objects to that of real objects is shown in the fact that ail apparition 


1 The cas* 1 - where a real object that has been made invisible by suggestion appears 
not to obstruct the view of real objects behind it cannot be explained in exactly the 
same way. Here a certain amount of unconscious reasoning seems to come into 
play ; the subject, l»eing convinced that there is no obstacle between him and the 
real objects in question, infers from this that he must be able to see them, and 
unconsciously conjures up a hallucination of them in order to harmonise his con- 
•ception of the situation. 
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generally follow the movements of the eyes, 1 but can be lookeqj 
om, and back to, like a real object. 

Sometimes the seeing of an apparition seems to depend on the 
presence of light, and this is probably due to suggestion also. 
(Apparitions seen in the dark, which are rare, are discussed in Chapter 
TV., see p. 78). Thus, in one case (No. 443. 15) the figure, seen by 
the light of a lamp, disappeared when the lamp was turned out. In 
No. 402. 19 (Baron von Driesen’s case, see Chapter XYII.) the per¬ 
cipient first heard foot-steps, and did not see the apparition till he had 
struck a light. Again, in No. 422. 25 ‘(see p. 192) the apparition 
vanished when the light was put out and was seen again on re¬ 
lighting it. 

Another instance of the operation of suggestion may be found in 
the apparent effects on real objects produced by apparitions. The 
most commonly reported cases are the apparent opening of doors in 
connection with the entrance or exit of a ghost. We have already 
spoken of the possibility that the movement in such cases may have 
keen real. Where there is any clear evidence that this was so, we 
have to consider whether the door was not moved by ordinary means, 
such as draughts, and whether, in that case, the movement may 
not have led by expectation to the seeing of the apparition, as sug¬ 
gested above (see p. 184). But in most eases of this kind included 
m the Census, we have no evidence worth considering in support of 
the hypothesis that any actual effect was produced on the door ; 
nor does this generally appear to be the view of the percipients : 
so that there is nothing to prevent us from regarding the apparent 
1 movement {is merely part of the whole hallucinatory conception, 2 just 
hs the movement of the apparition itself is. 

The following are two cases of a somewhat peculiar character, in 
which apparitions seemed to produce material effects other than the 
opening of doors. 

(084. 1.) From Mrs. P. 

February 23rd, 1892. 

“ I saw my eldest child Daisy run down tho two lowest steps of the stair¬ 
case into the drawing-room. I followed, calling her, but obtaining no answer. 
The figure ran under the table, and the cloth where she passed under shook. 
I paused for resolution, raised the cloth and saw nothing. Date- , 1865. 




1 ° Ql y 0,10 Cli8e ’ and that a somewhat dubious one, of an apparition moving with 
tho eyes is reported m the Census. This is quoted in Chapter VII., p. 134. 

There are only three ease* of reported movement* of real object, seen not i, 
connec t,on anth ao appant,on- two when a door seemed to open and shut (N,„ 

t C ' n6When th « handle of a locked doomed 

to 1* twisted round (No. 886. W-teeProctt*^ S.IM:., Vol VUL. p. 328). There 
seem* to be no reason for regardmg the*e appearances as other than hallucinatory. 
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M 3 p.m. At the time she was at the top of the house. I had just|< 

^nd was standing in the hall by the pantry. I had recently lost my f 

Age 28. _ . ... 

“My late husband saw a vision of another daughter in almost identical 

circumstances a month later.” 



(422 25A From Mr. D. Amosof. 

v ' May 24th, 1891. 

“L’annde 1883, a St. Pdtersbourg, [j’ai] dtd temoin de l’apparition 
dont voici le rdcit. 

“J’dtais alors agd de 19 ans et sur le point d’achever le cours de mes 
Etudes au premier corps des cadets a St. Pdtersbourg. Au mois de Ddcembre- 
de la meme annde (la date m’est dchappde), jo me trouvais dans le logement 
de ilia mdre ii Pdtersbourg. Etant alors en voie de gudrison, apres une 
maladie de gorge, et le medecin ayant trouvd l’dtat de ma santd satisfaisant, 
je me proposal de quitter le lit le lendemain. II dtait pres de minuit, et 
un silence complet regnait dans la maison. J’avais dteint la bougie, placde 
sur une petite table a cdtd du lit, au pied duquel se trouvait un tabouret. 

“Las de me toumer sans pouvoir m’endormir, j’eus l’idde de fumer, et 
j’dtendis le bras a la faible lueur d’une allumette pour prendre les papiros. 
En ce moment j’apergus distinctement sur le tabouret ma ddfunte grand’- 
mere, Marie Aldxdevna VolohofF (la mdre de ma mdre), morte depuis cinq ans, 
c’est-a-dire, en 1878. Assise sur le tabouret, elle s’accoudait k la table 
et me regardait fixement. Terrifid, je jetai l’allumette, en retombant sill¬ 
ies coussins. M’dtant un peu tranquillisd, j’allumai une bougie, et je revi* 
rapparition, qui dtait toujours la, comine auparavant, accoudde a la table. 
Recourant a tout le sang-froid dont j’dtais capable, je pris un papiros 
et en dirigeai la fumde vers l’apparition mdme. Quel ne fut pas nion 
dtonnement, en voycvnt In fv.mte *e partager (lea deux cdtea de Vapparition* 
comme heurtant un obstacle. Ensuite l’apparition se leva; j’entendis par- 
faitement le bruit du tabouret reculd, et via ma grand’mdre, se tenant sur les 
bdquilles (ses pieds furent paralysds quelques anndes avant sa mort). Elle 
avait sa robe noire habituelle et une cafetiere a la main, dont elle ne s’dtait 
presque jamais sdparde de son vivant. L’apparition fit quelques pas en arridre; 
puis, toujours en reculant, sortit dans le corridor par la porte de ma chambre. 
qui dtait ouverte. S’dtant arrotde pour me dire les paroles suivantes : 4 N& 
m’oublie pas, Daniel, et viens sur ma tombe,’ la figure disparut. 

“ Je sautai du lit et m’dlan^ai par le corridor dans la chambre a coucher 
de ma mere, que je rdveillni, ainsi quo mon boau-pere, pour leur raconter le 
fait. Apres cet incident jo craignais longtemps de dormir dans une chambre 
sombre. Amosof.” 

The following notes are from Mr. Amosof’s mother and stepfather. 

“ Je me souviens parfaitement. (pie mon fils Daniel est accouru par une 
nuit du mois de Pdcortibre, 1883, pour mo rdvoiller et me raconter, qu’il 
av.iit vu happarition de grand’mdre (ma mere), ainsi qu’il l’a expoad dans 
son rdcit. Marie Tj£l£chof.” 

“ Daniel m’a rdveilld la mcuuThuit et m’a fait part de sa vision. 

44 Athanase Tkl6ohok.” 

For another experience of Mr. Amosof’s, see p. 227. 
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Hallucinations affecting more than one sense. 

^The operation of suggestion is also to be traced in the hallueina 
tions that affect more than one sense. In almost all cases the 
affection of the first sense seems to lead on to that of the other, which 

follows to complete a familiar conception. 

We have discussed above the possibility that non-vocal sounds, 
such as footsteps, which sometimes precede the seeing of an apparition, 
may occasionally he real noises, which lead by expectation to the 
sight. But in some cases the apparition is first seen, and then foot¬ 
steps.or some other -sounds apparently caused by it are heard, as m 
the case last quoted : the sound is then to be regarded as part of the 
hallucination; and this is still more obvious when the apparition is seen 
and then heard to speak definite words, as in the same case an in 
many others,— e.g. Nos. 620. 4 (see p. 195) and 422. (- i- - am 

chitch’s experiences, Chap. XVII.), where the apparition speaks in 
answer to a question from the percipient. Ibis lattu e.iturc 
also recorded in a few other cases. Sometimes the hearing of a voice 
seems to lead on to the seeing of an apparition, as in No. ' . •> 

(Miss Dodson’s case, in Chap. XVII.). Sometimes, again, an appari¬ 
tion is first seen and then felt to touch the percipient, as in Nos. 61. (» 
(see p. 252), 215. 9 (soe p. 224), and 73. 20 (see p. 13-). Some¬ 
times the development is of a more complicated kind, as in the 
following case, where, as will be seen, three senses appear to have been 
more or less involved, and the hallucinatory vision included an impres- 
sion of life-like movement. 


<SL 


(470. 1.) From Miss M. C. ^ ^ 

“ In 1866 I had a situation as governess in Herefordshire. [My age was 
then] 39 One Sunday I was suffering greatly from headache, to which I was 

then very subject. Mrs. M-placed me on the sofa and said she would 

take charge of the children, in the hope that perfect quiet would do me good. 
Shortly after she came to me and touched me on the shoulder, saying, as 1 
thought ‘ Take cave of the children.’ Knowing she was in delicate health, 
I immediately followed her out of the room, seeing her until I reached the 
hall when I supposed she passed through one of the doors leading out of 
tlui hsiU I then went to look for the children, and to my surprise found the 
mother reading to them ; she asked why I had disturbed myself ; my reply 
was 1 You called me.* She laughed, and said : 4 You have been dreaming.* 
Though I knew I had not slept, still I should have fancied I had done so, if 
1 had not followo<l her aaross the room into the hull. Mrs. M. died in less 
than a fortnight from that time. 


i This operation is, we think, traceable in the veridical no leas than in tlte 
merely subjective cu«<*: only in the former cases the suggestion of which we are 
- merclv sunolies ft mrt of flu. .uamii iif the phenomenon • 


ictive CIUJCS . ouiy UI mo imuicr caS68 trie suggestion O' "".vu HU- 

speaking, of course, merely supplies a part of the explanation of the phenomenon ; 
it merely determines the form in which the supernormal influence takes effect. 
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In these “ bisensoiy 99 or “ trisensory ” cases, the const# 
imagination seems to have reached a higher point than in simple 
visual or auditory hallucinations, further details being added which 
make the percept more consistent with ordinary experience, and there¬ 
fore more like reality. This may be regarded as an example of sugges¬ 
tion and unconscious expectancy. The resemblance of hallucinatory 
objects to the real objects that we are accustomed to see, e.g ., human 
beings, would generally lead to the expectation that they would, like 
real objects, be perceptible to other senses besides that of sight. From 
Table II. it appears that in nearly 14 per cent. (225 out of 1622) of 
the cases, 1 more than one sense is affected. The expectation that this 
will occur is not always excited, and, even when it is, the constructive 
power does not always succeed in creating a hallucination of more than 
one sense. Thus, in certain cases, the appeal to other senses is definitely 
observed to fail, e.g., when the percipient seeing an apparition puts out 
his hand to touch it and can feel nothing, (see account of Dr. II. C., 
p. 117); or when it is reported that no audible effect is produced 
when an apparition goes through the motions of speaking 2 (e.g. No. 
425. 12. p. 211) or of making sounds (e.g. No. 390. 1, p. 150); or again, 
when, as in the following case, it is observed that the apparition not 
only walks with noiseless footsteps, but also fails to cast a shadow. 


(544. 10) From Miss C. B. 

October 7th, 1891. 

“At the top of Heigham Road, Norwich, on New Year’s Eve, about the 
year 1879 or later, at 10 p.m., my elder sister and myself were walking 
home from a quiet evening spent with an aunt and uncle. To our right a 
row of houses were divided from a house enclosed in a high wall by a 
passage. Quietly out of the passage came an old woman about 5 feet in 
height, wearing dark brown dress, and large black shawl fcistened across the 
chest, the point of it reaching nearly to the bottom of the dress, and 
a small poke bonnet. She walked before us some yards, exciting my 
wonder by her noiselessness upon the gravel path, and finally by the fact 
that she cast no shadow. Putting my hand upon my sister’s arm I said, 
‘What a funny old woman,’ but with the movement of my hand she 
disappeared, we being by the blank wall in which there was neither gate 
nor opening, with plenty of gas lights, so that she must have been seen 
crossing the road. I was in perfect health and peace of mind, and I think 17 
at the time. The old woman was entirely strange to me, I had not for years 
seen anyone like her : she simply reminded me in dress of the old-fashioned 
type of respectable old age. My sister [who] was with me saw nothing.” 


1 Excluding the cases where only an auditory hallucination of a non-vocal kind 
is added to the hallucination of another sense, the proportion is reduced to a little 
over 9 per cent. — 152 out of 1022. 

2 An interesting intermediate cas*; is that in which an inaudible impression of 
words it conveyed without any movement of the lips of the apparition (see, f»' r 
instance, case of Miss G., pp. 88-9). 
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frequent extension of a hallucinatory conception to other 
senses besides the one primarily affected, seems to render it probable 
that a person experiencing a hallucination has his susceptibility to 
hallucinatory influences momentarily heightened—as it is heightened 
in the hypnotic state. This view is supported by a small class of 
bisensory cases, somewhat different from those just considered, in 
which the correspondence between the two elements of the double 
phenomenon is less close and complete. An example of this class is 
No. 579. *24 (see p. 223) where the percipient sees an apparition of his 
father, and hears an unrecognised voice telling him of his father’s 
death. Here there seems to be no necessary connection between the 
two hallucinations; but it is as if the telepathic impulse were externa¬ 
lised almost simultaneously in two different ways, in a manner that 
su SS es ts an exceptional degree of insistent force. We cannot, however, 
always draw the line between these and the ordinary bisensory cases, 
where the affection of the two senses seems to give merely two different 
aspects of what is obviously the same conception, as when an apparition 
•teems itself to speak, in a voice which is recognised as belonging to the 
person represented by it. Thus we have an intermediate case in No. 
<28. 16 (see p. 309), where the tactile hallucination was obviously 
suggested by the sight of the apparition that preceded it, though not 
definitely connected with this. Another intermediate case is No. 
205. 1 (see p. 199) which might be taken as an example of arrested 
development, so far as the visual part of the percept was concerned, 
while the auditory part was fully developed and recognised. 


Sequent Hallucinations of the same Sctisc. 

Analogous to the bisensory phenomena last considered are cases in 
which a hallucination is followed by another of the same sense, repre¬ 
senting a different object, but so that the connexion of thought is 
manifest. Thus, in No. 460. 1 (see p. 288) the "percipient first sees the 
figure of her brother dying at the foot of her bed, and then sees a 
coffin in the same place. This may be compared with the crystal- 
visions which follow or respond to the course of conscious thought 
in the mind of the percipient, for instance, No. 406. 25 (p. 106) 
The following is a peculiar case of this kind, which is also bisensory 
—verbal suggestion from an apparition producing a second visual 
hallucination. 


(620. 4) From Mrs. W. E. 

[The account is written by the collector, 
signed by the percipient.] 


the Rev. H. Kendall, and 


. -, t? * . . « 13ft, 1892. 

‘VMrs E was 8 Uy, ng mth e year 1890 by the seaside for a few days 
,-mg left all her children at home. She was feeling rather exhausted and 

o 2 


having 


MiN/sr*y 
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^jB^uiring a change. One night, when quite awake and in full possess 

er powers, when she was somewhat anxious about the children she had left 
behind, her mother came and lay close beside her, and she saw her afterwards 
as she retired. Her mother spoke to her very sympathetically, as if 
entering into all her anxiety and depression. She Jissured her that all was 
right at home, and in order to satisfy herself that this was so, she should 
see her youngest child. Accordingly she saw the child up in a corner of the 
room near the ceiling. Her mother encouraged her to look up where the 
child was, and assured her it -would do her no harm. When this occurred 
her mother had been dead four years. She was very much beloved by her 
children. Mrs. E. ascertained that all was right at home just as she had been 
told. She has never at any other time seen or heard anything that she 
would deem supernatural. What she saw and heard [then] was too real for 
her to be able to explain it by mere tension of the nerves.” 

44 The above account is correct. 

(Signed) “ E. E. ” 


We may compare with this another remarkable case—also slightly 
bisensory—where the ceasing of a hallucination of unique persistence 
seems to be clue to self-suggestion, taking the form of suggestion from 
the apparition. The further information which the collector gives 
about the percipient shows that she must have had—at least during 
some part of her life—an unusual tendency to carry out self-suggestions 
of various kinds. 


(327. 25.) From Madame R. 

April 22nd, 1890. 

44 En 1882, au mois de Janvier, vers 2 ii 3 h. du jour, en passant par 
an long corridor de notre maison, j’ai senti quelqu’un h cotd de moi. En me 
retournant je vis une personne, dont je ne saurais pas dire le sexe, habillee en 
une tr&s large robe grise. Elle otait ties pale, avec de grands yeux noirs, et 
de longs cheveux noirs retombant sur les ^paules, avec une raie au milieu. 
Je ne fus nullement etfrayee et meine pas 6tonn<$e. .J’allais dans la chainbre 
d’6tude pour prendre une logon. J’^tais bien portante, gaie. J’avais l’agp do 
14 an.s. Cette ombre ou vision ne m’a jamais quitt^e 2 mois ou 6 semainos dc 
suite. Si je ne la voyais pas, je la sentais a cot4 de moi, je sentais son souffle 
r sur mon 6paule. Si je causais avec quelqu’un, c'esth elle que je m’adressais* 

car je la voyais derriere la personne it qui jo parlais. *L*oiubre’ avait 
une tr&s belle figure, tantot gaie, tantot triste. Elle semblait 6tre contents 
quand je faisais bien, chagrin6e quand je faisais mal. J’4tais tellement habitude 
a oette vision que je ne m’en inquietais pas. 0’4tait la premiere figure que j° 
voyais en me r^veillant, la derniero en m’endormant. Elle ne me disait 
jamais rien, mais elle me faisait quelquefois des signes de la tete. Elle disparut 
tout a coup dans le m§me corridor oh je l’ai vue pour la premiere fois. Elte 
me regards, me fit un sign© de tete, et je sentis que je ne la reverrai jamais, 
puis elle disparut, je no sals comment. Depuis je n’ai jamais ni vu ni ren- 
contr4 une figure semblable, ni en rfcvc, ni en rdalite. Dans le premier 
moment persoune [n'dtait avec moi]; depuis je la voyais dtanfc en soci<Hc» 
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irsonnes prusentes n’ont januus lien vu, et lorsque j’en parlais, on 
de inoi, oroyant que j’inventais. ” 
collector, Mme. de Holstein, writes : 


“ Le cas de Mme. R. est intoressant, parcequ’ il parait que c’etait le debut 
dune serie de ph6nomfcnes tr&s Stranges, qui se sont developp<$s plus 
tard. Deux ans aprfcs le cas d6crit, Mme. R. avait des accfes de sommeil 
spontan4. Elle s’endormait sans aucuno raison, a n’importe quelle heure de 
la journ<$e. Pendant ce sonnneil elle avait du d^lire, elle parlait a differentes 
personnes, qui paraissaient lui r<$pondre. Tres souvent on entendait qu’elle 
fixait 1'heure et le jour d’un rendezvous a ces personnes invisibles, et alors 
on <Stait sur qu’elle s’endormira le jour et l’heure fixes. Au r£veil elle n’avait 
aueune conscience de ce qu’elle avait dormi, ni encore moins de ce qu’elle 
avait vu. Deux ans plus tard ces acc&s de sommeil disparureni sans laisser 
de traces, et pour toujours. Mme. R. est actuelleinent une femme absolument 
saine au point de vue nerveux.” 


In the following case of sequent hallucinations, there is an interval 
of one or two hours between the successive phenomena ; but it can 
hardly be doubted that the first led to the second. 

(485. 13) From Mr. H. M. 

August Oth , 1891. 

“In May 1890, about 8 p. m., I looked up from my scat by the fire 
and saw my wife standing near the door. 4 My dear, have you come home ? I 
didn’t see you come in,’ I said, rising, but ere I reached her she had dis¬ 
appeared. I did look about for her, but contented myself with the con¬ 
viction that I had made a very strange mistake. Bedtime came a little 
later, and, as is my habit, I opened the front door to look round, and there, 
facing me a few feet off in the road, stood my wife’s mother, who had been 
dead ten years. I teas shocked then. ‘In the name of God, what do you 
come for ? ’ I said. She moved to her left, and I followed till, opposite the 
window of my next door neighbour, where w'as a light, she vanished. I 
was smoking comfortably, in no trouble of mind or body. My age (34. My 

wife had been for some little time—a few weeks—with an invalid at H-, 

and when told what I have stated of her visit to me, she said she was not 
surprised, for she had thought of me very anxiously, because she was 
staying longer than she had intended. When 1 went on to tell of her 
mother’s appearance, she was greatly disturbed in mind, as I was myself. 
We told it to no one but our children and near relatives. Our children are 
all grown up. My wife is now getting very much like her mother, but at 
that time there was no mistaking the one for the other. 1 was alone in the 
house ; could not sleep that night, but kept my eyes closed lest I should 
sec more than I wished, and in the morning went to see my wife, about 
whom I was very anxious, and finding her all right, I forbore to troublb her 
mind with what I had seen till she came home. I’ve never seen or heard 
anything I couldn t account for before or since, and I have been used to be 
out, often in the chuicli and churchyard, at all hours of the night. There 
was no need to write it down, I couldn’t forget, but I think I should only 
have thought it a mistake if l hadn’t seen the second figure.” 
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Chapter XI. 

ORGANIC EFFECTS ACCOMPANYING HALLUCINATIONS. 



In the present chapter we propose to consider certain organic 
effects reported to us as accompanying hallucinations. It may 
perhaps be thought that this discussion would have been more fitly 
placed in Chapter VII., in connexion with the ‘ 4 Physiology of Hallu¬ 
cinations ”: our reason for placing it here is that, in considering the 
explanation of these phenomena,* it is important to bear in mind the 
operation of suggestion, illustrated in the preceding chapter. 

The first effect to be noticed is the “ feeling of cold ”—generally 
described as a “chill” or “cold shudder”—which is sometimes 
reported as accompanying or immediately preceding hallucinations. 
This is so common in magazine stories of apparitions that our readers 
may expect to find it a normal feature in the narratives collected by 
us : it is, however, on the contrary, quite an exceptional feature, being 
only reported in seven cases, 1 —exclusive of about half-a-dozen cases in 
which a “ feeling of cold breezes ” is mentioned. Now it has been 
maintained (see Journal S.P.R., Yol. IV., pp. 296-7) that one distinc¬ 
tion between phantasms of the living and those of the dead is that the 
latter are specially liable to produce this sensation, whereas it hardly 
ever occurs with the former. This conclusion is not supported by the 
evidence on the subject furnished by our Census. 2 Out of the seven 
cases reported, only one is a phantasm of the dead, namely, No. 422. 22 
(Mr. Mamtchitcli’s case in Chapter XVII). Another is No. 458. 9, (see 
p. 332), and here the person apparently represented by the hallucina¬ 
tion was living at the time. The following are three other cases. 


(182. 9.) From Miss K. M. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

“ [About 20 years ago] 1 was about 10 years old, and was staying with 
friends in Kensington. Between the hour of 8 and 9 p.m., we were all sitting 
in the drawing-room with the door open, [it] being a very warm evening. 
Suddenly 1 experienced a cold shudder, and on looking through the door, 
opposite which I was sitting, I saw a figure of a little old lady dressed in A 
long brown cloak with a large brown hat, carrying a basket, glide down the 
stairs and disappear in the room next the drawing-room. The impression 
was that of some one I had never seen. I was talking on ordinary subjects, 
neither ill, in grief, or anxiety. There were several other people in the 
room, but no one noticed anything but myself. I have never had an}' 
experience of the kind before or since.” 

1 It is, of course, not improbable that the sensation may have been felt in other 
cases in which it has not been recorded. 

- See also Phantaims of the Living, Vol. II., p. 37, foot-note. Of the cases there 
referred to, three were coincident with a death, and three others with an event 
occurring to the i>erson represented. 
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j\ From Mrs. F. R. 

November-9th, 1889, 

Then my father was lying on what proved to be his death-bed, I was 
obliged to go to the dentist. I was of course anxious about him aud in pain. 
But the physician had told us we need not fear the death of the patient. 
While waiting in the ante-room, I seemed to feel a shudder and to see a 
white cloud before me, and heard my father call me by name. I immediately 
left and found my father insensible and he died a few hours after. This 
occurred May 5th, 1879, when I was 20.” 


(277. 7.) 


From Miss I. B,. 


January , 1890. 


“ With my bodily eyes I have never yet seen the scene I see so often in 
mental vision, which, never varying, is always an expanse of bright green 
lawn of great extent, or large field, with a shady glade or path on the left 
hand side ending indefinitely. Suddenly the scene falls into shadow, and a 
horrible chill sensation conies across me. I shudder, and the whole thing is 
gone. Sometimes this feeling occurs several times in a day, and sometimes 
not for months. I know for a fact it only lasts a moment, but is so vivid while 
it lasts that everything else is as nothing, though I see this through the book 
I am reading or the people I am talking to. It has occurred during every 
condition of mind and body; and the first occasion is, T think, the first thing 
I distinctly remember. 1 was just four years old, and sitting alone in the 
nursery [in] broad daylight, when I saw this green brightness, and then when it 
darkened I remember screaming out, and the nurse coming in and telling me 
1 had a new little brother just born, so by this I can fix the date. The curious 
part is that up to middle age the appearance has never varied one iota. ” 


In another case (No. 579. 21) the percipient, who was then a girl at 
school, saw an apparition of herself sitting by her side. This recurred 
several times, the apparition being always seen on one side of her, and 
imitating all her movements. It was always accompanied by a sensa¬ 
tion of cold and then of extreme weakness. It recurred for two or 
three months, during a period of serious ill-health, for which reason the 
hallucination has been excluded from our Tables. 

In the last case (No. 736. 18) the percipient felt her dress pulled 
and a cold shiver run through her at the time of the death of a friend 
about whose illness she was in anxiety. 

Thus of these seven cases, two (Nos. 205. 1 and 579. 21) are cer¬ 
tainly phantasms of the living, and two more (Nos. 458. 9 and 736. 18) 
are possibly so. We may add the following somewhat grotesque case 
of what was perhaps an illusion, which reached us independently 
of the Census. 

From Airs. S. W. 

January 30th , 1892. 

“About two years ago I was walking alone along a carriage drive, over- 
looking an old shrubbery, about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The (lay was 
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fc and clear, and below me among the shrubs 80 y&rds off I saw^ 
g like a long pole overtopping the shrubs, moving through them 
Stately manner ; some articles seemed to hang from the top of the pole. 
After moving for a few yards in a straight line it vanished. T felt cold as ice. 
I did not rush away, but looked at it as long as it was to bo seen, then I ran 
home a quarter of a mile. As soon as I reached home I sent [the coach¬ 
man] to the shrubbery garden, and he returned and assured me he could not 
see anything ; lie hunted everywhere and the two gates were quite safe.” 


It will be observed that in some of these cases the chill is reported 
as preceding, in others as accompanying or following the hallucination. 
In the latter cases it would seem to be a natural result, on certain 
physical temperaments, of the emotional excitement—terror, awe, etc., 

_caused by the unusual experience; while in such recurrent cases as 

No. 277. 7 (p. 199) the regular recurrence of the chill may perhaps be 
due to association. One of our collectors (Mr. E. L. Kearney) has 
communicated to us a rather curious case of the association of this 
sensation with the sight of a real object of a kind which does not 
excite any strong emotion in ordinary minds. The account is as 
follows:— 


“The sight of a meteor gives me (usually) a chilling sensation from head 
to foot. On one occasion (about 1877) I was walking with a friend, now 
dead, and felt the sensation without seeing a meteor. I instantly demanded 
of my companion if he saw one, and he replied that ho did. I have never 
come across any one who shared this peculiarity with me. ’’ 


But where the chill precedes the hallucination, it seems clear that 
the sensation must be regarded as an incident of the whole nervous 
disturbance of which the hallucination is one effect. In this connexion 
we may refer to a case quoted by Professor James (Principles of 
Psychology , Vol. II., p. 328), of the apparition of a corpse, seen by 
a blind man. The experience recurred repeatedly, and was always 
preceded in the percipient by a feeling of “ a cold draught of air 
suddenly upon his face, with a prickling sensation at the roots of his 
hair.” He afterwards traced the experiences to the strong tea which 
he was in the habit of taking for lunch; on giving it up, he never saw 
the corpse or any other apparition again. Here again it seems possible 
that a link of association may have been established between the 
feelings of cold and prickling—probably resulting in the first instance 
from over-stimulation of the nerves—and the apparition : so that the 
apparitions after the first may have been partly suggested by the 
recurrence of the sensations. 

It will have been observed that in the l/ist case the sensation was 
described as of c °ld draught of air.” As has been already said, \vc 
have in our collection about half-a-dozen coses where it is said that the 
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cold breezes accompanied the seeing of an apparition. Thi 
— —~fvtioned, .for instance, in the case that appeared, under the title of 
a “ Record of a Haunted House/’ in the Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. 
VIII. (see pp. 320 and 325) ; on one occasion several members of the 
household heard footsteps at night walking up and down the landing 
past them ; as the steps passed, they felt a cold wind, though the 
lighted candles they were holding were not blown about. This would 
seem to be merely another form of the feeling of chill just discussed. 

We pass to a more unusual kind of case, where a sensation is felt 
resembling that produced by electric shocks ; this, too, may perhaps be 
regarded as merely a variety of the “chill.” 


(287. 15.) From Mrs. H. R. 

(The account was written in 1890.) 

[After describing an experience quoted on p. 170, Mrs. R. continues :—] 

“Onco T distinctly had the impression of some one bending over me at 
night, and the contact of this person produced thrills something similar to- 
those produced by a galvanic battery. I felt that it was the late Mrs. 
Laurence Oliphant, and yet I was fully aware that, as she had been dead 
three years, it was impossible that 1 should receive any impression from her. 

1 absolutely disbelieve in any reappearance of the dead, I think it most 
improbable that there is any individual existence after death, and yet all my 
senses were impressed with the personality of Mrs. Oliphant. Mr. Lau¬ 
rence Oliphant had called upon me about a month before I had this 
experience, and no doubt this recalled to my mind a photograph I had once 
seen of liis late wife. I don’t think I ever see or hear or feel anything of 
the sort when I am in normal health.” 

The collector, Mr. C. Schiller, writes : — 

“Mrs. R. tells me that her impression of Mrs. Oliphant was not an 
impression through any of the ordinary senses, but an impression of her 
presence, including, however, a consciousness of her form and features : 
quite indescribable in language. But she was made aware by it of details 
like the colour of Mrs. Oliphant’s hair, eyes, She did not know Mrs. 

Oliphant personally, but could form a general idea of her from her photo¬ 
graph. The experience occurred in May, ’8S, and was not suggested in any 
way by Mr. L. Oliphant.” 


In a few cases the organic accompaniment of a hallucination is some 
what more serious than those which we have been illustrating. Thus in 
Ho. 422. 22 (Chapter X\ II), Mr. Mamtchitch states that he turns 
pale and his breathing is affected. Occasionally fainting is produced 
this is recorded jin six cases in the Census. One is No. 33. 25 (see Pro 
' " P tin- apparition was unrecognised 

the percipient, but was supposed from subsequent enquiries to resemble 
a man, unknown to her, who had died in the room where it was seen 
Tim other live oases were apparitions of dead persons known to the per 
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4ts. In three of these cases, it is very doubtful whether^ 
icination was not an effect of the same physical condition that 
to the fainting, rather than strictly the cause of the latter. Thus, 
in No. 152. 1, the percipient, camping out in Australia, had been 
nearly suffocated by the fumes of some charcoal which he was burn¬ 
ing to warm his tent; on going outside to escape them, he saw the 
figure of his mother standing inside the tent, and then lost conscious¬ 
ness for some time. In No. 681. 9, again, after mentioning that he 
had fainted on seeing an apparition of his father, the percipient 
writes : — “ a severe nervous illness dates from that evening ,r [in 
January, 1884] “which has lasted on and off till within the last year” 
[1891] During the six weeks following his first experience, he saw 
the same apparition twice more, and fainted each time. Another 
case (No. 733. 18), quoted on p. 141, is an example of a hallucination 
probably induced by a state of nervous agitation. In the two remain¬ 
ing cases, however, (one of which is No. 728. 16, see p. 309) there is 
no indication of the hallucination being associated with any morbid 
condition of the percipient. 


Pain. 


Only in four cases is pain described as resulting from a hallucina¬ 
tory touch. In three of these the touch was connected with an appari¬ 
tion ; in the fourth case, the impression was merely tactile. In one of 
the three cases, the apparition represented a dead person; in the other 
two, which we quote, it was unrecognised. In the first of fhese latter 
cases, it is noteworthy that several other hallucinations experienced by 
the same percipient were followed by more or less marked physical in¬ 
disposition. It may perhaps be conjectured that this exceptional 
result indicates a tendency in this percipient to some peculiar recurrent 
organic disturbance, which in its first stage manifested itself in a 
hallucination, and which in one case was attended by painful sensations 
in the left hand, the commencement of which mingled with the hallu¬ 
cination. 


(417. 17.) From Dr. Vladimir Solovioff. 

Sb. Petersburg, February, 1891. 

“ Vers 5 heures du matin le 17-29 Aout, 1890, dtanfc arrivd la veille do 
Mohcou cliez des amis k la campagne, j’ai eu l’apparition suivante. M’dtant 
dveilte apres un sommeil sans r6ves, et voyant clairement l’entourage, 
j’entendis toufc-k-coup, (pie la porte ext^rieure do ma ch&mbre, qui donnait 
sur un balcon et qui otait ferm^e h, l v int£rieur avee un crochet, s*ouvrait 
doucement, et jc vis entrer une forme humaine en costume oriental—une 
espece de robe de ohambre blanche avec bordure bleue. ,T ’eprouvais une 
terreur panique et une stupeur complete sans pouvoir bougcr ni prof4rer 
une parole. L’hominc blanc approcha de mon lit, et alors je vis que dans 
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Jauche il tenait un roulemi couvert dc oarac tores inconnus, qui 
faienfc ni au Sanscrit, ni a l’arabe, ni a l’hdbreu, mais piutot au^ 
in. II go pencha sur nioi, et alors je vis distinctement les traits do sa 
figure. Elle 4tait tres pfile et d’un type mongol mitige, avec une petite 
barbe d’un roux clair. En tenant toujours son rouleau devant mes yeux,il prit 
fie sa main droite, qui <$tait libre, ma main gauche, et y enfon^ant ses ongles, 
ee qui me causa une douleur aiguii, dit a voix basse quelques paroles (en 
langue russo) qui n’avaient pas lo sens commun. Apres un certain temps 
(dont la durde exacte serait diliicile h determiner —une minute a peu 
P^s) il abandonna ma main et disparut au milieu de la chambre. II ne 
resseinblait a personae que je connais. Je ne me suis plus rendormi, et 
pendant plusieurs jours apres cette apparition j’^prouvais des douleurs 
neuralgiq Ues et des contractions dans ma main gauche. J’etais seul dans 
ma chambre. Des apparitions semblables, mais moins distinoies, mo sont 
fi^j^. arrives plusieurs fois durant l’<$td de la mfime ann6e, 1890, ainsi que 
fi ftns les anndes 1884, 1886, et 1889. Dans tous ces cas, les apparitions 
n utiiient prdedddes d’aucune maladie ni d’aucun trouble moral particular, 
nuis elles amenaient h, leur suite des indispositions physiques plus au moins 
n^rqudec. Je suis absolument sftr quo ces apparitions n’dtaient pas de 
8l mples roves ; mais je ne puis pas dire que l’dtat de la conscience dans 
Sequel je les ai dprouvdes fdt tout-a-fait normal—c’otait un etatii part, ne 
ressemblant ni au sommeil ni a Pdfcat de veille. J’ai actudlement l’age de 
38 ans, cdlibataire, occupy de travaux intellectuals dans le domaine de la 
philosophie, de l’histoire religieuse, et de la morale suciale. 

‘‘Dr. Vladimir Solovioff” 

“ (Membre honoraire de la Socidtd de Psychologie a Moscou).” 

The next case comes from Brazil. 


(725. 17.) From Mr. A. S. 

November olh , 1891. 

On [one] occasion, when asleep in bed, my wife awoke me, saying she 
le * r d a noise as of a cane striking on the ceiling. When the candle was out 
? nd m y wife sleeping,I heard the blows repeated on the framework of the bed 
K *olf. I rose, lit the candle, and examined everything in the room, and 
then visited the other rooms in the house. I could find no explana¬ 
tion for the noise. As soon as I returned to bed and blew out the 
candle, the raps were repeated. I looked towards the door of the corridor 
There stood a child [who] seemed about four years old, of darkish skin 
habited in the shirt which is usually worn by children of that age in Brazil* 
The apparition lasted but a short time. It occurred to me that it might harm 
my own child, and my first impulse was to throw some object at it to drive It 
*way. On seizing a lward that lay near, 1 felt a smart rap on the back of the 
hand, that pained me for three days after, though, indeed, there was no sign 
of contusion on the skin. My efforts to rise when I saw the vision were 
useless. I could at first only turn my head. This happened in 1888.” 


The rarity of pain as an accompaniment of hallucinations- 
sidenng the ease with which sensations of pain arc produced h; 
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ggestion in the hysterical condition, as well as by suggestioi ^ _ 
hlr hypnotic state— tends, we think, to confirm our conclusion that 
hallucination is not ordinarily a symptom of a morbid condition. 



Further Physical Effects . 

In one case, the alarm caused by an apparition appears to have 
produced an organic effect somewhat more permanent than a fainting¬ 
fit. This case (No. 285. 14) was published in the “Record of a 
Haunted House,” already referred to on p. 201 (see Proceedings 
S.P.R., Vol. VIII., pp. 319, 328). The percipient, then a parlour¬ 
maid in the house, had twice seen an apparition, which took the 
form of a dark shadowy figure, and she knew that others in the house 
had had similar experiences. After this, she was sitting up in her 
bedroom late one night when she heard a loud noise, and, looking up, 
saw the handle of her door twisted round, as though some one were 
trying to come in, the door being locked. She was very much 
frightened, and next morning on looking in the glass saw that one 
side of her face was slightly twisted. The effect lasted for some days. 
The doctor who attended her for it thought that it might have been 
caused by a draught as well as by a fright, but she was convinced 
that she had not caught cold, and that it was merely the effect of her 
terror. 

Finally, we have two remarkable cases in which a hallucination is 
stated to have been accompanied by physical effects on the percipients 
organism, resembling those that would have been produced by the 
pressure of human fingers. The first of these cases is also noteworthy 
as being one of the very few in our collection in which a collects e 
hallucination of touch is recorded. 


(106* 2.) From Miss M. P. 

x February 1 6th, 1890. 

* ‘ My sister and I slept in the same bedroom at the top of the house 
in small beds placed about 3 feet apart. One night about 3 years ago, [our 
ages at the time being respectively] 20 aiid 18, I awoke suddenly with the 
horrible feeling that some one was in the room. For a few minutes 1 lay still, 
too much frightened to speak to E. At bust I called to her, and she answered 
in a voice of extreme terror, ‘ Who is in the room ? I have been awake for 
ages, and dare not speak.’ At that moment a cold hand touched my face; in 
an agony of fright 1 called to E. once again, but not saying what had 
happened. The next second she shrieked to me * Some one touched my 
face.’ Overcome with terror, we pulled the bed-clothes over our heads and 
shouted for help. A few minutes later my brother came, and we told him that 
some one was in the room. He searched everywhere, but of course found 
nothing. E. complained that her face was burning, and oil lighting the gas 
wo saw that her face on the one side was crimson, with the distinct impress 
of a fuind with outspread fingers. 
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afterwards, at intervals of about a month, we were awakened with V 

_j horrible feeling of a strange presence in the room, which for a few 

minutes paralysed all powers of speech, and once we saw the same thing 

stand between our beds. (Signed) « M. P. 

“E. P.” 

(The second signature is that of the sister who shared the experience.) 

The collector, Miss Porter, writes 

February 28m, 1891. 


“Miss M. P. has just been hero talking about her experience, but was not 
able to add much to what she originally wrote. On the first occasion she 
herself did not actually see the figure,* but Miss E. P. thinks she did. The 
room was so dark that it would have been impossible to have noticed any 
difference in the figures, if they had varied on the different occasions; con¬ 
sequently they decided that it was the same. The impression is that it 
always took the same course,—was between the two beds and passed from 
one to the other. 

4 ‘ The experience has had such an effect upon them that, though nothing 
has been seen or felt since they left the houso, they occasionally wake in a 
groat fright -which soon passes off. Miss P. spoke of it as though the being 
awakened by the figure had got them into the habit of waking very much 
brightened.” 


Mr. Podmore writes :— 


February 22nd, 1892. 


“1 met the Misses P. on the 16th, and they gave me an account of their 
experiences, which occurred at their former house, about 1886 or 1887. 
They have no means of fixing the date precisely. The disturbances—four : 
in number—occurred within the space of 2 or 3 weeks. On the first occasion 
Miss P. saw nothing ; on the second occasion both sisters felt a presence 
m the room, having been awoke from sleep by fright, but saw nothing ; 
0,1 the third occasion Miss P. saw a very vague Ynuffled form or shadow ; 
r, nd, lastly, on another occasion, Miss E. P. again saw a vague form. 

“The visual sensations appear to have been extremely vague on all three 
tensions--certainly nothing approaching a distinct human figure. But the 
1 m{mission of terror produced was very strong. The percipients appear to have 
quite unnerved by the fright on the first occasion —-which may account 
for the repetition of the experience. They could not account for the first ex¬ 
perience, and had had nothing else of the kind. Their health was good at 
iho time. 

“ The marks, as of fingers, on Miss E. P.’s face were very distinct. She 
had not been lying on that side—so there could have been no normal 
pressure there. 

“ Their recollection does not seem to bo now very clear of the several 
Occasions on which they had the experience. But it seems certain that they 
had a collective experience of touching on the first occasion, at any rate, and 
solitary visual hallucinations on two subsequent occasions.” 


The other case of this kind (No. 134. 5) is given by a lady, Mrs. 
A. C. 8., who has all her life had a very large number of experiences 
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in the age of 6 to her present age, 56) of seeing visions—mo 
less externalised—hearing voices and feeling touches, all of which 
she regards as due to the agency of spirits. “Among many other 
experiences of the kind,” she writes, “ I have frequently been 
touched by the finger of my eldest son [after his death], and 
the indentation of it would be plainly seen on my hand when 
the touch was felt, and sometimes it has been several times 
repeated by request for others to see it.” The account is endorsed 
by Mrs. S.’s husband, but we have been unable to obtain further 
details. 

Some cases have been recorded of similar effects on the organism 
produced by self-suggestion in the normal state, e.y., a red mark on the 
ankle from seeing a gate likely to fall against a child, 1 while, by 
hypnotic suggestion, such effects may be carried much further. Thus 
Dr. J. Rybalkin 2 suggested to a hypnotic subject that after waking he 
would warm himself at the stove (which had not been lighted) and 
burn a certain place on his arm against it, and that blisters would be 
produced. The suggestion was duly carried out. Dr. Biggs, of Lima, 3 
gives an account of three cases in which he had caused a red mark in 
the shape of a cross to appear on the skin of his hypnotic subjects, the 
mark persisting in one case for many months. Dr. von Krafft-Ebing 4 
suggested to a hypnotic subject, on whom the experiment of producing 
blisters by hypnotic suggestion had several times been performed 
successfully, that a red mark in the shape of a letter K would develop 
without inflammation or pain, on a selected and protected area 
between the shoulder-blades. This occurred gradually, the process 
being completed in rather more than two months. Several similar 
cases are given in Mr. Myers’ paper on “ The Subliminal Con¬ 
sciousness” {Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. VII., pp. 334-347), from which 
those just mentioned are taken. 

These instances of the influence of ideas on the organism show that 
it is not necessary to suppose that the effects of the hallucinations on 
the percipients, in the three cases given above, were due to other than 
mental causes. 


J Dr. Hack Take, The Influence of the Mind upon the Body, Vol. II., p. 35. 

2 Revue de VHypnotisms., June 1800, p. 361. 

* See Proceeding* S.P.R., Vol. VII., p. 330. 

4 An Exjyen mental Study in Hypnotism , by Dr. R. von KrofTt-Ebing, translated 
by C. a. ChatUiuk, New York, 1889. 
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Chapter XII. 


DEATH-COINCIDENCES. 


% 


In the preceding chapters we have had occasion to consider, in con- 
lection with the facts reported to us, various causes of hallucinations 
recognised in the ordinary scientific treatment of the subject. We 
u°w pass to examine the evidence for the operation of a cause not so 
recognised, namely, Telepathy. To put it otherwise, we pass from the 
study of merely subjective hallucinations, in order to concentrate our 
a ttention on those which appear to have a veridical character. 

By veridical hallucinations we mean those which, either from the 
^ieas involved in them, or from the time at which they occur, or both, 
ca u only be accounted for on the hypothesis that impressions or impulses 
)ave reached the percipient’s mind otherwise than through the 
recognised channels of sense. 

As we have pointed out in Chapter I., a certain number of cases 
hich would primd facie appear to have this character would occur 
by chance, and merely be “extraordinary coincidences” without 
*% r nificance ; accordingly, from the point of view of psychical research, 
the most important object of a statistical enquiry like the present is 
t° decide whether the number of primd facie veridical cases is inure 
than chance will account for or not. In the present and following chap- 
t°rs, s j la |j ^ engaged in examining this question, in the 

l &ht of the evidence furnished by our Census. 

Ihe hallucinations which have a primd facie claim to be regarded 
as veridical may be divided into three classes: The first is the class 
! U "hich the hallucination coincides in time with an external event 
111 Su °h a way as to suggest a causal connection be tween them,— 
when an apparition is seen by B at the time when A, at a dis- 
trying telepathically to make him see one, or when the 
apparition of a dying person is seen at the time of his death. The 
“ Sf c<>nd is the class in which some information previously unknown 
^ ) ^he percipient is conveyed to him through the hallucination. These 
'° Masses often overlap, as when a hallucination coinciding in time 
a death distinctly conveys the information that the death has 
furred (see, for instance, No. 425. 12, p. 211; No. 381.4, p. 214; No. 
J< 9.24, p. 223), or when an apparition represents some actual charge- 
0l istic8 of the dress or appearance of the dying person which was 
u *‘known to the percipient (as in No. 571.14, p. 237 : No. 147.23, p. 

^). The third class consists of “collective” hallucinations; that 
1S ’ hallucinations occurring simultaneously to two or more persons, 
"hich cannot be traced to sensory suggestion from the same ex- 
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,1 cause, and cannot be explained as transferred from^oj 
cipient to the other through suggestion by word or gesture. 

In this and the next chapter we shall confine our attention to a 
selected portion of the first of these classes. This restriction is 
necessary, since, in order to ascertain whether there are veridical 
hallucinations which chance will not account for, we have to select a 
coincidence between two quite definite events, and see how often it 
would occur by chance, and how often it actually does occur. The 
coincidence most suited to our requirements occurs among veridical 
hallucinations of the first class, and is that of a recognised apparition 
occurring at the time of the death of the person represented by it—a 
kind of coincidence which has the further advantage of being far 
the most numerous in our collection. 

We have further to define exactly what we mean by “ coinciding.” 
We propose to take the same limits of time as are adopted in Phantasms 
of the Living and to call an apparition “ coincidental ” when it occurs on 
the same day as the death—that is, within twelve hours either before or 
after it. 1 The reason for selecting these particular limits is the con¬ 
venience of calculation. We shall accordingly speak of a coincidence 
of this kind as a “death-coincidence.” We propose in this chapter to 
discuss the death-coincidences reported to us, and in the next to consider 
whether they can be accounted for by chance. 

The number of alleged death-coincidences (in the sense just defined) 
among the first-hand cases included in our Tables is 80, of which 70 
were i\ alistic apparitions, 6 incompletely developed apparitions, and 4 
visions. 2 This does not include cases in which the death was known to 
the percipient when he saw the apparition (of which there are 7 
within the prescribed time limit)—nor does it include a case in 
which the percipient was in the next room to the dying niece whose 
apparition she saw at the moment of death, since some sound may 
possibly have suggested that the death was taking place. Strictly 
speaking, these eight cases no doubt come within the definition of 
death-coincidences adopted, but it is obviously better to limit 
ourselves to cases in which the death was not known, because the 
knowledge—or rather the emotions attending it — might in some 
cases be the cause of the hallucination, and in any case would be 
likely to influence its form. 8 


1 The explanation of the inclusion of apparitions seen after death, as a part of 
the evidence fur telepathy, will be ffiven in Chapter XVII. 

2 For on explanation of these terms, see pp. 50-1. 

a We have also omitted 7 cases which may have been death-coincidences, but in 
which the percipients seem uncertain as to the closeness of the coincidence; and it 
should be mentioned that we have counted as one only, a death-coincidence 
in which two percipients included in the Census shared the experience. Such cases 
arc, as explained at p. &1> foot-note, counted once for each percipient in the general 
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calculation cases occurring to percipients who have experienced 
other hallucinations, some of which were, or may have been, appari¬ 
tions of living persons, of which they have not.reported to us the exact 
number ; nor experiences of children under ten. Of the first of these 


classes there are 7, and of the second, 8 death coincidences. We do 
not exclude these cases because we think them unlikely to be telepathi- 


f cally caused. On the contrary, the experiences of percipients who 
have had frequent hallucinations which they believe to be veridical, 
like Mrs. McAlpine (No. 458. 9, see pp. 278-282, where one of the 
f excluded experiences will be found), require special consideration in 

» estimating the whole evidence for telepathy. But in this chapter, we 

are considering a limited class of cases with a view to numerical 
calculation. 

After making these reductions, we have 65 alleged death-coinci- 
1 deuces to deal with. Before, however, we examine these coincidences 
in detail, there is another question to consider :—the question, namely, 
whether a disproportionate number of alleged death-coincidences has 
been introduced into our collection by collectors seeking after particular 
kinds of answers. The precautions taken to guard against this source 
of error, and its possible effect on the whole collection, have already 
been discussed (see pp. 57-60). We saw there that either the effect is 
insignificant, or the cases illegitimately introduced are balanced by those 
which from reserve or other causes are left out. But though Selection 
—as there called it—has thus had little effect on the whole, it does 

not follow that it has not disproportionately affected death-coincidences. 
As before observed, it would affect hallucinations regarded as interest- 
i ing more than others, and death-coincidences are so regarded. This 

I is indicated by their being, as we shall presently show, better recol¬ 

lected than the average of hallucinations ; and further evidence is 
afforded by the comparatively large proportion of such cases stated 
by our collectors to have been previously known'io them,—for, generally 
speaking, cases thought interesting are those that will be talked of 
and therefore known. About 1H per cent, of the recognised appari 
tions of living persons 1 (including visions and incompletely developed 
hallucinations) in our collection are stated by the collectors to have 
been previously known to them, and it is a striking fact that not much 
less than half of these known cases_22 out of 50—are death-coinci- 

Tubles, hut for the present purpose the case in question should, we think, be 
counted once only, because, however genuinely collective the hallucination may have 
been, it oould not be assumed that it was caused in more than one percipient by the 
death (see discussion on collective cases, Chapter XV) 

i The percentage given on p. 68 is here slightly increased oy including appari¬ 
tions other than realistic. 
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In other words, about 25 1 per cent, of the death-coincidq 
stated to have been previously known to the collectors, and only 
about 8 per cent, of all the other recognised apparitions of living 
persons. 

This disproportion renders it practically certain that errors due to 
any desire of collectors to obtain affirmative answers will have dispro¬ 
portionately affected death-coincidences. We cannot estimate exactly 
the amount of error thus introduced: for, on the one hand, our 
returns as to answers known beforehand are incomplete, and on the 
other, answers known beforehand are by no means necessarily selected; 
they would often have been collected whether previously known or 
not. But we have obtained definite information with regard to a 
considerable number of cases, and, on the basis of this, we are able 
to form an approximate estimate of the influence of selection on 
the remainder. 

Of the 65 first-hand death-coincidences with which we are now 
dealing, 19 were known beforehand to the collector, 26 were not known, 
and of the remaining 20, we have no adequate means of judging 
whether they were known or not. Of the 19 which were known 
beforehand, we have good ground in 5 (including 1 experience of 
the collector himself) for confidence that the percipients would have 
been asked the question in any case. In 3, on the other hand, we 
have evidence that they were specially selected. In the remaining 
11, we have no reason to suspect them of having been selected, but we 
cannot feel sure that they were not. 2 The possible influence of 
selection is therefore limited to 34 cases out of the 65 : the exact 
allowance to be made for it we propose to estimate at a later stage. 3 
Meanwhile the 3 cases known to be selected should, we think, be ex¬ 
cluded at once. They are Nos. 61. 6, 301. 6, and 350. 1, and will be 
found in Chapter XIV. pp. 252-4. 

Deducting these, we are left with 62 alleged death-coincidences, 
which must be considered in detail in order to judge how far their 
character as death-coincidences is established, and what proportion of 
them we ought to count. There are two questions to ask about each 
case. (1) Have we good reason to believe that the apparition really 
occurred within 12 hours of the death ? (2) Have we good reason to 

believe that it was recognised before the death was known, and not 


1 This number is calculated on all the alleged death-coincidences, including expe¬ 
riences under the age of 10, and those which were experienced by persons who have 
had imenumeratcd hallucinations, and also eight second-hand cases ; in all 88 cases. 

- The information that we possess as to whether any case which we have printed 
was known to the collector beforehand or not, is given at the end of the case. 

8 See p. 243. 
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y/ having been unrecognised at the time, assumed afterwards 
represented the decedent because of the coincidence ? 

Exaggeration of the closeness of coincidence may occur in two ways : 
(a) from a tendency of the memory to simplify the phenomenon by 
placing both the striking events on one day (cf. Phantasms of the 
Living , Vol. L, pp. 140—142); and ( b) from a mistake having from 
the first been made as to the date of one or other event. We have 
met with an example of the error occurring in each of these ways in 
the course of the present collection. 1 

Of the second kind of error, by which an unrecognised figure 
is afterwards remembered as a recognised one, we have no proved 
instances; nor had Mr. Gurney when Phantasms of the Living was 
written (see that work, Vol. I., p. 137). Still it is an error respect¬ 
ing which we ought to be on our guard. 

The best guarantee against both kinds of exaggeration is a written 
note of the hallucination made before the death was known. Such a 
note is stated to have been made in only six cases, which we now pro¬ 
ceed to quote. In only one of them has the note been preserved, 
and then only in an ambiguous form, but in three others (Nos. 425. 12, 
381.4, and 147.23), there is evidence, independently of the percipient’s 
memory, that the note was made at the time. 

The cases are arranged in chronological order—the most recent one 
first—the dates being reckoned according to the interval between the 
experience and the time when the percipient answered the Census ques¬ 
tion. None of these six cases were known to the collector beforehand. 


(425. 12.) From Mr. S. Walker-Anderson. 2 

Tickhill, near Bawtry, Yorks., June 12th, 1891. 
“An aunt of mine, who died in England last November, 1890 . . 
appeared before me in Australia, and I knew before I received the letter of 


1 In the first of the examples here referred to, thb case was not an alleged death- 
coincidence in the sense we are now using the word, sine*- the figure was not recog¬ 
nised. In the later version of the story, written in answer to the Census question 
and three or four years after the experience, the apparition is said to have occurred 
within twelve hours of the death (which was that of a stranger lodging in the same 
house as the percipient), and before the percipient had heard of it. We found, how 
ever, that we had in the archives of the Society an account at sfccond-hand, but which 
we had good reason to regard as correct, of the same incident, written about a month 
after its occurrence. This account Btated that the apparition was seen a week after 
the death. The other example referred to is No G56.26, quoted on p. S70. Here the 
apparitiou occurred before the news of the death was received, but when the witness 
wan examined, it became clear that the news must have taken considerably longer to 
travel than the interval between the hallucination and the receipt of the letter, and 
that the belief in the simultaneity of the two events probably arose from ignerano, 
of this fact. 

For another experience of the same percipient, see p. 382. 

v " p 2 
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,th that slie was (lead. I took a note of [it] at the time, and fmn 
mparing notes that she appeared to me the day she died—dffct 
Member 21st, 1800. ” 


jL 


Mrs. Anderson writes :— 

February , 1892. 

‘ ‘ I remember perfectly well my husband telling me of the apparition of 
his aunt; he also made a note of the date, and when we had news of her 
death, I remember comparing the two dates.” 

Professor Sidgwick, who had two interviews with Mr. Anderson, gives 
the following accounts, written from notes taken at the time : — 


December 19 th, 1891. 

“Yesterday afternoon I met Mr. S. Walker-Anderson and had some con¬ 
versation with him about the apparition seen by him in Australia. 

“ Pie told me that it occurred on the night of November 17th (not 21st, as 
given in the paper communicated), 1890. Pie had gone to bed early, 8.30 or 
a little later ; and between 9 and 12 he woke up and saw the figure of his 

aunt, Mrs. P-, standing with her arms down near the foot of the bed 

at one side, dressed in an ordinary black dress such as he had seen her in 
many times. She looked older and stouter than when he last saw her three 
years before. She seemed to speak, i.e., he saw the lips move, though 
lie heard no sound; and he seemed to catch that she meant ‘good-bye.* 
Then the figure gradually vanished. They had a lamp in the room. He is 
convinced that he was fully awake. He was not anxious about her, having 
had no letters to say that she was seriously ill, though he knew she was not 
very well. She used to write to him about once in two months, and he to 
her somewhat oftener. 

“ In the early morning he told his wife, ‘ I have seen Aunt P-who said 

“good-bye ” ; I am sure she is dead ; we will take a note.’ So he put down 

on a piece of paper, ‘I believe Aunt P-died on the 17th,’and put tho 

paper in a drawer. 1 He knows it was before 12 o’clock that he had the 
vision, because he used to get up at midnight to give the child something. 
Then in due time an English paper gave the news of his aunt’s death with 
date, November 17th. Afterwards a letter came from his mother with the 
same information ; and when ho came home he ascertained that his aunt 
had died about 11 a.rn. on that day. 

“ He remembers distinctly that it was on a Monday; but he and his wife 
had disagreed about the day of tho month. It was, I understood, ascertained 
to be the 17th, by ascertaining that to be the Monday. [November 17th, 
1890, was a Monday.] 

“This was the only time that he had had an apparition of this aunt. Tho 
figure seemed quite solid and lifelike. It Listed, say, 20 seconds. He sat 
up in bed and thought for a moment or two that it had been his aunt in the 
fie^ii. He did not wake his wife at once, but told her in the early morning.” 

March 20 th, 1892. 

“Yesterday I called on Mr. Anderson, and questioned him about the 
discrepancy of dates. PIc said that his mentioning the 21st was due to an 


The paper, ho told me, was destroyed when they left Australia.— IT. S. 
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tal lapse of memory. Mrs. Anderson, whom I saw and questioned 
that she had always remembered the day as the 17th. She clearly 
remembered his speaking to her of his vision at breakfast next morning, and 

saying, ‘I am perfectly sure Aunt P-is dead,’ and adding, ‘ I will make 

& note of it. * She remembers that she made a note of it herself in a diary 
that she kept, and that after the letter arrived in December announcing 
bis aunt’s death, she referred to the diary and found it confirmed their 
recollection as to the coincidence of the dates. 

“ H. Sidgwick.” 



We have verified the date of Mrs. P-’s death. 

Mr. Anderson does not mention in what part of Australia he was then 
living, but Melbourne time is about 9 hours 40 minutes earlier than Green¬ 
wich, so that, if he was in about the same longitude as Melbourne, the 
death would have preceded the apparition by two or three hours. 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 


It will be noticed in the above case that the apparent saying of 
u good-bye ” by the figure amounted to an intimation of the death; 
*o that the evidential character of the case depends on more than 
the mere coincidence. 


(442. 17.) From Miss L. B. 

September , 1893. 

“At the end of August of the year 1882, my father, mother, and sisters 
left home for our usual summer holiday. [At] the same time a young man 
whom we knew quite slightly (although he was our neighbour) started to 
Texas to learn farming, for which I felt sorry, because I was looking forward 
to paint well enough by my return to ask him to sit for the principal figure 
in a picture I was longing to do, 

“ We went* to a cottage in Gloucestershire, where my sister and I shared 
the same room. About the 14th of'September, 1882, my sister and I felt 
worried and distressed by hearing the * Death Watch ’; it lasted a whole day 
•and night. Wo got up earlier than usual the next morning, about six o’clock 
to finish some birthday presents for our mother. As my sister and I were 
working and talking together, I looked up, and saw our young acquaintance 
standing in front of me and looking at us, I turned to my sister, she saw 
nothing ; rf- looked again to where he stood, he had vanished. We agreed 
not to tell anyone—and, although I wished to put it down in my diary 
(which I had not kept for some time), I was afraid to do so ; I therefore 
made marks to remind myself. 

M Some time afterwards we heard that our young acquaintance had either 
committed suicide or had been killed ; he was found dead in the woods 
twenty-four hours after landing. 

“ On looking back to my diary, 1 found that my marks corresponded to 
the date of his death. ’ 


(Am account was enclosed in a letter dated September 7th, 1893. Miss 
B- however, answered the Census question in the middle of 1891, so 
that the experience is reckoned as having occurred nine years ago.) 
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. Podmore called on Miss B. and her sister on April 8th, 1893, 
the following account of his interview. 

April 10th, 1893. 

“ In September, 1882, Miss L. B. and Miss B. occupied the same room. 
They had got up early to work at a present for their mother’s birthday, 
October 4th (I saw the cushion actually worked on that occasion in crewels). 
Miss L. B. saw a momentary vision, near the washstand, of A. L., a young 

man who had left B-a few weeks before for Texas. She made a note of 

it and found later that A. L. had been murdered in Texas the same day. 

“A.L. (age about 19) was barely an acquaintance of Miss L.B.’s (she was 
only about 14). But she, an artist student, had wanted to get him some 
time to ‘ sit ’ fur her. They had probably not spoken to each other more 
than once or twice. 

“ Miss L. B. mentioned the vision at the time to her sister. In Miss 
B.’s diary for that year appears an entry on September 15th, 1882 : 
‘ Up at 6.30 a.m. working at present.’ Miss L. B.’a diary for 1882 was 
found ; the latter part of the year consists almost entirely of blank pages, 
with a few cryptog ram marks. Under September 14th, 15th, and 16th 
respectively, appear the marks /\ , +, x . The succeeding days are blank 


in the diary for some time. 

“Miss L. B. did not mention the incident to her parents for some 
years. In conversation with me, Miss B. fully corroborated what Miss 
L. B. had said.” 

Neither Miss L. B. nor her sister could remember the exact date of the 
death, but they informed us that it had been announced in the Standard. 
From the Standard of October 9th, 1882, we afterwards found that the 
death occurred on September 14th, 1882. 

It will be seen that the marks in the diary do not clearly indicate 
whether the apparition was seen on September 14th, 15th, or 16th. 
The probability that September 14th was the day, is, however, 
strongly supported : first, by the recollection of both sisters that they ascer¬ 
tained the coincidence when they first heard the news of the death, and 
when, no doubt, Miss L. B. would have remembered the exact meaning of 
all the marks in her di/iry, which she now forgets; and, secondly, by the 
expressions used in her account, which seem to imply that the entry relating 
to the apparition was the first one made after some interval. 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 


Miss B. has had two other experiences which may have been 
hallucinatory, one auditory and one visual. It is worth noting that 
her father, mother, and sister have all had hallucinations. An 
apparently veridical experience of her mother’s is quoted in Chapter 
XVII., p. 371. 

(381. 4.) From Mrs. J. P. Smith. 

Amble, Northumberland, January VJth, 1891. 

M In June, 1879,1 was a teacher in Macclesfiold. A friend, Mrs.-, was 

near her confinement. She told me she -was afraid she would die. I went into 
the county of Durham for a holiday. While there I was roused from sleep^by 
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■ as I supposed. She was shaking me, and saying, 4 1 have pass* 
the baby will live.’ Then the figure left the room by the door, 
gotfout of bed and went to my sister and related the incident. We agreed to 
make a note of it. Next day I received a letter from a friend in Macclesfield 
saying that Mrs.-was dead but the baby was alive. 

“ [I was] in the best of health and about 29 years of age. 

u No other persons were present.” 

Mrs. Smith, who is the mistress of the Infants’ School at Amble, informs 
us that this is the only experience of the kind she has ever had, and that 
to the best of her recollection the apparition was seen about an hour or two 
after the death. 



Unfortunately, neither the note made at the time nor the letter announc¬ 
ing the death has been preserved, but we have received the following letter 
of corroboration from Mrs. Smith’s sister :— 


u 203, Elswick-street, Leichhardt, Sydney, Australia, November 2nd, 1891. 

“ I distinctly remember my sister coming into my room and waking me up 
to tell me of her dream, which was as follows :— 

“That she had dreamt that a lady friend of hoi's some miles away had 
appeared to her and said she was dead ; but that her baby would live. The 
dream had evidently impressed my sister very much, as she seemed quite 
agitated, and we said we would note it down, jyid to our utter astonishment 
the next morning my sister received a letter to say that her friend had passed 
away that same night. “Annie Brown.” 

It will be observed that Mrs. Smith’s experience is here referred to as a 
dream. That this is not her own view of it appears from the following 
account given by Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick of an interview which they 
had with her on September 16th, 1891. The account was written within 
two hours of their seeing Mrs. Smith, from notes made at the time. 

“The figure appeared twice on the same night. The first time was in 
the breaking dawn of a June morning, before there was any sun. it woke 
her, and she heard the words she mentions, but she did not get out 
of bed, and was probably only half awake. The second time the same 
thing happened, but she is quite sure she was awake. It appeared at the 
left hand side of her bed, and, after speaking, it moved very quickly round 
the bed and apparently through the door, which was at the right hand side 
of the bed parallel to the head and hidden by the curtains, so that she did 
not see it go out. The figure went as if in a great hurry. It seemed to be 
dressed in drab ; the face was seen—it seemed exactly ns in life. She felt 
no fear, nor sense of the supernatural—only anxiety to question further- 
and regarded it as real until, running after the figure downstairs, she became 
convinced that it was a vision. She felt as she ran as though she would 
have caught it up, had she not had to open the door. It was about 5 o’clock 
when she went to her sister, which she did at once after the second vision. 

Mi's. -had told her she thought she should not live, but Mrs. Smith had 

thought little of this, and it had quite passed out of her mind, khe was 
in no anxiety. Mi's. was no special friend of hors. Her children came 
to Mrs. Smith’s school, and she was interested in them. She did not know 
why Mrs. should have told her of her expectation of dying; but she 
sui$ at the same time, * If 1 go, you will bo very kind to my children.’ 
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The friend who -wrote telling her of the death mentioned it casu5 
fecially as sad because of the young children. She mentioned the time as 
m the early hours of the morning, and it struck Mrs. Smith when she got 
the letter that the vision had been coincident with the death, but she did 
not verify this by ascertaining the exact time of the death. 

“Mrs. Smith told us that when she communicated what she had seen to 
her sister, the latter said it must have been just a very vivid dream, to 
which she replied, ‘Well, it was a very vivid one, then,’ or words to that 
effect.'’ 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 


This is another case where there is more than a mere coincidence, 
since information as to the death was given and also as to the 
survival of the baby. It perhaps adds to the force of the evidence for 
telepathy here, that the dying mother is likely, from the circumstances 
of the case, to have had Mrs. Smith specially in her mind at the time 
of the death. 

In the following case also there seems to have been a definite in¬ 
timation of the death. 

m 

(383. 24.) From Mr. James Lloyd. 

3, The Grove, Adderley-road, Saltley, Birmingham, February 10th, 1891. 

“[I] was in India. [I] awoke in the night [and] saw my father in 
England, standing beside the bed. He was as real as in life, and dressed 
in a grey suit such as he used to wear when I last saw him about 
nine years before. The figure said, ‘Good-bye, Jim; I won’t see you 
any more,’ or words to that effect. A month after that (the first mail I 
could have heard by) a letter came, saying he had died that same night, and 
about that hour—September 14th, 1870. I was a soldier at Mhow, in Bom¬ 
bay Presidency. What hour the vision appeared, [I] did not know. In the 
morning [I] told a comrade who slept in the next room. 

“I wrote it on the wall at the back of my bed at the same time, so as to 
fix the date." 

Mr. Lloyd was 27 at the time, and was in good health, and in no anxiety 
about his father. 

Mr. Myers called on him on December 18th, 1891, and writes : — 


December 19 th, 1891. 

“ I saw Mr. Lloyd yesterday. He seems a straightforward man. 

“I saw Mrs. Lloyd separately. The apparition occurred before their 
marriage, but she said that she had heard her husband tell the story 
frequently since her first knowledge of him. 

“Mr. Lloyd said that he wished to correct the date from September 
14th to November 9th, 18^6. He was in the 3rd King’s Own Hussars. 

“ P.S.—Mr. Lloyd has sent me a funeral card, which shows that Janies 
Lloyd died November 9th, 187G ; interred at Saltley.” 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 
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21.) From Mrs. Baldwin. 

Novembei • 19tfi, 1890. 

4< I was my Uncle E. de C/s favourite niece, and we had made a 
compact that whichever of us died first should appear to the other. I was 
about 25 at the time, and he said to me, ‘ You won’t be afraid, but, if God 
permits such a thing, I will come to you.’ This took place at Camareah, in 
1800. I was then a widow, living at my uncle’s house. It was in December 
18b, S (I had married again, and was living at Umritsur), when one morning 
at about 4 o’clock, as I was sitting up in bed with my baby in my arms, I saw 
my uncle. He was lying on the sofa in the drawing-room and appeared to 
e < v ^ng. I also saw his bearer and my Aunt’s ayah. They passed each 
other in going across the room, and looked at me and sighed. I said to my 
lusband, ‘Look, there is my uncle dying,’ and I described the above 
scene. He thought it e»v. remarkable that he got out of bed and made a note 
of it. He wrote at once to my cousin C., to inquire after uncle and we 
heard from him that my uncle hacl very suddenly, on the day and at 
the time I saw him, of heart disease, after illness of a few days, at his 
house at Mirzapore. “ G. Baldwin.” 


Mrs. Baldwin writes further :— 

‘ ‘ Camareah is between Allahabad and Benares, about 30 miles from thu 
latter. 

“ Mr. E. de C. was not failing in health prior to his sudden death, and did 
not even know he had heart disease. 

“I saw the drawing-room distinctly, with my uncle lying on the sofa. 
The room was at his own house. 

“The note that was made at the time, and the letter from my cousin, 
which my husband received in answer to inquiries, were unfortunately 
destroyed by white ants. [Mrs. Baldwin informed us in conversation 
that the white’ ants had also destroyed documents of greater importance 
to her.] 

“ I have quite lost sight of my cousin, and do not even know w here he is 
likely to be found.” 

“ With regard to the mode of my uncle’s daath it happened just as 1 
saw it, inasmuch as he died in the drawing-room on the sofa ; the ayah and 
bearer were present; all this my husband wrote and ascertained. The sofa 
was placed in a different position to what it had been when I was last in the 
house.” 


Mrs. Sidgwick writer : — *. ■ 

January 3rd, 1891. 

“ I have just had a long interview with Mrs. and Miss Baldwin. Miss 
Baldwin tells me that she first heard the account from her father when she 
was about 16 or 17. He died in 1880. (She was the baby who was fh Mi's. 
Baldwin’s arms at the time of the vision.) Her father was much impressed 
w jth it. According to her recollection, the actual position of the sofa whqre 
the uncle died was not ascertained, but Mrs. Baldwin is clear on this point. 
He did die on the sofa, and facing the door, which was not the usual position 
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ie sofa. Tlie ayah and bearer were the only people with him, 
had gone to rest. Mrs. Baldwin says that her uncle seemed to 
her and sigh, and so did the ayah and bearer. They would both have known 
of her uncle’s attachment to her. She saw some details but not owiei», 
does not know r how her uncle was dressed, but noticed a plate of fruit on a shelf 
(not, I think, verified). The house was well known to her. She was not at 
all aware of her uncle’s illness. 


“ She made some notes of the vision of her uncle some years ago, from 
which she wrote her account, but she is not sure when the notes were 
made—certainly since her husband’s death in 1880. 

“The duration of Mrs. Baldwin’s vision of her uncle can only be guessed 
at. She had time to rouse her husband and to say, * Look, there’s uncle —* 
he’s dying,’ for him to say he saw nothing, and for her to describe what 
she saw.” 


In this case also definite information is conveyed, but pictorially, 
and with more detail than in th? -oses before quoted. It is also 
interesting as being one cne three apparitions at the time of death, 
in connexirf* w hich, as we are told, a compact had been made to 
appear ' jt> ossl ble. 

(147. 23.) From Madame Obalechefl. 

(The account is translated from the original Russian by Mr. A. Aksakoff.) 

“ V. de Tver, le 27 Mars, 1891. 

‘Apparition de moil boau-fr6re (le mari de nia sceur), Nicolas Nilovitch 
ZikofF, quo je vis dans l’dtat de veille h Odessa en 1861, le 17 Janvier, a 11 
heures du soir—le jour et a 1’heure mcme de sa mort, qui eut lieu a Tver. 

“Je ne dorm&is pas et me sentais tout-.Vfait bien portante. Dans In- 
chambre oil je me trouvais bruJait une lampe d’image et, en outre, unc 
bougie sur la table pres de mon lit. A cote, par terre, dormait ma domestiqU 0 
—une fillc ci-devant serve, quo j’avais eminence de Tver, et qui connai>*nt 
parfaitement mon beau-frere. II y avait deux portes dans la chambre : 1’un# 
d’elles, conduisant au salon, se trouvait non loin du chevet do mon id ; 
quant a l’autre, qui conduisait dans la chambre contigue, je la voyais juste 
devant moi, 6tant couch^e ou assise dans mon lit. Entendant les pleura de 
mon fils, alors age d’uu mois, je ldveillai la domestiquo ot lui ordonnai de 
mo donner l'enfant. Tout a cotd de mon lit, pr&s des ooussins, 6taitplac<5 un 
fauteuil, sur lo bras duquel je m’accoudai de la main droite, et, preuant 
l’enfant, je me mis a lo nourrir. Mon mari dormait dans la meme chambre, 
et hi domestiquo, apres m avoir passti l’enfant, s’assit par terre, cot4 de 
mon lit, la figure tourntfe vers lo fauteuil, sous Icquel elle <5tendit les pieds* 
Je ne pensais alors qu’a mon fils, eouch<5 dans mes bras. Levant par hasard 
les yeux sur la porte, quo j'avais devant moi, je vis entrer lentement. mon 
beau-frere en pantoufflos ot en robe de chambre de bayette h. carreaux, q 110 
je ne lui avais jamais vue (plus tard, ayant pris des informations LVdesstiS 
j’appns qu’elle n’avait Gte faite qu’une semaine avant sa mort, et qu 
l’avait sur lui en mourant). R’approqhunt du fauteuil, sur les bras duquel d 
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L enjambea les piods de la domestique, qiii se trouvaic la, et s’assit 

_ fauteuil lentement. En ce moment la pendulo de la chambre sonna 

11 lieures. Bien silre de voir distinctement mon beau-frere, je m’adressai 
h la domestique avec la question suivante : — 4 Tu vois, Claudine ? ’ mais je 
ne uommai pas mon beau-fr6re. L:\-dessus, la domestique, tremblant de 
frayeur, me rdpondit imraddiatemont ‘ Je vois Nicolas Nilovitch ’ (le nom 
de moil beau-frere). A ces paroles, mon beau-fr&ro se leva lentement, 
enjambea de nouveau les pieds eteiulus de Claudine et, se tournant, disparut 
dei riere la porte, qui conduisait au salon. Cette a})parition ne m’effraya 
nulleinent, mais je r^veillai imm^diatement mon nmri, en le priant de 
prendre une bougie et d’aller voir le salon. Mon marise rendit h. ma priere, 
et apres avoir visite la chambre attentivement, il retourna, disant qu’il n’y 
avait trouv6 personne. Alors meme,’ je lui dis, que sdrement mon beau- 
frere venait de mourir a Tver, et, comme nous nous aimions sincerement, il 
sera certainement venu pour prendre congtS. En eflet, tout cela se confirma 
par une nouvolle, arrivdo de Tver, et annonyant que mon beau-frere y mourut 
justement le 17 Janvior, 1861, a 11 lieures du soir. 

‘ De retour d’Odessa a Tver, il m’arriva un jour de causer de cette appa¬ 
rition avec le prieur de l’eglise de Notre Dame St. Vladimir, l’arcliipretre 
Vladislavlew, qui, de mon cousentement, publia ce r^cit dans la gazette du 
diocese do Tver. 

“ Aim£e Ticiionown’a Obalecheff (Veuve do conseiller do college).” 
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Attestation de la veuve de Mr. Nicolas Zikoff. 


“ Je certitie ci-dessous, que quoique la lettre de ma soeur, AinuSe Ticho- 
nowna Obalechelf, par Laquelle eile me communiquait I’apparition de mon 
mari, qu’elle avait vu dans i’<5tat do veille, soit d6j& 6gar6e, je sais pour sftr 
qu’ello avait expedio cette lettre, avant que je lui eus envoys la mionne avoc 
la nouveil o de la mort de mon mari, qui coincida avec le jour et l’heure 
memo de l’apparition. Nous tardions de lui fairo part de notre chagrin, en 
vue de sos couches, craignant de l’eflrayer par cetto nouvelle. Ce n’est 
qu’apres avoir re^u sa lettre au sujet de Tapparition, que nous nous d6cidamcs 
de confirmer sa supposition stir la mort de mon mari. La robe de chambre 
d^crito par ma soeur, et dans laquelle lui £tuit apparu mon mari, 6tait 
idontique a celle qu’il avait en mourant, et qui a <5tu faite peu avant sa mort; 
de sorte que ma soeur, OhalechelF, ne l’avait jamais vue avant. A son 
retour h Tver je lui montrai cette robe de chambre, et elle confirma quo 
c’Stait la memo qu’elle avait vue sur le d^funt apparu. 

“ Elisabeth Tichonowna Zikoff (Veuve de lieutenant). ” 
Tliis case was not known to tho collector beforehand. 

Tn this case, as in the last, the appearance includes a veridie&l 
feature unknown to the percipient, but not one of any interest 
either to her or to the dying man :—\ i Z : tlie dressing gown. The un- 
importance of this detail in itself does not, of course, affect its import.- 
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as evidence of the operation of some supernormal faculty. Anhfcfl 
int of interest in the case is that the hallucination appears to have 
been shared by a second person. The special questions raised by this 
sharedness or “ collectivity ” of hallucinations will be discussed in 
Chapter XV. 

This completes the death-coincidences about which it is stated 
that a note was made at the time. 

The importance and value of contemporary documentary evidence 
for telepathy was first pointed out in Phantasms of the Living (Vol. I- 
pp. 134-147), and has been constantly and emphatically reiterated 
by those who are working at psychical research, with the result that, 
in addition to what existed at the time Phantasms of the Living was 
written, the amount of it has since been steadily, though slowly 
accumulating. 1 Some of the critics of the Society’s work have assumed 
that in a large proportion, probably about one in seven, of the cases 
where a sensory hallucination is experienced, the percipient would at 
once write a letter on the subject to some friend, and that letters con¬ 
taining such accounts would, in general, be carefully preserved. They 
have accordingly maintained that the absence of documentary evidence 
in the great majority of cases constitutes a positive argument 
against the telepathic explanation. The force of this argument 
depends, of course, primarily on the frequency with which contem¬ 
porary notes of possibly telepathic incidents are made. We have 
therefore endeavoured to obtain information as to the cases in which 
any notes were taken at the time of the hallucinatory experience. 
From the information received, it appears that in 49 2 out of the 
1942 cases recorded, that is, in 2*5 per cent, some note was made, or 
some letter mentioning the hallucination written, within 24 hours 
of the occurrence, and before knowing whether it was coincidental 
or not, either by the percipient himself, or by some person who was 
told of it at the time. We have included in the 49 some cases in 
which it is not quite certain from the expressions used whether our 
informant meant that he had made a written or a mental note of 
his experience, in order to obtain an outside estimate of the number 
of cases in which contemporary documentary evidence of any kind 
-ever existed. 


1 A discussion of the state ot the evidence on this subject two years ago, with 
selection of cases received since the publication of Phantasms of the Living, is to b® 
found in an article by Mr. Podmore, “In Defence of.Phantasms, ” in the Nationol 
Revicxo for April, 1892. 

- There is also an auditory case not coming within the scope of the Census 
tion, but printed below, No. 105. 1 (see p. 291), in which we have documentary 
deuce and a few other non-veridical * non-Census ” cases were, we are told, noted 
the time. These are not included in the following Table. 
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I following is an analysis of the 49 cases :— 




Number of Hallucinations 

about which Notes were made: 

Kind of Hallucinations. 

Coinciding 

with 

deaths. 

Coinciding j 
with other 1 
events, i 

Non*coin* 

cidental. 

Totals. 

Apparitions of recognised living \ 
persons .J 

6 

1 

6 

12 

24 

Apparitions of recognised dead \ 

. persons .J 

— 

1 

3 

i 

4 

Other visual hallucinations 

1 

— 

8 

9 

Auditory hallucinations 

1 

1 

8 

10 

Tactile hallucinations. 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Totals 

8 

9 

32 

49 


22 Vn 

<sl 


/V here no information is given on the subject, it is generally 
probable that no written record was made at the time; and a positive 
statement to this effect is made in 214 cases. 

It will be observed that a large proportion of the noted cases, 
namely, about one third, are primd facie veridical, which seems to 
show that veridical cases are, on the whole, more impressive at the time 
than subjective ones. It is, of course, only the veridical cases in which 
the documents are of value as evidence for telepathy, but the im¬ 
portant point to ascertain, in considering how much documentary 
evidence could reasonably be expected to be forthcoming, is, in how 
many cases such documents were written before it was known whether 
there was reason to regard the hallucination as veridical or not. 
When we consider the very small proportion of adults who keep 
diaries, and the probably still smaller proportion of people who are in 
the habit of making any other written notes, otherwise than in 
letters, about any events in their lives, the small number of notes 
reported is not surprising. With regard to mention in letters it 
happens often that the percipient is living with the persons to whom, 
if he were living elsewhere, he would most naturally write on the 
subject, and he therefore speaks of his experience and does not write 
of it. It has also to be borne in mind that the great majority of 
educated persons are reasonably afraid of being ridiculed as super¬ 
stitious if they appear to attach importance to such experiences ; and 
are therefore much more inclined to communicate them orally to sym 
pathetic auditors, than to narrate them in letters. It follows that 
corroborative evidence depending on some person’s recollections of 
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ferbal communication, exists much more often than contem^oj 
bitten evidence. We should further expect that, even if the percipient 
did mention his experience in a letter, he would be inclined to put 
off doing so till he had ascertained that there was “ something in 
it.” Also in a large proportion of the death-coincidences, the news 
of the death is said to have followed the experience after so short 
an interval that any letter telling of the hallucination before the 
percipient received the news would have had to be written very 
promptly. 

As to the preservation of any notes that are made, it must be 
remembered that, as a rule, only a very small proportion of letters 
written on any subject are producible after the lapse of a few years. 
Diaries also are often destroyed after some time, and all kinds of 
papers are liable to be disposed of indiscriminately in the course of 
household removals, and at the death of their owner. 

When the percipient makes a note for himself, he is generally 
simply interested in proving to himself that the hallucination has been 
coincidental. This is done once for all by his comparing it with the 
time of death, when he hears what this is, and—for him — the note is 
afterwards almost or quite valueless. In eight cases out of the seven¬ 
teen, in fact, the percipient tells us that the note was destroyed after the 
coincidence had been verified. It would probably occur to very few 
people—unless they had been convinced of the scientific importance of 
the matter—to keep such a paper for the sake of proving to others 
afterwards that the event had happened to them just at that time. 
Either they would not expect that other people would be sufficiently 
interested to enquire into the matter so minutely, or they would ex¬ 
pect these others to be their intimate friends or near relatives, who 
were not in the habit of demanding from them written evidence of 
their statements. 

We should, however, expect—and this is what we find has actually 
happened—that in a few cases the percipient who had made a note, 
would keep it for himself as a memento of an important or striking 
event in his life; and that a certain proportion of the letters 
describing the hallucinations would be considered by their recipients 
sufficiently interesting to be carefully preserved : or that we might be 
able to trace the answers received by the percipient to these letted 
which answers, if dated and sufficiently detailed, have practically 
the same evidential value as the original letters. 

Whether the proportion of documentary, evidence that has been 
preserved in the coincidental cases is, or is not, smaller than would be 
reasonably expected, we must leave to the judgment of our readers. 
»Since the numbers arc so small, it will be convenient to summarise 
here the amount of the evidence in the two classes of lt death-coinci- 
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and “coincidences with other events” put together, but it 
'course, be obvious, on referring to each case, to which class it 
belongs. Of the 17 coincidental cases which were noted at the time, 
the note has been seen by us in two cases (No. 442. 17, see p. 213, and 
No. 660. 6, seep. 282); in a third case (No. 290. 3, see p. 293) a letter 
which was written in answer to one from the percipient describing her 
experience, and which establishes the coincidence, has been seen by 
us; in a fourth case (No. 34. 20, see p. 289) we have received a copy of 
a similar letter; and in five other cases (No. 147. 23, see p. 218 ; 
No. 381. 4, see p. 214 ; No. 425. 12, see p. 211 ; No. 78.16, see p. 299 ; 
No. 458. 9, see p. 279) we have evidence—either from the persons who 
received the letters, or from those who witnessed the making of the 
notes—confirmatory of the percipient’s statement that the letters or 
notes were written at the time. 

The next best kind of confirmatory evidence is that afforded by 
the testimony of a second person who has known of the percipient’s 
impression at the time, before the arrival of the news of death, and with 
him has been aware of the coincidence as soon as it was ascertained. The 
case then rests on the agreement between the memory of two persons 
instead of on the memory of one, and granting that each memory by 
itself may be liable to err, it is unlikely that both would happen to 
have corresponding illusions;—though it is not impossible that by 
verbal suggestion, some illusion of memory on the part of the second 
witness might be induced, eg., to the effect that he had heard of the 
event at the time, when he had not really heard of it till some time 
afterwards. 1 

The death-coincidences among the 62 with this kind of confirma- 
tmn aie 10 in number, besides 4 of those we have already quoted. 

e 8 lve ^ of them here, in chronological order as before. 

(579. 24.) From Mr. E. A. 

(Hi8 original account, written in Russian, was translated into French by the 
collector, Mr. Aksakoff.) 

31 Janvier, 1892. St. Petersbourg. 

^ ^ ^ ^d an > le 10 (22) Octobre, 1888. J e deraeurais h I’hdtol Ancora. 

<7 e < ^ ner ’ y ers 7 heures, j’dtais assis sur le sofa et jc lisais une gazette. 
rith> n mm ® 86 re P08ait dans la menie chambre sur uno couchette, derrifcre un 
delannoii °J iambre tait &'lair6e par une lamp© plac4e sur la table, auprfcs 
Q ' ej aisass ct lisais. Tout 4-coup je vis sin* le fond de la porte, qui 

which, in the early d ays *of *0 u/°t> U * ibuHion °f memory was met with in a story 
peaohable witnesses and bad f> ***’ WaB Polished on the authority of two unim- 
chronolofirical inconsistencies which ^ withdrawn on the discovery of 

occurred as described. But wa f e lfc im posaiblo that the events should have 

We of the kind to bo rare. 
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ouvait en face de moi, la figure de mon pere ; il etait, comrne tou^ 
surtout noir, tr&s pale, comme mourant. En ce moment j’entendis tout 
pres de mon oreille une voix qui me disait: ‘ On apportera une d^peche 
que ton pkre est mort.’ Tout cela ne prit que quelques secondes. Je sautai 
sur pied et me pr^cipitai vers ma femme, mais pour ne pas Teffrayer je ne 
lui en dit rien ; pour motiver mon irruption je lui criai: 4 Voil&, tu ne vois 

pas que labouilloire h th£ d^borde.’ . . . . Le soir du meme jour, vors les 11 
heures, nous 6tions h, prendre le thd, en compagnie de plusieurs personnes, 
parini lesquelles se trouvaient Mme. Y., sa fille, E.Y., ci- devant artiste des 
th&tres imp&riaux, et Mile. M., demeurant a present a Florence. Tout-&-coup 
on frappe k la porte et le concierge annoncc une d^peche. Bl&me d’&noi. je 
m’^crie imm^diatement : ‘Je sais, mon pkre est mort, j’ai vu.’ ... La 
d^peche contenait ces mots: ‘Papa mort subitement.—Olga.’ C’^tait une 
d^peche de ma sceur vivant a Petersbourg. J’appris plus tard que mon pere 
s’<$tait suicide le matin du mdrae jour.” 


Temoignage de Mme. A. 

“ J’ai 4t6 presente k cela, et je t4moigne de l’exactitude du rScit. 

“W. A.” 

Mr. Aksakoff writes :— 

“Mme. et Mile. Y. ne se trouvent pas a Petersbourg, et ou sont elles 
M. A. ne le sait pas. J’ai vu l’original de la d4p6che, dont voih\ la copie : 

“ ‘Ricevuto il 22, 1 1888. Milano, Petersbourg, data 22, 1 ore e minute, 
8.40. Papa mort subitement.—Olga.’ ” 

Milan, i.e. f Roman, time is about 70 minutes later than St. Petersburg 
time, so that the apparition occurred about half-an-hour after the despatch <>f 
the telegram. 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 


It is to be observed that this is again a case in which the fact of 
the death is communicated by the hallucination. The same may prac¬ 
tically be said with regard to the following case, in view of the parting 
words of the friend whose apparition is seen. 

(215.9.) From Miss J. E. L. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

“On June 14th, i.885, while awake, I suddenly saw the figure of a friend 
at the door. She looked very ill, came to me, and bent down and kissed me. 
I got out of bed, looked at the hour ; it was between 6 and 7 o’clock. Tk° 
next day I received news my friend had died at that hour. I wa3 in London 
at the time. I bad left home in May, and on saying good-bye to my friend, 
she asked me, should she die while I was away, might she come to me jn 
spirit and tell me so ? I said, ‘ Yes,’ hardly realising what,was meant- I 
was in bed, in my usual health, and not in grief or anxiety. 

“No [other persons were present at the time].” 

Miss L. informs us that she has had no other experiences of the kind. 


1 “ Le nom du moie (Octobre) eat orais par negligence du bureau t&egrapbique- 
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ollector, Miss Finlay, writes, in answer to questions :—“ [Miss L.]^ 
her friend was dying. I may add that I was aware of the 
incident soon after it occurred, and knew about the lady and the circum¬ 
stances of her death.” 

Miss L.’s sister writes :— 

“ I remember my sister telling me that her friend had appeared to her in 
the early morning, and when sbe was told there was a letter from home she 
said, 1 Yes, I know that my friend is dead.’ “ E. M.” 

Miss L , who is now in a sisterhood, was unwilling to see a member of 
the Committee on the subject. 


The following, as will be seen, is also a case in which the person 
whose apparition is seen had promised to appear, if possible, to the 
percipient. 


(379. 24.) 


From the Rev. Matthew Frost. 

Bowers Gifford, Essex, January 30th, 1891. 

“The first Thursday in April, 1881, while sitting at tea with my back to 
■no window and talking with my wife in the usual way, I plainly heard a rap 
, W * dow > “ nd Poking round I said to my wife, ‘ Why, there’s my 
gran mother,’ and went to the door, but could not see anyone; and still 
« e nig sure it was my grandmother, and knowing, though 83 years of age, 
n- Has very active and fond of a joke, I went round the house, but could 
o see anyone. My wife did not hoar it. On the following Saturday I had 
I h". S n 7 p’ andmother died in Yorkshire about half an hour before the time 
ra PP in g- The last time I saw her alive I promised, if well, 1 
health r "n u l< ? ^ unera * » ^hat t was ] some two years before. I was in good 

m“tW C 2i U ‘" "° t ‘ e ' 1 “ 1 dM k “* ,tal IP”*- 


Mrs. Frost writes :— 


t{ x January 3Qth> 1891. 

husband^rJmcrfV^ u pe , rfect , ly remembor a11 the circumstances my 
Tli . l amed » but I heard and saw nothing myself.” 

the event occurro^ 11 Sid g' vick ) >‘i which Mr. Frost was living when 

door into the „ stands 80,110 ™y back from the road in a garden, and the 
to the door mil? ° pu ‘“ out of tl,e sitting-room, so that he must havo got 
away unseen b hi ° qUlckly ’ if he went at once ’ for an y°ne to have got 


the 7 ko 0aUed on Mr - Frost on June 18th, 1892, gives 

time :_ ° °* lls mterview, written from full notes taken at the 


“ Mi- Frost h- 1 l * t/iwie 22nd , 

said good-bye to her she^ 1 * grandmother in December, 1878. \\ 

and asked him to come to h 8 * le lui ght never see him again o 

He promised he would come'and U1 - or if not, to her f 

they can make it known to lh,!' '' ‘ The y tell mo that when pec 

tiioee they love. If you dhf and are ha] 
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let me know it ? 1 She promised that she would if she could^yjc^ 
gone through trouble some years before and he had always been very 
: ohd of her. 

“Mr. Frost was sitting at tea with his back to the window when he heard 
a distinct knocking. He said, * What’s that ? ’ turned round and saw his 
grandmother. He saw her face quite clearly—in the bonnet and cape that 
Hhe used to wear, and saw her hand in the attitude of having just tapped at 
the window. This was at Bowers Gifford, between Southend and Pitsea, 
20() to 300 miles from Knottingley, where she lived. His idea was that she 
had taken a journey to surprise him. She was an active old lad} r , 
and an excursion of the kind did not at the time seem surprising to him. 
He thought she had come in this way for a joke, and went at once to the 
door and all round the house, but could find no one. He is quite certain 
that no one could have got away without being seen. It Wiis about 5 o’clock 
in April—full daylight. He remembers the time of year by his having just 
come back from his Easter holidays, and the time of the day by the fact that 
he was at tea. 

“ If it had been a real knock and a real person, Mrs. Frost must have 
heard and seen it. He was surprised at her not hearing and seeing, and she 
says that she must have done so if a real person had been there, and that she 
would have seen a person coming up the path. As it was, she could not 
understand what was the matter. 

“ Mr. Frost did not at first regard it as supernatural, but when he came 
back, having found nobody, the explanation that his grandmother was dead 
occurred to him. Mrs. Frost remembers his saying, ‘I should not be 
surprised if my grandmother is dead.’ He had heard of things of the kind, 
but — in spite of the talk with his grandmother—did not really believe ip 
them. He lias never had any experience of the kind before or since (only 
coincidences of thinking about people just before they appeared, and to this 
he attached no importance), and would have ridiculed the subject five minutes 
before. They had not been talking or thinking about her, and did not know 
she was ill. He certainly would not have go^« *. w ;*y foi a holiday ii he had 
had any idea of being summoned I/O hoi bedside. 

“ They had news of her death by letter, naming the day and hour. Mrs- 
Frost remembers the letter coming, and that they noticed the coincidence of 
time. Mr. Frost went to the funeral, but arrived on the Monday after, his 
grandmother having been buried on Sunday. He sa^v the coffin, which was 
left in the open grave till he came. 

“ I got the information mainly from Mr. Frost when Mrs. Frost was out 
•of the room, and then obtained her confirmation by questions afterwards. 

Mr. Frost could not remember the exact date of the death, but enquired 
•of his brother, who stated that it was April 21st, 1880. We find, however* 
from the Register, that the true date was April 21st, 1881, and this was, i n 
accordance with Mr. Frost’s statement in conversation, the first Thursday 
after Easter, 1881, though not, of course, the first Thursday in the month- 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 

The next case is a very peculiar one : since a hallucination sha*’^ 
by Meven persons and (apparently) by a dog also is something uniq^ e 
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Section. There seems, however, no reason to doubt that an 
parttion was seen, by the three persons who sign the account, at a 
time approximately coinciding with the death of the child. 


<SL 


(422. 25.) From Mr. D. Amosof. 

(The account is translated from the original Russian by the collector, Mr. 
Aksakoff.) 

St. Petersburg, May 4£/i, 1891. 

“Voila le ph&iomene dont toute notre famille fut tdmoin. C’dtait 
a P&ersbourg, en 1880, lorsque nous deineurions rue Pouchkarska. Par 
une soiree du mois de Mai, vers les 6 lieures, ma m&re (aujourd’hui Madame 
T^ldchof) so trouvait au salon avec ses cinq enfants, dont j’dtais l’atn6 
(j avais alors 16 ans). En ce moment un ancien serviteur de la maison, 
qu’on traitait en ami (inais qui alors ne servait plus chez nous), etait venu 
nous voir et dtait engagtS dans une conversation avec ma m&re. Tout h, coup 
les $bata joyeux des enfants s’arr§t&rent, et l’attention g4n4rale se porta 
vers notre cliien ‘ Moustache,’ qui s’dtait prdcipit4, en aboyant fortement, 
v ® r B le poele. Involontairemcnt nous regardames tous dans la mOme direc¬ 
tion, et nous vimes sur la corniche du grand poele en carreaux de faience 
un petit garqon, de 5 ans a pou pr&s, en chemise. Dans ce garqon nous 
reconnhmes le fils de notre laiti&re—Andrd, qui venait chez nous souvent 
ft vec sa m&ro pour jouer avec les enfants; ils vivaient tout pr6s de nous, 
b apparition se ddtacha du poele, passa au-dessus de nous tous, et disparut 
dans la crois^e ouverte. Pendant tout ce temps,—uno quinzaine de secondes 
a peu pres—le chien ne cessait d’aboyer de toutes ses forces, et courrait et 
^boyait en suivant le mouvement de l’apparition. Le mfime jour, un peu 
plus tard, notre laiti&re vint chez nous, et nous fit part que son fils Andr<$, 
^pres uno raaladie de quelques jours (nous savionsqu’il 4tnit malade) venait 
c 0 mour * r ; c’dtait probablement au moment oil nous le vimes apparaitre. 


“Daniel Amosof, 

“ Marie T£l6chof 
“ (la m&re de M. Amosof en second manage). 


This 

For 


“ Kouzema Petrof 
“ (vivant a present h, L4bi»jey4, pr&s Oranienbaum).” 
casfe was not known to the collector beforehand, 
another experience of Mr. Amosof, see p. 192. 


The next case presents a marked contrast to the last; since the 
•©ure was invisible to all present except the one percipient, although 
e atte ntion of others was called to it. 


(B3 °- 5 ) From Mr. J. H. 

March 29th, 1892. 

It occurred at Bui’y (Lancashire), about fourteen year’s ago; I was 
^wakened by a rattling noise at the window, and wakened my step-brother, 
Wltl w hom I was sloeping, and asked him if ho could hoar it. He told' 
t0 8° to sleep, there was nothing. The rattle came again in a few 
*umufco8, and 1 sal up in bed, and distinctly maw tho unago of one of my 
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^brothers (who at the time was in Blackpool) pass from the wl 
ards the door. Time, 2.30 a.m. 

“ I was in good health and spirits. Age eightoen. 

“ I had not seen him for some time. He had not been home for 2 or 3 
months. We heard next morning that he had been taken ill and died about 
2.30 a.m., 

“Three step-brothers and myself slept in the same room. I awakened 
them, but they could not see anything. My father, hearing the talking, 
got out of bed, and came into the room. I told him what I had seen, 
and he got his watch, and said, 4 We will see if we hear anything of him.’ 

Mr. H. adds that this is the only hallucinatory experience he has 
ever had. 

The following corroboration from one of the step-brothers was sent 
by. the collector, Mr. Butterworth, of 1G, Essex Street, Rochdale, who says : 
44 1 regret that I am unable to get more than one signature, as the father is 
dead, and the other two brothers are abroad.” 

“I remember very distinctly my step-brother, J. H., getting up in bed 
one night in August, 1878, and saying he could see an apparition of my 
brother in a kneeling position, and my father coming into the bedroom 
to ask what was the matter. He referred to his watch, and found it 
was about 2.30 a.m. The following morning we received news of my 
brother’s death at the time stated. 

(Signed) “ W. R.” 

“ Witness : S. R.” 


The next case is counted as belonging to a period more than 10 
years ago, since it occurred 15 years before the percipient was asked 
the Census question; but it will be observed that the account waa 
written in 1884, within 10 years of the incident. 


(83. 21.) From Miss Ellen M. Greany (now Mrs. Edwards.) 

Formerly a servant in the family of Miss Porter, at 16, Russell Square 
W.C. 

[This case is reprinted from Phantasms of the Living , Vol. II., p. 54.] 

May 20 th, 1884. 

“ I sat one evening reading, when, on looking up from my book, I dis¬ 
tinctly saw a school friend of mine to whom I was very much attached, 
standing near the door. I was about to exclaim at the strangeness of her 
visit, when, to my horror, there were no signs of anyone in the room but 
my mother. I related what I had seen to her, knowing she could not have 
seen, as she was sitting with her back towards the door, nor did she hear 
anything unusual, and was greatly amused at my scare, suggesting I had read 
too much or been dreaming. 

“ A day or so after this strange event, I had news to say my friend 
no more. The strange part was I did not even know she was ill, much l®** 5 
in danger, so could not have felt anxious at the time on her account, but may 
have been thinking of her: that I cannot testify. Her illness was short* 
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ye ry unexpected. Her mother told me she spoke of me not very 
ng .bg fetfe she died, and wondered 1 had not been to see her, thinking, of 
course, I had some knowledge of her illness, which was not the case. It 
may bo as well to mention she left a small box she prized rather, to be given 
to me in remembrance of her. She died the same evening and about the same 
time that I saw her vision, which was the end of October, 1874. 

“Ellen M. Greany.” 


In answer to an enquiry, Miss Greany adds that this hallucination is the 
only one she has ever experienced. She was then about 15 years old. She 
tells Miss Porter that she went to see her dead friend before the funeral, 
which accords with her statement that she heard the news of the death very 
soon after it occurred ; and there is no reason to doubt that, at the time 
when .she heard the news, she was able correctly to identify the day of her 
vision. 


Her mother corroborates as follows :— 

Acton, July, 1884. 

1 can well remember the instance my daughter speaks of. I know she 
was not anxious at the time, not knowing her friend was ill. I took no notice 
° at the time, as I do not believe in ghosts, but thought it strange the 
Roxt day, when we heard she was dead, and died about the same time that 
l cy daughter saw her. 

“ Margaret Grbany.” 

Mr. Gurney writes :— 

‘ I have seen Ellen Greany, who is a superior and intelligent person, 
m went over her story without prompting, giving an entirely clear and con¬ 
sistent account, and standing cross-examination perfectly.” 

, . c ^ se was known to the collector, Miss Porter, beforehand, but 
o peicipient was not included in the Census because of her experience, and 
select ^ ° ne ^ 108e re ^ erre< * on P* 210 as known beforehand, but not 


^ kkc next case the interval in time between the apparition and 
to h 6WS *k e ^ eat k * s unu sually long, and there is a discrepancy as 
tioj 6 t ^ ie wee k remembered by the percipient; but her recollec- 

1011 ^at the coincidence of the two events was ascertained when the 
s came is clearly corroborated by her husband. 

('107. 20.) From Mi's. Murray. 

Langholm, Upper Norwood, June 13th, 1800. 
tinctl^° m ° ^ summer of 1869, awaking suddenly at night, I dis- 
the ^ a man * n naval uniform, whose features I recognised, standing in 
for S °° 1U ' W ^° 8eeme d to walk behind a curtain. I had not seen the person 
• onu* years, or thought or spoken uf him, 

“ i f n S°od health ; 21 years old. 

fbat tl ^ 8aw an d recognised the face. Some months after, I heard 
, ie person I had seen had died the same night I thought 1 had seen 
m > somewhere at sea. 
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I awoke my husband, told him whom I had seen, and he searchel 
"'^oom and house. 

“ I have never had any other experience, and am not nervous or fanciful. 

“Florence Murray.” 


Mr. Podmore called on Mrs. Murray on March 29th, 1892, and wrote an 
account of his interview the same day as follows :— 

“The vision happened in 1869. The figure seen was that of a young 

man, Mr. -, who had known Mrs. Murray before her marriage. 

The naval uniform with brass buttons, in which the apparition was dressed, 

she had never seen. Mr. -, however, as. she knew, had. left England a 

few months before tho vision, having obtained some appointment on a ship 
—probably purser on a P. and 0. steamer. She showed jne » photograph of 
him—given to her later—in naval uniform, but with gold band and large 
brass buttons. She told her husband what she had seen, and he got up and 
searched the room. 

“ Next day (probably a Saturday) she met the young man's mother at 
the Crystal Palace, and asked if he were quite well. The news of his death 
—by an accident at sea—she saw some three weeks or a month later (she 
thinks), in an evening paper. The vision occurred in the summer of 1869, 
early in the morning, for the room was partly light. 

“No notes were taken of the vision, but she and Mr. Murray talked tho 
matter over when they heard of the death, and came to the conclusion that 
it occurred on the same day, the date of vision being fixed by the fact of her 
going to the Palace on the following day.” 

Mr. Murray’s corroboration was given in answer to Mr. Podmoro's 
request. 

April 3rd , 1892. 

“ Mrs. Murray has advised me of your visit and the purport thereof. 

“ I recollect the circumstance veiy distinctly, but saw nothing myself. 

“I however ascertained that -’s death did occur at that time, as 

nearly as difference of [longitude] will allow. 

“M. Murray.” 

Mr. Podmore wrote to Mr. -’s brother asking for the date of his 

death, and was informed that he died on August 24th, 1869, on one of the 
Royal Mail Company’s steamers, and was buried at sea. August 24th, 1869, 
was a Tuesday ; so that Mrs. Murray’s present impression as to the day of 
her visit to the Crystal Palace is probably at fault. 


The following is again a case of shared or collective hallucination :— 


v (418. 4.) From Mr. H. Sims. 

64, Geach-street, Birmingham, May 20th, 1891. 

“ Sixteen years ago, i had just got into bed, but had not lowered the gas, 
which was brightly burning. My wife and I both saw her aunt walk across 
the room and disappear. The figure was as plain as in life. She lived 
one and a-lialf miles away, and was ill at the time. Next day wo hoard she 
had died about that hour. 

“ My age was 26. 


“Henry Sims.” 
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Sims adds a note to the narrative 
/certify the above to be correct. 

“Eliza Sims.” 

Mr. Sims, who is an engineer in a factory at Birmingham, says that he 
has had no other hallucination, except a non-vocal auditory one, and that 
he was not out of health or in anxiety on either occasion. 

Mr. Myers writes :— 

December 19th, 1891. 

“ I saw Mr. and Mrs. Sims yesterday evening. They seem both of them 
sensible persons. They are quite sure that they saw the figure independently. 
They both saw it move in the same direction. The date was more remote 
than Mr. Sims had at first supposed, viz., January, 1869.” 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 

In the next case the experience is very remote; but the recollection 
both of the percipient and of his wife appeal's to be quite firm and clear. 


(523. 12.) From Mr. John Cass. 

Castleford, Yorkshire, December 1 8th, 1891. 

“[In] May, 1845, in Castleford, Yorks, about 10 p.m., I saw the figure 
°f my sister Isabella pass through the bedroom. [I had] just retired to 
rest—light still burning in bedroom ; [I was] in good health ; age 29 years. 
My sister and I were in great sympathy of spirit. I learned next day that 
she had died at the same hour of above experience, at Barnsley, 17 miles off. 

“ My wife was present at above time, to whom I remarked, ‘My sister 
Isabella is dead, I have just seen her pass through the room.’ My wifo did 
not share the experience. [I have had] no other experience so distinct as 
[the] above. ) v “John Cass.” 


Professor Sidgwick writes : — 

March 18th, 1892. 

“ I called on Mr. John Cass this morning, and also saw his wife. She 
said that she remembered the incident as clearly as fusible. She remem¬ 
bered that her husband said, ‘My sister 7 is dead,’ that she 

answered, ‘How do you know V an* 3 +1 ue replied, ‘She has just passed 
through the room.’ I asked about the coincidence of time. She said, :h 0 y 
generally went to bed about 10, and as she was not yet in bed when the 
apparition was seen by her husband, the time of it was thus approximately 
fixed. It happened on Sunday. They learnt that it coincided! with the 
time of the death by a letter that arrived on Tuesday from another sister, 
Mrs. Cass said that she remembered her husband remarking, when the letter 
had been read, 4 that it would be about the same time.’ The letter was long 
, since burnt. The sister died of consumption, aged 24, near Barnsley, 17 
. miles off. They knew that she was very ill, but had no expectation of her 
death a8 imminent at the time when Mr. Cass saw the apparition. Mr. 
^ass was not inclined to give details about the figure, beyond saying that it 
passed through the room, that he knew it was spiritual, but felt no alarm. 
Mrs. Cass thought that she must have seen it if it had been a real human 
being. He was also reluctant to give details of his other experiences, but 
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id unhesitatingly that this was the only time he saw the apparlfc 
Relative or friend. He thinks that he can make others think of 
and know clairvoyantly what they are doing. He mentioned, and Mrs. Cass 
confirmed, that a daughter living 13 miles off had come to see him, with 
her husband, meaning to take him by surprise, and found dinner specially 
prepared for her and her husband.” 


turn, 


The 10th case in which we have testimony from more than one per¬ 
son who knew of the experience before the news of the death was 
received—viz., Ho. 118.20—will be found in Phantasms of the Living, 
Vol. II. p. 462, where it is numbered 500. We do not reprint it here, 
as there is some doubt whether the hallucination preceded the death by 
four to six hours, or followed it by some 18 or 20 hours. In the latter 
case, it would not of course have been a “ death-coincidence ” according 
to our definition. In this instance the death happened at a distance, 
and was not heard of till some weeks later, as in Mrs. Murray’s expe¬ 
rience above. Under these circumstances, there is naturally more 
doubt about the coincidence when no note is made, since the evidence 
depends on the percipient’s remembering the date of the hallucination 
accurately when the news comes. If the death is heard of by telegram 
or otherwise on the day it occurs, a mistake at the time as to whether 
there was a coincidence or not is almost impossible. The following 9 
cases are instances of this. 


(61. 22.) From Miss C. L. P. 

(The .account was written in May or J une, 1889.) 

44 1 saw my father. Date, Wednesday, April 6th, 1887. Hour, between 
8 and 8.30 a. m. Place, B-. 

4 4 [I was] walking [alone] to school. He w as then dying (or dead) at P—-* 
and I w'as the last person mentioned by him. We were in absolute ignorance 
of his illness. Two telegrams were brought to me at school from my lodgings 
—one saying that he was ill, the second that he w r as dead. 

44 On Sunday, April 3rd, a presentiment of coming trouble took such hold 
of w. chat I went down to a friend, telling her I really could not stay alone, 
as 1 expected to hear every second that somebody belonging to me was dead 
or dying. Sleep was advised as a cure for nervousness, and the presentiment 
wore away completely.” 

Miss P., who was at the time a mistress in a High School, writes 
further that she ha9 never had any other experience of the kind. Her going 
abroad has prevented our obtaining further evidence in the wise, but we have 
ascertained from a local paper of April 14th, 1887, that her father’s death 
occurred, as she states, on April 6th, 1887. v 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 


In the following case there is more than a mere coincidence ; since 
the fact of the death and the position of the dead person were com¬ 
municated to the percipient. 




“ I saw the form of a lady friend lying on a sofa as if dead. I exclaimed, 
‘ Retinha is lying there dead, mother.’ We were living at the time at Rio 
de Janeiro. It was past midnight on the 21st of June, 1S8G. 


“I was doing needlework. Health and spirits good. Age at time, 50. 

“ [It was] Donna R. N., my cousin. She had promised to dine with 
me that very day, but afterwards sent word that she would dine at 
T. ~ She died of congestion of "the brain at the house of the people 
she had gone to visit, shortly after midnight, and was laid out on the sofa. 

I saw her next day exactly in the same position in which I had seen her at 
home. 

“ My mother and a servant [were present]. They did not share the 
experience.” 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 

In the next case—as in the first of this group (Miss P.’s)—the 
probability of thought-transference appears to be increased by the 
statement that the dying person’s thoughts were directed to the 
percipient. 

(645. 11.) From Mr. C. H. Beer. 

Cheltenham, May 29 th> 1893. 

“ My first impression was at a concert at Richmond, Surrey, on Decem¬ 
ber 12th, 1881, when my father appeared to me on the platform at frequent 
intervals the whole time the concert was going on. My father was lying ill 
in Devonshire at the time. He was dressed in his ordinary clothes. I was 
told afterwards that my father had been asking for me at this time. 

“I was in much anxiety about my father, who was very ill at the time, 
but I did not know he was any worse in December than he had been for 
some weeks previously. My age was 27. \ 

“ I again saw my father in the early hours of the morning of the 13th 
December, and was so disturbed that 1 got up and told a footman of it in an 
adjoining room. On returning to my own room I again saw the ligure of 
niy father, leaning over me as I lay in bed, and he remained on and off 
through the night.° I had seen my father the previous July. He died at 
f.30 on the morning of the 13th December, within a short time of his 
a ppearing to me. I did not know of his death till mid-clay on December 

I3th. 

“I have had one hallucination subsequently, of a man whom 1 did not 
reCOgnwe - “Charles H. Beer.” 

Mr. Beer is a butler, in the service of the Rev. Hugh Pearson, at whose 
bouse Dr. Myers saw him on May 30th, 1893. 

Dr. Myers writes, on the same day :— 

“[Mr. Beer] seemed to me a very good witness—eldar and intelligent, 
and not inclined to exaggerate. His master told me be had always heard 
the same story from hi in. He knpw his father was seriously ill (conaiunp. 
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) at the time of his hallucination, December 12th and 13th, b^Jt^ 
ecting him to live over Christmas, when he hoped to go and see him. 

“He says he told a footman at the time about his hallucination before he 
knew of his father’s death (and this footman is now at an unknown address 
in Australia), and also a nurse, who is now dead. I see no hope of getting 
contemporary evidence. He says he wrote down nothing.” 

We have verified the date of death independently. 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 


The frequent recurrence of the apparition, which we find in Mr. 
Beer’s case, is a very unusual feature. (See Chapter VIII., pp. 164-5.) 
The duration of the experience in the next case is no less unusual. 

(450. 18.) From Miss S. R. R. 

August 22nd, 1891. 

“ When my sister died in 1877, she died in Dublin. I was at home ; we 
knew she was very ill, and my father, who was in Dublin, said he would 
telegraph if she grew worse. But that night I saw my sister lying dead 
beside me, and I knew, before wo sent for the telegram, the contents of it. 
It came by post next morning.” 

In answer to our enquiries, Miss R. sent the following more detailed 
account of her experience: — 

September 5 Ik, 1891. 

At the time of my sister’s death, I was sleeping in my mother’s room, 
and my thoughts were very much with my sister, who was dangerously ill in 
Dublin, and just as I lay down, I plainly saw her lying dead beside me, 
with her arm outside the clothes, just as she had died a few hours ago. 
I scarcely slept at all that night, and there my sister lay beside me, and I 
was glad to have her, knowing too well what the contents of the telegram 
would be next morning. 1 Raid nothing of it to anyone, till I was sending 
the groom to the post office for it, and then I said to him, ‘ I know the 
contents of it, Mrs. R. is dead.’ I do not think it would be any use asking 
him any questions— he left my father’s service shortly after, and I am sure 
could not recall events so long jjast. ” 

.Some years after this incident, Miss R. saw' repeatedly apparitions of her 
mother, which she describes as follow's:— 

August 22nd, 189J. 

“My mother died in February, 1882, and for three months after her 
death she used to come to me almost nightly, after I had retired to my 
bed-room. Sometimes she v'ould come up to the bed and bend over me; 
at other times she would stand at the door and beckon to me.” 

Professor Sidgwick writes:— 

March 23rd, 1892. 

*’ J saw Miss R. to-day, and she descril>ed to me her experiences. The 
apparition of her sister was the first hallucination she ever had. It oc¬ 
curred about six hours after her death; she died at four o’clock in the after- 
Miss R. went to bed about 10, and had the vision soon afte*. She 
knew her sister was very ill, but did not think there was immediate danger; 
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er had gone to Dublin to the sister, and had promised to write 
"graph if there was such danger ; but in fact the alarming symptoms 
only manifested themselves half-an-hour before she died. 

“ What she saw was first ‘ something white * on a long cedar chest beside 
her bed; then looking closer it seemed to be her sister in bed; the chest was 
plain bare wood, but it seemed just like a bed. She saw the face distinctly; 
she had put out the candle, but there was a fire in her room; she is quite 
sure that she was awake. She saw it all night whenever she turned to it, 
jifst as if it was a real form. Sh<5 was clearly anxious to give her recollection 
exactly. 

“ The apparitions of her mother wore always completely externalised; she 
appeared just as in life. The first time she appeared standing in the 
doorway, with a gesture as if beckoning to follow, and this was the more 
usual appearance ; but sometimes she came when Miss R. was in bed, and 
seemed to stoop over the bed.” 

The next case is one to which we have referred in Chapter VI . , 
p. 117 , as an instance of gradual development of the apparition. 

(328. 5.; From Dr. A. T. 

His original Russian account has been translated into French by the 
collector, Madame de Holstein. It is undated, but was written not later 
than the early part of 1890. 

“C’4tait en 1874, au commencement du mois de Mars, a Kieff. Entre 7 

8 h. du soir j’4tais assis seul dans ma chambre et je pensais a mon pere. 

3 ’4tais sous 1’infiuence de tr&s tristes pensdep ; voici pourquoi : deux jours 
avant, j’avais lu dans un livre que la maladie qui avait entre autres et4 
reconnuo cliez mon p&re avait assez souvent pour issue une mort subite. 
Conune j’aimai boaucoup mon p&ro, ce quo j’ai lu ne laissait pas de me 
rendre inquiet. J’4tais surtout oppresse le soir dont je parle. Tout k coup je 
conimenqai & distinguer k l’autre bout de la chambre une figure qui, au com¬ 
mencement, semblait etre recouverto d’un brouillard ; en suite la figure do 
mon pere s’est nettement dessinee. Je la voyais nettement, elle me fixait et 
1 expression du visage 4tait trfcs triste. Au bout de trois minutes environ lo 
fantasme (vision) disparut. Le memo jour a 11 h. du soir j’ai re$u do Kr4- 
mentehouk, oil habitait mon p&re, un t414grammo m’annon<;mt qu’il etaib 
serieusement malade. Je vins 3 jours apres a Krementchouk juste pour 
son enterrement. 11 inourut le jour oil j’ai re<;u le t414grammo, pres de 
8 h. du soir. J’avais alors 21 ans. 

4 Je n’ai jamais rien eprouv4 de semblable apres.’’ 

The following letter from Dr. T. to Madame de Holstein gives fuller 
details of the incident :— 

“ En nSponse a vos questions je m’empresso de vous dire que la tristess.e 
que j eprouvai le soir dont il s’agit avait oertainement pour cause la lecture 
tie iaquelle j ai parl4. 

“ Au moment ou■ j’ai vu 1‘apparition j e n ’ai rien fixd, je n’avais pas de 
pomt de rep&re. J’n, regarde par hasard du c6te de la porte. 
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Jo n’ai rien ressenti d’extraordinaire avant l’apparition, aucun^ 
avais pas un sentiment d’attente ; l’idde de voir mon pere n’(r- 
versd mon esprit un seul instant. J’ai commencd par voir une 
grande tache qui n’dtait pas lumineuse, c’dtait comme un nuage, 
comme des vapeurs. En regardant bien, j’ai tout d’abord distingue 
le visage, qui dtait pale, extenud, avait une expression de douleur, et 
dtait tel que je l’ai vu aprds les acces d’angine de poitrine, dont mon pere 
dtait atteint. Aprds le visage j’ai distingud touto la figure de mon pere, de 
grandeur naturelle. II dtait habilld en noir, comme je l’ai vu pour la 
demi&re fois, dtant alld passer a la maison patemelle les vacances de Koel. 

“ Je n’ai pas remarqud sur le visage de mon pdre des cliangements dont 
je n’avais pas connaissance auparavant. 

“ La chambre oil je l’ai vu n’dtait pas bien eclairde, la lampe n’etait pas 
encore allumee, c’dtait dans le jjdnombre d’une soirde de printemps. 

“ Je n’ai pas ressenti de peur, j’dtais dtonnd, stupdfait, et plutdt enclin h 
croire k la prdsence reelle de mon pere qu’a une ‘apparition.’ Quand 
l’apparition disparut, j’ai dprouvd une angoisse excessive, un pressentiment, 
la conviction qu’il devait arriver quelque chose a mon pere. 

“ Jusqu’au moment de l’arrivde du tdldgramme j’dtais sous le coup de 
cette apparition, j’ai meme congu l’idde de partir tout de suite a Krdment- 
chouk. Lorsque j’ai regu le tdldgramme je ne l’ai pas ouvert de suite; je ne 
savais pas d’ou il venait, mais j’dtais convaincu qu’il s’agissait d’un malheur 
arrivd a mon pere. 

“Mon pdre n’a jamais habitd ni frequentd la maison oil je l’ai vu. 
J’habitai alors une chambre garnie. Je ne suis ni hystdrique, ni neurastd- 
nique, et je 1’dtais encore moins en 1874. 

(Signed) A. T., Docteur en Mddecine.” 


Madame de Holstein’s comments on this case, contained in a letter, part 
of which is printed below, express what seems to us a just view as to how 
far it is reasonable to regard anxiety as the cause of this hallucination. 


29, Avenue de Wagram, Paris, August 26th, 1890. 

“J’ai deinande M. T. s’il a parld a quelqu’un de sa vision ; il n’avait 
rdpondu que non. 

“Quant aux causes rdelles de l’apparition, elles resteront douteuses dans 
le cas en question, comme du rcste dans beaucoup d’autres cas. Pour moi, 
le cas du Dr. T. est surtout intdressant parcequ’il vient d’une personne par- 
faitement saine d’csprit et de nerfs, instruite, sceptique, sans iddes prdcongues. 
Il me semble aussi qu’il est trds difficile de chercher l’explication de cette 
vision dans l’inquidtude que M. T. dprouvait. Il n’est pas arrivd l’age de 
40 ans sans Gtre plusieurs fois inquiet pour ceux qui lui dtaient chers; pour- 
quoi n’avait il pas d’autres visions ? 

“Mais tout ceci constitue une sdrie de preuves morales, subject! ves si 
vous voulcz, et vous avez mille fois raison de faire une rdserve.” 

The evidential value of the next case depends on the great exact¬ 
ness of the coincidence—it will bd seen that the evidence of its 
exactness is strong. 
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From Dr. B. G. 

Rio de Janeiro, September ls£, 1891. 

* I saw very distinctly the apparition of a friend passing in front of 
a looking glass. I was then in bed. I lived at the time in Rio de Janeiro. 
It was, I believe, about 3 a. m. I told my wife at the time to look at the 
watch. This occurred November 21st, 1873. 

“ I was lying awake in bed. My health was good at the time. .Wo had 
taken it in turns to sit up with the sick man whose phantasm appeared, but 
I‘had rested from my watching. I was 57 years old. 

“ The appearance coincided, as nearly as we could make out, with the 
moment of death. It was that of a friend, Sn. A., whom I had visited 
the night before. I had sat up with him on previous nights, and therefore 
knew that he was seriously ill. 

“My wife was present, but sleeping. I woke her, told her what I had 
seen and asked her to look at the watch. My son, who had been watching 
by the decedent, and who had witnessed the death, returned at 6 a.m. I 
told him, much to his surprise, that I knew Sn. A, had expired at 3 a.m. He 
confirmed it. ” 

This case was known to the collector beforehand. 


The next is again a case in which there was a veridical element 
besides the coincidence,—viz., the dress of the apparition, which, 
unknown to the percipient, resembled that of the decedent. 


(571. 14.) 


From Mrs. Belcher. 

Apsley House, Gloucester, September 26th > 1891. 

“When I was about 19 years old, an old friend of my mother’s, Mr. 
^ ilson, 1 came to live near us. He had just lost his wife and wa:i himself in 
consumption, with no chance of permanent recovery. He was in the habit 
of coming to our house in a bath-chair every morning, when he was well 
enough, and having a rest and a little luncheon. One day he came as usual, 
but looking much better and in particularly good spirits. On the evening of 
that day, about 9 o’clock (it was quite dusk), I was sitting at supper with my 
mother and aunt in the dining-room, with my back to the window, and facing 
an old-fashioned sideboard. I distinctly saw Mr. Wilson standing, resting 
his elbow on the sideboard and his face on his hand ; he had no coat on, and 
I was particularly struck by noticing that the back of his waistcoat was made 
of a very shiny material. I felt as though I could not take my eyes off him, 
and my aunt, noticing that I looked terrified, asked me what was the matter 
etnen disappeared. Within an hour a messenger came to fetch my mother, 
e nig ier that Mr. W. had broken a blood vessel and was dying. We went J 
round just in time to see him alive, and he was lying on the bed, oh his 
81 L ?c m! - {0U ! ? eoatl and weai ’ing a waistcoat with a particularly shiny back. , 

, , V . lblon 80 uun t’rved me that for months I was unable to go about 

the house alone even in the daytime. This is perfectly correct, not in any 
way exaggerated. P ?4 Ada Bklchek.” 


confidence* ^ ^ a * 8WmfM * name * real name of the gentleman wae given u: 
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December 22nd , 1891. 



“I have to-day seen Mrs. Belcher, an excellent witness. Her mother 
had been very kind to the invalid, and he left souvenirs to mother and 
daughter—some cabinets, which I saw, to the daughter. The date must 
have been 20 or 25 years ago. 

“ The figure looked quite solid ; it gazed into the room, but not at Mrs. 
Belcher. The back of the waistcoat was clearly seen, a black shining 
material. Mrs. Belcher had never seen the decedent without his coat. 

“ She has had one other slight experience—perhaps a mere illusion. Her 
nerves were much shaken by the apparition of Mr. Wilson, and one day, soon 
afterwards, while looking in the glass, she thought she saw in the glass her 
mother looking over her shoulder—in the dress which she was wearing at 
the time. Mrs. Belcher does not regard this as a full-blown hallucination.” 

In the next case the percipient knew of the illness of the brother 
whose figure appeared to him; but we see no reason to doubt his 
assertion that the knowledge was not attended by serious anxiety. 

(452. 10.) From Mr. Alexander Sherar. 

5, Wellwood-street, Amble, Northumberland, September loth , 1891. 

“ About 27 years ago, when about 11 years of age, one morning at aboiit 
11 o'clock, going downstairs on my way to work I met a figure which I instantly 
recognised as that of my brother, who had fallen into the water a few days 
previously, and was lying ill at his house about 200 yards oft'. 1 was 
accustomed to see [him] daily. He seemed to have just comp out of the 
water, as the water was running from him. I was startled and ran into the 
house and told my mother, who, knowing my brother was confined to bed, 
ran to bis house, and found that he had died about the time I saw him. 

“ I was in good health, and in no grief or anxiety. No one [was] with me 
at the time. My present age is 38. 


“Alexander Sherar.” 


Mr. Sherar has had one other veridical Imllucination, which we have 
classed as a “vision.” It is included in the 62 death-coincidences, and is 
interesting as being of the nature of a crystal-vision, and also in connexion 
with his former experience. It is therefore printed here, to keep the two 
together, but the coincidence is not so certain as in the first case, since the 
news of death may not have been received till some time later. He describes 
it thus : — 

“When about 20 years of age, on board ship in the North Sea (about/ 
July, 1873 ?), about 6 to 8 p.m., while I was at the wheel I was startled by 
seeing reflected in the face of the compass the face of a young lady to whom 
I was to be married on my return home. On arrival at Berwick next day I 
learnt that the lady had died about the time I saw her. I was not at [the] 
time of seeing [the] face aware she was ill.” 

The following account of an interview with Mr. Sherar, on September 
16th, 1891, is given by Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, from notes taken At 
the time:— 1 1 
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/• Sherar is a sailor. He struck us as having a very vivid recollectin' 
experiences. He was starting to go down the stairs when lie saw the 
fe of his brother coming up. They met on the landing, where the stairs 
turned. The figure stopped, and Mr. Sherar, knowing it could not really 
be his brother, turned at once and ran back to tell his mother. He did not 
look round again, and did not see the figure after he turned. Ho did not 
see his brother drawn out of the water : indeed, he had not seen him at 
all since he fell in and became ill. He did not think him so seriously ill 
that there was any need to go. His mother and all his family are dead, so 
that no corroboration can be obtained. 

• “ At the time of his second experience he lived at Shields, and so did the 
young lady. He heard of her death by letter from a friend, who wrote to 
him at once. Tho letter came after he Landed at Berwick. He believes the 
writer of the letter to be dead, and the crew, to whom he probably 
mentioned the vision, are scattered. No corroboration can be obtained. 
When the letter came he believes he made out the coincidence of time. He 
was not anxious and was not specially thinking of her when he saw the face. 
The illness was short and he knew nothing of it. After seeing the face ho 
foreboded evil. It was getting dusk when he saw it. He lias had no other 
experiences of tho kind except these two/’ 

These cases were not known to the collector beforehand. 


The next case is very like Dr. B. G/s, given on p. 237; and in the 
same way depends for its evidential value on the exactness of the 

coincidence. 

(385. 20,) From Mrs. C. S. 

January 1st , 1891. 

‘ At 5 a.ni., September 23rd, 1855, I saw my grandfather stand by me. 
Throe hours and-a-half afterwards I learnt that he died at that exact time. 

^1 was sitting up through the night. I wus nearly twenty-one. 

I had a friend sharing my watch and pressed her arm and whispered 
the fact and hour to her as a witness to the truth of it. 

“ [I have] never [had any other hallucinations]/’ 

In answer to further enquiries, Mrs. S. writes : — 

“I knew my grandfather was ill. He had been sat up with fpr a week. 

I did not specially expect his death that night. My youngest sister was also 
1 , in another house, and a friend and I were sitting up with her. 

The house we lived in was across a small park from my grandfather’s ; 
it would take from five to ton minutes to go from one to the other. 

[I am] certain [of the coincidence] because a clock struck five witjhin a 
mmuto or so of my grandfather’s being with me, and I whispered the hour 
to my friend, bidding her remember it. 

'~ l a « reat change incur family, and is, therefore, well 
remembered, though so long ago. 

t , '■ 1 ™ e ” t, ,Ue<1 , the malterto m y parents, as my father spoke on entering 

ZUJSiSS T f!‘ «* skrfiJL-. to*, but tm thi 

^ ^ 81 en ^ ai $ alone of waking inmates of that room/* 
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lince giving this account, Mrs. S. has been abroad, so that we have! 
table to make her personal acquaintance. 

The case was not known beforehand to the collector. 



The last case we shall include in this group is remote, and the per¬ 
cipient was young at the time ; but Mr. McKechnie is a careful 
witness, and if his recollection is substantially accurate, the evidence 
both of the hallucinatory and of the coincidental nature of the 
experience appears quite unmistakable. 


(191. 3.) From the Rev. C. C. McKechnie. 

43, Stanhope-road, Darlington, September 24 th, 1889. 

“ I was about 10 years of age at the time, and had for several yeai^s been 
living with my grandfather, who was an elder in the Kirk of Scotland, and 
in good circumstances. He was very much attached to me, and often 
expressed his intention of having me educated for the ministry in the Kirk. 
Suddenly, however, lie was seized with an illness, which in a couple of days 
proved mortal. At the time of his death, and without my having any appre¬ 
hension of it, I happened to be at my father’s house, about a mile off. I 
was leaning in a listless sort of way against the kitchen table, looking, 
upwards at the ceiling, and thinking of nothing in particular, when my 
grandfather’s face appeared to grow out of the ceiling, at first dim and 
indistinct, but becoming more and more complete until it seemed in every 
respect as full and perfect as I had ever seen it. It looked down upon mo, 
as I thought, witli a wonderful expression of tenderness and affection. 
Then it disappeared, not suddenly, but gradually ; its features fading and 
becoming dim and indistinct, until I saw nothing but the bare ceiling. 

I spoke at the time of what I saw to my mother, but she made no account 
of it, thinking probably it was nothing more than a boyish vagary. In 
about 15 or 20 minutes after seeing the vision, a boy came running breath¬ 
less to my father’s with the news that my grandfather had just died. 

“ I have never been able to persuade myself that the vision was purely 
subjective. I have rather been inclined to think that the explanation is 
to be sought in my grandfather’s exceptionally strong love for me, impelling 
and enabling him to bring himself into connection with me, at the moment 
of his death, in the way I have stated. It was at Paisley where the above 
occurred. 

“To the best of my recollection this is a correct statement. 

“ Colin Campbell McKechnie.” 

On being asked for an approximate date, Mr. McKechnie writes:— 

“To the best of my recollection the boyish vision— if I may so civil it— 
occurred in 1830 or 1831. The Register of Deaths kept in the Gaelic 
Chapel of Paisley, if consulted, wuuld enable one to fix the date. Grand¬ 
father lived in Sneddon-street, and his name was John McKechnie. 

u Colin C. McKechnie.” 

Professor Sidgwiek called on Mr. McKechnie on September 23rd, 1891, 
and writes on the same day / 
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McKechnie has had no other experience of the kind, except that I 
;a voice, which was ‘between sleeping and waking.’ In the case 
of his vision of his grandfather’s face he was certainly awake. 

“He believes that he was in no anxiety about his grandfather’s illness, 
though he was aware of it. 

“He has often told the story, but no corroboration is now possible, all 
those who could have corroborated being no longer living. 

“ I saw an account written by. Mr. Kendall (the collector), on November 
2nd, 1870, from memory, a day or two after hearing it from Mr. McKechnie. 
This is briefer, but corresponds in all essential respects with t\\£ narrative 
given above, except that the news of t^e death is said to have come ten 
minutes after.” 


Wc»add one more case in which the action taken in consequence 
of the apparition shows it to have been at the time of an. impressive 
character, and makes it improbable that any mistake could have been 
made as to the coincidence when the death was heard of. No 
corroboration is now obtainable. 

(579. 25.) From Mrs. A. 

Mrs. A. is the wife of the percipient in the case numbered (579. 24.). 

(The account was written in 1892.) 

“En 1867 je vivais a Toula (ville de gouvemement). Le 24 du mois 
d’Octobre, je me rendis au village Lanky, h, 100 verstes de Toula; vers 
10 heures du soir jo me mis au lit, tout en continuant la conversation avec 
la mere de l’intendant de ce bien, qui se faisait un lit dans la m&me chambre. 
Vondant quo oette femme me tournail le dos, en arrangeant les coussins de 
son lit, et continuait de me parlor (je me rappclle tres bien de ce moment), je 
via tout h coup au dessus de moi, tout au devant do mes yeux, une main, la 
paume tournee vers moi, passer lentement devant mes yeux et disparaitre. 
La chambre 6tait encore eclair^e, de fa^on quo jo pus tr&s bien reconnaitre 
dans cetto main la main do mon p&re, vivant alors k Moscou, dans sa propre 
maison. Depuis plusieurs anuses il <*tait malade do phthisie, mais son etat 
n’inspirait rien d’alarmant, et je l’avais vu deux mois avant cet accident, 
de fis part immddiatement h la nifere de I’intendant de ce que jo vonais de 
voir, et I’ impression qu’un malheur m'attcndait etait si forte que, quoiqu’k 
peine arrivde a la campagne, le lendemain, de grand matin, je nie mis en 
route pour revenir en ville. Arriv4e a Toula, oil j’occupai un appartenient, 
je trouvai une dep&che de ma mere, par laquelle elle m’infoiniait que mon 
p&re venait d« mourir le 24 Octobre, k 11 heures du matin.” 

This case was not known to the collector beforehand. 

If the reader has perused all the cases we have presented to him 
in this chapter, he has had before him 26 of the 62 death-coincidences 
(not including the second case of No. 452 10) For another (No. 118 
20) we have referred him to Phantom* of the Living; aud three 
more, viz. No*. 407. 3, 460. 1, and 692. 2, are printed in .ther chapters 
to illustrate different points (see pp. 129, 288 and 115). We have not 

ft 
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>ught it worth while to print more specimens of this class, tty 
'we keep the rest for reference. 

The 26 given in this chapter seem to us, on the whole, the best 
evidentially. It is, of course, difficult to draw the line, and probably 
some of those omitted might be thought by others more impressive 
than some which we have included; but the evidential value of many 
of the unprinted cases is not very great. When, however, it is 
remembered that the 62 cases are simply all the cases which, in the 
answers to our circular of enquiry, have been reported to us as death- 
coincidences among the recognised visual phantasms, leaving out those 
only which belong to the classes specified on pp. 209-10, it will be 
obvious that their value as evidence must vary considerably. Some of 
the cases are very remote ; others are vaguely and inadequately des¬ 
cribed ; many are without corroboration or confirmation of any kind, the 
persons who could have given corroboration in many cases being dead, 
or having been lost sight of. That in some among so many the close¬ 
ness of coincidence is exaggerated, we might safely assume h priori. 
But we have now to show that indirect evidence of such exaggeration 
is afforded by the distribution of the cases in time, since there is 
good reason for believing the remoter cases to be too numerous in 
proportion to the recent ones. 

If the 62 death-coincidences are divided into those that occurred 
within 10 years of the answering of the Census question and those that 
occurred earlier, it will be found that the number in the recent period 
is 11, and in the remoter period 51. Now the average age of the pei * 
cipientsat the time of answering the question was 46 years, 1 and as we 
have not included experiences occurring at ages under 10, this gives an 
average period of 36 years over which the 62 death-coincidences are 
distributed. If we assume that death-coincidences are equally likely 
to occur at all ages from 10 years old upwards, and—unlike the 
average hallucination—equally likely to be remembered, however 
remote, then 62 divided by 3*6, or about 17, is the number which 
should have occurred, out of the 62, in the most recent ten years (a period 
which, as our percipients are all over 20 years of age, is common to 
them all), leaving 45 for the remote period. This is a very different 
proportion from the actual one. We cannot, of course, expect the 
proportion to conform so exactly to the average as we should were 
wv dealing with a larger number of percipients, but 51 remote experi' 
ences should on an average imply 19 or 20 recent ones instead of l l> 
and that the recent experiences should by chance alone be not much 
over half the most probable number in proportion to the remote ones 


1 It in thus higher than the average age of our informants generally, which is 
40 years. (See p. 530 
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likely. If we look at it the other way, we should infer from 

_^recent cases that there were really about 29 remote ones ; and 

that some 22 of those reported were not death -coincidences at all. 
Our numbers are, however, too small to justify us in drawing this 
inference with any confidence; especially as, if we included second-hand 
cases, we should add 3 to the period, within ten years, and only 2 to 
the remoter period. Moreover, we ought not to lose sight of the fact 
that there are probably special causes tending to reduce the number of 
recent cases that come to our knowledge. It is not improbable that 
some may have been withheld from us, owing to a natural reluctance 
to make public experiences which have strongly affected the emotions, 
especially recently. 1 Still we have also to take into account the 
possibility that one or two of the recent cases given were not really 
death-coincidences. 2 

On the whole, in view of the evidential defects of many of the 
oases, we are disposed, in order to be on the safe side, to accept a 
reduction to the extent above suggested, and to estimate the whole 
number of death-coincidences at 40, instead of 62. From this number 
we propose, for the purpose of calculating the probability of chance 
coincidence, to make a further reduction of 8, as a very ample allowance 
for the selection which, we must assume, may have occurred in some 
coses.3 

Before concluding this chapter, we must explain to what extent we 
have made the personal acquaintance of the percipients, and talked 
over their experiences with them, which it has been our wish to do as 
far as possible in veridical cases. Out of the 62 percipients in the 
death-coincidences we are now considering, we have interviewed 21, 


,:^l 


] From ono of our informants who answered “Yes,” no further particulars oould be 
obtained, because the experience was connected with the recent death of her brother. 
This may have been a death-coincidence not reported. One alleged death-coincidence 
was withheld, though related verbally to the collector, because, not having mentioned 
it to her friends at the time, the percipient was unwilling to make it public now. 

2 One of those cut out as a auspicious case, aee next Chapter, pp. 246*7, is a recent 
case in which the coincidence is not clearly made out. 

3 We arrive at this number thus: out of 65 cases, as stated on p. 210, 19 WG re 
known beforehand to the collector, 26 unknown, and of 20 we cannot say whether 
they wore known or not. Assuming these 20 to be divided between known and 
unknown cases in the same proportion as the 45 of which we have information, wo 
may take 9 as known beforehand. We have therefore 28 known beforehand. Of thW 
a ' we , saw ’ 5 "' ot f certainly not selected and 3 certainly selected, leaving 20 which 
must be regarded as doubtful. As express instructions were given not to select, it will 
be an outside estimate to assume that half of these were selected, i.c., less than 10 out 
of 62 (besides the 3 known to have been selected, which we excluded at the outset) 
Ai the ' ,3 arB noW reduce ?-*>y «* allowance for exaggoration-to 40, and as there s 
no reason o suppose selection to have operated rmue n unexaggerated than in 

'zzx&z. z sir *• 
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3 others had been similarly questioned by Mr. Gurney. 1 
others, 22 were practically inaccessible to us on account of residence 
abroad, 5 on various grounds refused to see us, 2 have apparently 
changed their address and cannot be got at; in 6 cases out of the 
remaining 9, it has not on the whole appeared to us worth making a 
troublesome journey to see the percipients, either because of the length 
of time since the incident, or because it was vaguely remembered, or 
for unavoidable reasons badly evidenced; finally, (in 3 cases) we have 
thought the collectors’ investigations sufficient. 

The general result of the interviews we have had in these and other 
cases has been decidedly satisfactory, leading, in almost all cases, to a 
favourable view of the carefulness and desire for accuracy of the 
witnesses. In 2 cases, a flaw in the evidence, which had not been 
observed by the witness, was detected, one being No. 656. 26 (see p. 370), 
already referred to, reported as a death-coincidence, but proving to be 
an apparition after death, but before the death was known ; and the 
other, No. 460. 1 (see p. 288), which we have still counted as a death- 
coincidence, but where there is a discrepancy as to the day of the week. 
But, in most cases, the interview decidedly adds to the evidential value 
of the story, at least in the interviewer’s own mind. 


1 In 15 out of the 20 case* iu this Chapter, the percipients have been that* 
questioned. 
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CHANCE COINCIDENCE. 

We are now in a position to estimate the improbability that the 
death-coincidences are due to chance. 

- The fact that each of us only dies once, enables us to calculate 
definitely the probability that that death will coincide with any other 
given event, such as the recognised apparition of the dying person. 
Taking as a basis for calculation the average annual death-rate for 
England and Wales for the ten years 1881 to 1890, as given in the 
Registrar General’s Report for 1890, namely, 19‘15 per thousand, we 
get as the probability that any one person taken at random would die 
on a given day, 19T5 in 365,000, or about 1 in 19,000. This, 
then, may be taken as the general probability that he will die on the 
day on which his apparition is seen and recognised, supposing that 
there is no causal connection between the apparition and the death. 
We ought therefore to find that out of 19,000 apparitions of living 
persons, or persons not more than 12 hours dead, one is a death- 
coincidence,—occurs, that is, on the day of the death of the person 
seen, and within 12 hours of the death on either side. 

The number of apparitions of living persons (including persons not 
more than 12 hours dead, if they are not known to the percipient to be 
dead) in the present collection is 381 ; viz., 352 realistic apparitions, 
(see Table 1V.), 20 cases, classed as incompletely developed, where the 
tiguie or portion of a human figure seen is recognised as representing 
a liv ing acquaintance, and 9 visions 1 in vfhich a living acquaintance 
appears. But among the percipients in these cases there are some who 
have experienced more than one hallucination. When these are all 
specified and enumerated, no confusion in our numbers can, of course, 
arise, because each apparition of a recognised human being is counted 
among the 381. But the cases where our informants have experienced 
several or many untnumerated hallucinations, some or all of which 
were or at least may have been— apparitions of living persons, 
introduce an element of uncertainty into the numbers which would 
complicate the calculation of the proportion of coincidental to non- 
eoincideutal cases. For the purpose of the present discussion, there¬ 
fore, it seemed best to omit them altogether 

There are 28 percipients who have had such unenumerated experi¬ 
ences among those whose experiences are included in the 381, and the 
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mber o£ cases to be cut out on their account is 31, 1 of which 
ueath-coincidences, and were, as it will be remembered, omitted in 
estimating the death-coincidences in the last chapter. Omitting these 
31 cases, our number becomes 350. 

We now come to the most important correction we have to make- 
that for lapse of memory. It was shown in Chapter III. that the 

proportion of hallucinations (including perhaps doubtful hallucinations) 
which is forgotten or ignored is probably very large. If oblivion 
affected death-coincidences to the same extent that it affects the 


average of visual hallucinations, it would be unnecessary for us to 
take it into account—since the ratio of the two would not be altered 
by it. But this is not the case,—as is proved by the distribution in 
time of the alleged death-coincidences reported (see last chapter, 
p. 242), and as might be assumed from the fact that the coincidence 
would itself impress the hallucination on the memory. Indeed, it is 
clear that the evidence before us does not entitle us to assume that any 
death-coincidences at all are forgotten. They may be, and the absence 
of any indication of it may be due to the withholding of recent cases, 
but we have no sufficient grounds for assuming this. The whole 
correction required for oblivion ought, therefore, to be applied to the 
350 recognised apparitions of living persons with which the death- 
coincidences are to be compared. What this correction should be, is 
not quite a simple question, as the discussion in Chapter III. (pp. 63-6) 
showed. The conclusion there arrived at was that in order to form 
a fair estimate of the whole number of visual hallucinations occurring 
to persons over 10 years of age, we should multiply the number reported 
by 6£, if we included what we there called “suspicious cases,” that is, 
experiences which must be regarded as doubtfully hallucinatory on cer¬ 
tain specified grounds, but that the multiplier would be 4 if we excluded 
these suspicious cases from consideration. Now it is to be observed 
that such suspicious cases are particularly prevalent among the 
reported apparitions of living persons, so that, if we estimate the 
whole number of these by multiplying the reported number by 6|, the 
proportion of trivial and doubtfully hallucinatory experiences will bo 
even larger than with the visual hallucinations in general ; whereas 
among the 62 death-coincidences discussed in the last chapter, there are 
only two cases of which the hallucinatory character is doubtful 2 * * * on the 


1 Of those, 5 occurred within one year from the time of answering the Census 
question, 13 others within ten years, 8 are more remote, and 5 are undated. Of the 
death-coincidences thus cut out, 2 occurred within the last ten years, 4 were more re¬ 
mote and 1 is undated. 

2 Taking the three specified grounds of suspicion named ai p. 84, viz., («) d 10 

figure seen at some distance either out of doors or in a public room ; (6) the figure seen 

passing outside the door of the room in which the percipient was, or seen inside the 

room when the percipient passed outside it; and ( c ) seen iu a bad light and under 
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fpecified. This being so, it is more correct to compare the death- I 
ihces with the estimated number of recognised hallucinations, 
oimtting the suspicious cases on both sides; and this latter number we 
obtain, for the reasons given in Chapter III., pp. 63-5, by subtracting 
from the reported number 8 per cent, for experiences occurring under 
the age of ten, 1 and multiplying the remainder by 4. The number of 
recognised apparitions thus obtained is 1,288, or, let us say, 1,300. 

We concluded in the last chapter that, after making ample allow¬ 
ance for possible exaggeration and selection, it would be safe to reckon 


■32 death-coincidences. To be on the safe side, let us assume—what is 
l very improbable—that the two suspicious cases are both among these 
32 and exclude them. We have then 30 death-coincidences in 1,300 
cases, or about 1 in 43. But chance would, as we have seen, produce 
death-coincidences at the rate of 1 in 19,000 apparitions of recognised 
living persons, and 1 in 43 is equivalent to about 440 in 19,000, or 440 
times the most probable number. Or, looking at the matter in a 
diiFeieut way, we should expect that if death-coincidences only occur 
by chance, it will require 30 times 19,000, or 570,000 apparitions of 
iving persons, to produce 30 such coincidences, and of these we may 
assume that about a quarter, or 142,500 would be remembered. We 
should therefore expect to have to collect 142,500 cases instead of 350, 
m order t% obtain by chance 30 death-coincidences. 

If we include the suspicious cases, and accordingly multiply the 
reported number of cases by 6|, we get about 1 death-coincidence in 

• * i' e ’> a bout 292 times the most probable number. 

This is the case if we take, as we have done, death-coincidences to 
a «ean an apparition occurring on the same day as the death of the 
person seen ; that is within 12 hours of the death. But as a matter 

act, the great majority of the coincidences are believed by the 

» P r UtS 1° bC Cl ° Ser than thlS} ** ma * be see11 b ? exa ™ining the 62 
- 8 '° 1 .. ^ printed ones) discussed in the last chapter. The 
mpio ),\ )ilit y of the apparition occurring by chance within an hour 

* * 4.1 • * 1S ’ course, twelve times as great as that of its occurring 

within 12 hours of it. 


We conclude then 


that the number of death-coincidences in our 


the first nlace thm ° 8l ?° h as to excl ude the possibility of mistake, we tine 

Ko. 379.24, n 225° U h * occurre d out of-doors at all (or 5 if wo incl 

Window), and of ' these* l appeare<i out-of-doors, being seen throug] 

<listance.” Under head'T 0116 00,1168 under the category of “seen at w 
Possibly to put one case, but noTnT amon & the and under head (c) we ou 

1 The reasons for excluding thel! h*f . , 

oblivion are given in Chapter III r estimating the correction required 
p. 209), excluded from the nutate/f are also, it will be remembered, 
«to compare the whole number of reeo^ r^^'ooincidtnoes with which we are ab 
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/Collection, if our estimate of them is accepted as fair, is not difcgj 
^Chance. This will not be maintained by anyone with the most 
elementary acquaintance with the doctrine of chances. The opponent 
of a telepathic or other supernormal explanation must take one of 
three other lines of argument. He must either (1) maintain that the 
alleged" coincidences are misrepresented as such to a much larger 
extent than we have allowed for, or (2) that they have been sought 
after by the collectors, and illegitimately introduced into the collection 
to a much larger extent in proportion to non-coincidental cases than 
we have allowed for ; or (3) admitting that the coincidences really 
exist in a proportion- sufficient to prove a causal connection between 
the apparition and the death of the person seen, he may maintain that 
this connection is not telepathic, but consists in a condition favourable 
to hallucination being produced in the percipient in some normal way 


by the circumstances of the case. 

The first of these lines of argument can only be met by reference 
to the evidence on which each case rests. This in 2G—or in fact 31 

_cases is before the reader, and he must form his own estimate. We 

need only point out here that the evidence must break down in 
wholesale way in order to destroy our argument. For the margin pn 
the side against chance is very large, even one death-coincidence being 
more than we should be justified in expecting chance to produce in a 
collection ten times the size of ours. 

As to the second line of argument, we have only to remind the 
reader that in 26 of the death-coincidences, of which 16 are printed 
in the last chapter, our collectors report that they had no previous- 
knowledge of the percipient’s experience. We may add that in 11 of 
these cases—of which 8, viz., Nos. 425. 12, 442.17, 381.4, 383.24, 
379.24, 61.22, 452. 10 (two cases), are among the 27 printed in the 
last chapter — we have — besides the marking of the returns in 
accordance with our instructions — the positive statement of the 
collector, confirmed in most cases by circumstances mentioned by him 
when questioned, that lie did not know of the experience when the 
question was put to the percipient. The number of these cases is 
alone sufficient to destroy the argument for chance coincidence, and 
as stated on p. 210, we have strong ground for believing that in some 
of the cases in which it is known that the collector was aware of tho 
experience, this knowledge had no influence on his selection of the 


informant. 

The third line of argument—that death-coincidences really exisi 
and are not due to chance, but that the causal connection between* 
hallucination and death is not telepathic,—requires careful examination- 
We saw in Chapter IX., that certain mental and physical states of 
the' pevcipient are to some extent favourable to hallucinations, and 
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11 be no doubt that the form of any hallucination that ma^ 

__ likely to be determined by the subject with which the mind of 

the percipient is occupied. If, therefore, any mental tension—whether 
it be anxiety, grief, awe, anxious alertness to act lightly in an emer¬ 
gency, or any other such psychological condition—, or any overwrought 
state of nerves be produced in the percipient by the dying person’s 
state, it is proper to regard it as a possible cause of the hallucination 
and examine it accordingly. -But the case can obviously only arise if 
the percipient is aware of the dying person’s condition, and, whatever 
be the effect of emotion, telepathy will still have to be called in to- 
explain the existence of at least 19 cases among the 62 death-coinci¬ 
dences of which 10 are included in the last chapter, 1 in which it 
is positively stated, or clearly implied, that the illness had not been 
leard of at all by the percipient at the time of the apparition. To 
t iese v e may reasonably add those cases where though there was (or, 
east, so fai as we know, may have been) knowledge of illness, there 
'vas none of danger, and where it is expressly stated, or clearly implied, 
lat there was no anxiety. Such are cases where the percipient either 
>e lt j Ves tlle lllness 'to be trifling, or where it is a long chronic illness 
not known to be approaching a crisis, and where he cannot therefore 
e . s ^PP° se <* to be emotionally affected. These are 18 in number, of 
whmho are included in the hist chapter.2 AVith them we may reckon 
o/ 9. 24 (see p. 223), where the death was due to suicide, but where 
\\e cannot be sure that it was not preceded by illness, and No. 307.20 
p 129), where there is no reason to suppose that there was more- 
m, ^ ^ lan 18 us ual when our friends are on a voyage. 

in J.-Trr “° Cases ’ 0f which 8 M ' e includ ed m°the last chapter,* 
assume th f+S”® 8 ® WaS kn ° Wn t0 be (lan S erous . w in which we cannot 
otherwise US UOt k nown > anc * ^ 4 111 w bich the percipient was 
extent i', T-°\ °‘i ^ allxious or troubled ab °nt the decedent. The 
mind in these *3 “ aimety . or troulble really occupied the percipient’s 
to estim * / CaSeS varies considerably and is sometimes difficult 

, , 1,1 some cases (e-y-, Nos. 450.18 and 328 . 5 ), the anxiety 

seriou/tllnefrf' ° fcherS ^ N °‘ 423 - 25 )- the knowledge of the 
,s does not seem to have produced emotional anxiety in 


(l>. 

case 


• .a5°88ft?i 3li2 - 21 (P‘ 217 >- 1JT - 23 (P- 2l8 ). 370.24 

P* 238). Thesecks^'fl ,';,! ) ; <> , 1 - 22( P- 232 >- 730.24 (p. 233), 452.10 {second 

/ tha A..11 / - * * 710110 of thpin Im.h... ... hntnnrp Kaam , ..1 


23S) These --* U* 01*22 (p. 23: 

by the collector. I n 7 of f}° nC>ne t * lem un< l er suspicion of having been selected 
iem we have positive evidence to the contrary 


2 Nos. 425. 12 (n 21 n 01- n , 

’ ' ’ > - 9 (p ’ 224 h 418.4 (p. 230), 571.14 (p. 237), 452.10- 


(first case, p.238), 579. 25 (p. 241). ! 

3 Nos. 422. 25 (p. 227) »> 

(p. 235), 735.« ( p , 237 }> 33^ ‘645.11 (p. 2.33), 450.18 (p.234), 323. 


are two of them. 
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ercipient at all, on account of the absence of emotional relaj^ 
^fctltween the percipient and the decedent; but though this makes 
the anxiety — if it can be called so — less important, it also makes a 
telepathic explanation less plausible, so that we had better consider 
together all the cases where there was knowledge of serious illness, 
whether this knowledge produced emotional anxiety or not, or where 
there is reason to think that the percipient’s mind was specially 
occupied with the decedent. 

The question before us is : granting that anxiety and other 
emotions, or concentration of the mind on particular persons, are 
causes of hallucinations representing the person exciting the state of 
mind, ought we to assume that where such a state,— let us say 
anxiety,—is present, it sufficiently accounts for a death-coincidence? 
It is clear that the answer must largely depend on the duration of the 
anxiety as compared with the interval between the hallucination and 
the death. If the anxiety remains much the same for several days, 
the hallucination will not occur on the day of the death, and at no 
other time during that period, without some reason other than the 
anxiety, and, similarly, if the anxiety is unchanged for several hours 
and the hallucination occurs within a few minutes of the death, the 
coincidence, if frequent, needs accounting for. There may, no doubt, 
be cases where a period of culmination of emotion or fatigue occurs at 
the time of death comparable in duration to the interval between 
death and hallucination, and when this is so, the subjective causation 
of the hallucination may be regarded as equally probable with the tele¬ 
pathic. But this does not happen to be the case in any of the death- 
coincidences with which we are now concerned, and in our opinion, 
therefore, anxiety will not account for even those in our collection in 


which it was acute. 1 

It must be regarded as confirmatory of this view that, out of the 
50 apparitions in the whole collection that occurred to our informants 
during anxiety (or presumable anxiety) of the percipient about the 
person whose figure was seen, 31- are reported to have coincided with 
the latter’s death—a proportion which must be greatly in excess of 


1 The strongest instance of anxiety, is perhaps No. 407.2. The death had been 
hourly expected since the morning. From noon till evening, the percipient had 
watched by her dying cousin, and then had to return to her own house next door to 
rest, in preparation for her work next day as a teacher. Some time after she was in 
bed, she saw the figure of her cousin, at once got up and dressed, and, as she left the 
room, met the news that all was over. 

- This includes 8 cases not reckoned in the G2 death-coincidences, because in 2, of 
them the percipient was, or may have been, aware that the death was actually at that 
moment taking place ; in 3 the percipient either was under 10 years of age or had had 
unenumerated experiences : and the other 3 are the ones in which we have evidence 
pointing t<j si>eeial selection by the collectors. 
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y iuenc y with which anxiety is terminated by the death, and _ 
fe recovery, of the person inspiring it. It is further significant 
that, of the remaining 19 cases, 11 occurred when the person seen 
proved to be on his death-bed, though he did not die within the 12 
hours which we have taken as the limit for death-coincidences.' 

The reader should bear in mind that when we affirm telepathy to 
have operated in any particular case, we do not intend thereby to 
exclude the action of other causes and conditions,—such as those 
examined in Chapters IX. and X. Indeed, the operation of other 
causes besides telepathy is sometimes obviously required to explain the 
Bizarre form occasionally taken by seemingly telepathic communications. 
d.V S tllerefore ( l uite hkely that anxiety,—with other things which 
te u!L he th ° Ughts of the percipient to the agent,—may facilitate 
we ‘ 1C commumcatlon i but except in very special cases, of which 

for H n °' le , 1,1 the P1 ' eSent collection > it will not by itself account 
ior the coincidence of the hallucination with the death 




\ 
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illness of the 1 J una * ys * n 8 tlie remaining 8 cases. Three of them occurred during 
ended fntiliv PeWon st ‘ en » ^ ut we have no information as to whether the illness 
to the person ° F ^ ^ ne .^°* 69 ‘ ,see p * coincided with a serious danger 
) v ’here the n • 8u ^K e8 ting a possible telepathic explanation. Two are cases 
i 0 ^o. 317 14 , Ipient , was awaiting the arrival of the person seen. (One of these 
there 5 , Hec . P* The anxiety was bv no means acut< 


w,, ere wa 9 in Wi/ anxiety was by no means acute in either case, and 

doubtful r n , a s "£^t element of coincidence, which makes the interpretation 
but does uni f n ° ther ’ ! he P^rr'P'eut saw a friCnd, and states that he was anxious 
«M» Iverson 1^°". wh f‘ 8ubjeut In lhe »«**«.•!? ease, (No. *2rt. 13, »* e p . 1H7 t 
Audition at the ti.n’e an i WaR ^ &P ^ ars to have l wn iu n0 Optional 
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Chapter XIV. 



VERIDICAL HALLUCINATIONS CONTINUED : FURTHER 
COINCIDENTAL CASES. 


In the last two chapter we limited ourselves to a special class of 
coincidences, namely, recognised apparitions of a dying person seen 
within 12 hours of the death, in order to base a calculation upon 
them. The evidence for telepathy—or some other supernormal cause 
—afforded by the Census does not, however, rest on these cases alone; 
and in the present chapter we shall give selected instances of halluci¬ 
nations which do not fall within the class above defined, but which 
yet either coincide with some external event in such a manner as to 
suggest a causal connection between them, or else convey some in¬ 
formation previously unknown to the percipient. 

But before leaving the subject of recognised visual death- 
coincidences, we may conveniently lay before the reader the three 
cases which we excluded from the last two chapters (see p. 210) 
because there was some reason to believe that the percipients were 
asked the Census question owing to their having had an experience. 
In all of them the coincidence was well made out, and appears to 
have been very close. They are the following:— 


(61. 6.) From Mrs. G. 

“ I saw my mother, exactly as she was some few months before (when she 
lived with me), standing at my bedside. She touched me, but when I spoke 
to her and tried to touch her, she immediately vanished. This took place 
in January, 1883. Place, my own bedroom, in- 

“I was in bed at the time, but wide awake; was suffering from rheumatism. 

“ I had not seen my mother for some months ; previous to that time she 
had lived with me. I was not aware of what she was doing at the time. My 
mother died at the exact time I saw her at my bedside, as I found next 
morning. 

“ No other person was in the room at the moment I felt the touch of her 
hand ; but one of my daughters, coming in just afterwards, saw nothing ; 
took note of exact time, which was 9.10 p.m. 

“ I have never since had a similar experience.” 

The lady through whom this case was obtained informed us that she 
had first heard the account frotfi the daughter referred to, who told her 
that on going into her mother's room she had found her talking, 
apparently to someone at the foot of her bed. Her mother asked her if she 
could see anyone, but she saw nothing. They had a telegram next morning 
saying that Mrs. G/s-mother had died at the time the apparition was seen. 
Miss G. was tlu n about 16. Mrs. G. had some ground for serious anxiety 
with regard to her mother’s health, hut the death was quite unexpected. 
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Account was bitten in May or June, 1880. It is in the handwriting 
laughter, and is signed by Mrs. G. herself. 

Mrs. G., who is now an invalid, was unwilling to see any member of the 
Committee on the subject. 


(301. 6.) From Mrs. Wilde. 

10, Golborne-street, Warrington, May 1st, 1890. 

“On November 7th, 1883, I was sitting in the evening nursing my baby, 
TV’hen my brother-in-law, who I knew was at the time very ill, suddenly 
appeared, raised his arm, and then vanished. He was without his coat, as I 
Mil often seen him at his own home. I went at once to his house, and was 
,° c ^bat he had just died. He was very fond of me, and during his illness 
a °ften said that he wished he could come and see me. 

I was quite well, very anxious about my brother, but not thinking about 
time^ ^ me ‘ ^ was ^ Fears old. I had only my baby with me at the 

That was the only time I had such an experience. 

“Catherine Mary Wilde. m 

1 Ir. Wilde corroborates as follows :— 

I beg to certify that I remember my wife relating to me shortly after 
pother-in-law’s death the circumstance already given relating to the 

AT , “Thomas Wilde.’* 

Mrs. Sidgwick writes :— 

c< December 18<7t, 1891. 

* * lave to-day seen Mrs. Wilde and questioned her as to her experience. 
Hatcl 66 ^ 8 * ^ OOC ^ w ^tness. Her brother-in-law, whose name was Thomas 
delir ' l ' Cle ,^ bronchitis (added to some degree of consumption), and was 
Prof !° US the last few days of Ills life. He was attended by a 

recoin* 1 -'! 1 ! 11 nur8e * but ^ rs - ^ bde saw bim frequently, and he seemed to 
bed V l T "^ ien sb e came into the room. On one occasion he got up in 
belie* 11 was c ™ing round to have a cup of tea with her. She 

ho ^ 8 10 seeu him on tlie day he died more than once. She knew 
nor'! lS i °? ecte ^ t0 <be ’ but did not realise it as likely to be immediate 
in WM S16 an ^ *^ ea s ^ e bad seen him for the last time. The kitchen 
up ' 8 ^ le ^ bad a doorway into the lobby with no door. She looked 
as saw bim in the doorway quite distinctly (‘ not like a shadow ') just 
She m Wa ^ accusfcome d to see him before he was ill, in his shirt sleeves, 
first 8aW Fa ^ Se b* 8 arm though to beckon, I think she said). At the 
looked 10111 — she reall y thought it was he; then she was frightened and 
sho\v\ ' ^ and . 8HW bim no more. She was so startled by the incident that 
nT" l0Un d instantly to her sister’s house, not three minutes off, for the 
^ked i C ° mpan y> n °t with any idea of finding her brother-in-law dead. She 
a h e j be was and was told he had just died. No one was with her when 
w lCl fche experience, but she told her husband soon after.” 
of N ° b ftVG verified the date of death through .the Wcrvuujton Advertise 
29 v ovemb er 10th, 1883, which gives, under Deaths, “ November 7th, 
y ars, Mr. T. L. Hatch, Golbofne-stiv t, Warrington.” 
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>r the above account was given, Mrs. Wilde had another pos* 

__ ical experience—of an auditory hallucination—which she thus- 
describes:— 

Api'il 7th , 1892. 


“Just before I got up, on the morning of the 28th January, 1892, I 
heard my mime called distinctly (Kate). I thought it was my husband’s 
voice, and throwing something on went quickly down. I noticed the time 
by the large clock in Sankey-street, which is plainly visible from our door p 
it was then a quarter to eight. Mr. Wilde was not in the house, and did 
not come in for nearly an hour. About eleven o’clock that morning news 
was brought of the death of Mrs. L., the lady whose business I was 
managing. She died at a quarter to eight, the time I heard the voice 
calling me. 

“C. M. Wilde.” 


A mourning card, giving the date of death, was sent with this account. 


(350. 1.) From Mr. T. J. Hay. 

Tower House, Millbrook, Southampton, June 24 th, 1890. 

“It is long ago—I think in 1845. One evening I took a candle and 
went downstairs, when I thought I met my great-aunt, who I was aware 
was seriously ill. I talked of this at the time with my mother and brother, 
and probably also my sister. Early the next morning the footman brought 
word that the poor old lady died the previous Evening, about the hour when 
I fancied I saw her. [T was] in good health, [age] 19 years. 

“Thomas J. Hay.” 

Mr. Hay informed us further that this Is the only hallucinatory 
experience he has ever had, and that his brother was present, but did not 
share in the experience. His brother, through whom the collector first 
heard of the case, writes :— 

“ I was present with my brother when the so-called vision took place, 
but I did not see it. 

“H. W. Hay.” 


Professor Sidgwick gives the following account, written from notes taken 
at the tune, of an interview which he had with the percipient:— 

March 23rd, 1892. 

“ I called yesterday morning on Mr. T. J. Hay at the Tower House. He 
told me he only regarded the matter as a strnngo coincidence. 

“It happened thus. He had been sitting in the evening with his mother 
and sister, but had left them for a brief interval, and it was during this 
interval that he saw the figure of his aunt. He was well aware that she was 
dangerously ill, but was not in emotional anxiety. The appearance was quite 
clear and definite, just fix though she were there in the body : but knowing 
thin to be impossible, he had a * Creepy ' feeling, though not a nervous man. 
It lasted about half ft minute, and then vanished. He went back into the 
sitting-room, and fcdld his mother and sister, saying, *1 fear something has 
happened to Aunt Fanny. At the same time he regarded the experience as 
ft mere hallucination. Ho lias never had any other hallucination, nor, so far 
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i&^nows, has any member of his family. When the butler came the next"" 
ing with the news of his aunt's death, he asked the time of it, and found 
it about the same as the time of the appearance.” 


Recognised Auditory and Tactile Death-Coincidences. 


The next group of cases are auditory hallucinations, in which a 
v oice is.heard at the time of a death, and either recognised as that of 
the dying person, or distinctly associated with him. There are 15 of 
these in our collection, not counting those in which a recognised 
apparition is accompanied by a voice. In 10 of them, what is heard 
is the percipient’s name only, and in the remainder, other words. 
One of the 15 cases (No. 83. 3) was published in Phantasms of the 
Living, Vol. II., p. 564, where it is numbered 616 ; another has been 
already printed in Chapter X., p. 179 ; the following are, we think, 
the three best cases among the others. 


it 


L 

. 
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(131. 11.) From Mrs. Smith. 

38, Gillingham-streot, Pimlico, S.W., September iHh, 1890. 

“ [I heard] a voice calling my name three times on board the Runnymede, 
homeward bound from Australia. 10 p.tn., 1874, March 9th. [1 was] 
’ying in the bunk, but wide awake, only just laid down ; in good health and 

spirits. 

“ It was my mother’s [voice. She was] in England. My husband [was 
present] but he heard nothing. 

“ When I returned to England I found my mother had died that same 
’tight. She pined and lost her health after I left. She was particularly 
anxious to see me before she was taken, and thought I had returned. 

“E. S. Smith." 


Mrs. Smith writes further to the collector, Miss H. Wilson 

“ February 28th , 1891. 

“ I can only tell you that my mother was not attended by any of those 
^longing to the family, as she died in Bethnal Green Asylum, March 9th, 
L8 74 ; and her name was Ann Youens, and I cannot ask anyone, as I am the 
’nly one living of all the family, but my husband has signed his name, as ho 
Allows quite well I told him on the 9th of March, the same night the fire 
’’roke out on board the Runnymede, the ship we came home in, and got m 
; he West India Docks the 8th of June, 1874, ou Sum .u mm . mg. u. 
^‘tain’s name was Hay. Tam sorry that I have no one left to toll you more. 

Mrs. Smith enclosed the following statement from hei 111 

38, Gillingham- street. 

“ When on board ship my wife told me that she distinctly heard her 
mother’s voice calling her name. “Joseph B. Smith.” 


Mrs. Smith is a lodging-house keeper. She states that she has had no 




misty,. 
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w hallucinatory experiences. Mr. Podmore called on her, and giv. 
lowing account of his interview : — 



February 4 th, 1891. 

“ I heard the story from Mi's. Smith and her husband yesterday. Both 
are good witnesses, and intelligent. I enclose newspaper extract about the 
fire. The Runnymede was a barque sailing from Brisbane, and belonged 
(Mrs. Smith thinks, but is not sure) to the Shaw and Savile line. It was a 
wool-ship, and the fire broke out in the wool. The fire broke out, they 
agreed, about half an hour after the voice. The voice was distinctly re¬ 
cognised as that of Mrs. Smith’s mother. The name called was * Lizzie.’ 
The agent’s name was Ann Youens. I saw a printed memorial card 
giving the date of her death, March 9th, 1874.” 

The newspaper cutting referred to gives under the head of “Shipping 
Intelligence ” :— 


“(from Lloyd’s, april 15.) wrecks and casualties. 

“ Pernambuco (per telegraph, Lisbon, April 14). A fire broke out on 
board the Runnymede, from Brisbane to London, loading wool, and tin ore, 
but was extinguished with little damage to vessel; extent of damage to cargo 
not yet ascertained. She has been surveyed, and has discharged part of her 
cargo ; cause of fire unknown.” 

The fact that the voice and the fire occurred on the same night is 
likely to have fixed the date in the mind of the percipient; and this 
diminishes in the present case the evidential weakness which—if no 
note is taken at the time—usually attaches to cases where a consider¬ 
able interval elapses between the hallucination and the receipt of the 
news of the death. In the next case there can have been no mistake 
as to coincidence, since the news was received by telegram at once. 

(23. 11.) From Mr. Eggie. 

Wal bottle, May> 1889. 

“On October 5th, 1863, I awoke at 5 a.m. I was in Minto House 
Normal School, Edinburgh. I heard distinctly the well-known and charac¬ 
teristic voice of a dear friend, repeating the words of a well-known hymn. 
Nothing [was] visible. [I was] lying quite awake in bed—in good health) 
and free from any special anxiety. There would be two others in the room, 
but sound asleep. 

“ I have always thought it remarkable that at the very same time, almost 
to a minute, my friend was seized suddenly with mortal illness. He died 
same day, and a telegram reached me that evening announcing that fact. 
He had previously been in his usual good health. 

“Jno. Eggie.” 

Mr. Eggie is a certificated schoolmaster, at Walbottle. In answer to our 
further inquiries he writes - 

Walbottle, May 24th, 1889. 

“ I cannot produce any independent testimony of any kind regarding tlm 
incident ft rests entirely on my own word, which, of course, in a scientific 
investigation, is worth nothing. My replies ■would bo as follows :— 
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\ y^5^^rh en tioned it to no one before the death. ^ 

friend was my father. He died on October 5th, 1863. The cause 
of death was, I believe, certified as the bursting of a blood-vessel. 

“The sudden death was mentioned at the.time in the Dundee news¬ 
papers, but I have no copy of one of them. 

“The words had something peculiarly appropriate about them, but, 
so far as I know, there was no special association. 

“You will see that most probably my father would at least be thinking 
a good deal about mo that day. He did not speak, I believe, after the 
I seizure” 


Professor Sidgwick writes :— 


September 23 rd, 1891 . 


“ Yesterday, at 5.45 p.m., I had an interview with Mr. Eggie. lie read 
over his paper, and suggested modifications of one or two phrases, which ho 
thought perhaps needed slightly qualifying. 

“Thus, with regard to 4 no anxiety,* Mr. Eggie thought he ought to 
mention that his father had been ill at the previous Christmas-time had 
burst a blood-vessel; but he had recovered from this, and was believed to 
be in normal health. Mr. Eggie had had a letter from him a day or two 
before, which gave not the slightest ground for anxiety. Still, though ho 
had no ground for special anxiety, there might have been a faint general 
j anxiety on account of the previous illness. 

“ Again, in his statement of the exactness of the coincidence, he thought 
; ‘almost* should be inserted before 4 to a minute.* But he felt sure of the 
closeness of the coincidence, for the following reasons. 

“ (1 ) He knew the time of the voice from hearing the chimes of Si. Giles’s 
Church very shortly after. (2.) The time of the seizure ho learnt when he 
went home for the funeral; and it was fixed in his mind by the following 
circumstances. The father was engaged in farming, and the day of the 
J fatal illness was market day: he consequently rose earlier than usual, and 
was making himself some breakfast when the seizure occurred; he never 
became conscious again, and he died at 2 p.m. on the same day. 

44 The voice repeated two complete stanzas of the hymn. 

i* A n entry by which Mr. Eggie knows the date was in the fiy-leaf nf a 
Bible * it must have been made very shortly after the death. He heard of 
the death by telegraph on the same day ; a letter followed ; but neither 
i mentioned the exact time of the death. He has had no similar experience, 

J either before or after. 

This caso is a death-coincidence, as the hallucination occurred 
within seven fyours of the death; but the almost exact agreement in 
f time between the hallucination and the seizure suggests that it was the 
crisis of the seizure rather than of the death which caused the tele¬ 
pathic impulse. 

In the following case, again, the receipt of the news followed the 
J hallucination so closely that there can have been no mistake as to the 
coincidence. 


a 
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From the Rev. J. Mask ell. 



(The account was written in 1889). 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


“On 30th October, 1857, while Curate of Gain’s Colne, Essex, I was 
sitting in my room, in lodgings, in a lonely half-occupied farmhouse, about 
7 p.m., when I heard the voice of a parishioner, whom I well knew, calling , 
me from the outside, under my window, ‘ Mr. Mask ell, I want you ; come. 

I went out, but saw no one, and thought no more of it, till about 9 p.m. 

I was sent for by the man’s wife, distant nearly a mile, and then learned 
that the man J. B. had been found dead in the roadway from Chappie 
Station to the village—a long distance from my abode, perhaps a mile 
or more. 

“ [I was] reading, and in good health. 

“ J. B. was a cattle dealer, and I saw him frequently, both in his place 
in church, and out of it. I had no knowledge of his occupation at 7 p.m. 
on Saturday, October 30th, 1857. 

“ A lad who was my pupil [was present] ; he had no share in the experience. 

“ I took no notes. The man J. B. was supposed to have been murdered, 
and at the inquest the verdict was ‘ Wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown.’ The motive for the murder was robbery, as he Had 
sold much cattle, and was returning with money from Colchester Market. 

“J. Maskell.” J 

We have verified the fact that October 30th, 1857, was a Saturday. 

Mr. Maskell is now no longer living, but through the kindness of Miss 
Maskell we have been able to obtain a copy of the inscription on the 
murderod man’s tomb in the churchyard of Colne Engaine, Halstead, Essex, 
which gives the date of his death as Octobor 31st, 1857. The circumstances 
of the death seem to maku it certain that it was on Saturday night, and not 
on Sunday, that the man was killed, so that we must suppose the day of 
the month on the tombstone to be wrong. 

Miss Maskell says:— 

“[My father] was, I know, much impressed with the occurrence, and 
seldom spoke of it; but, if necessary, I could have given you data, &c.” 


The following case is the nearest approach among our cases to n 
recognised tactile hallucination coinciding with a death, but, as will be 
seen, it was not the touc h that was connected with the dying person, 
but an accompanying mental impulse, much more impressive than the 
touch and of which the touch seemed to be a subsidiary part. 


(338. 26.) 


From Miss L. D. 

September 4f/i, 1890. 


“On September 3rd, 1858, I was in a wild part of the West Highlands, | 
where our home was, close to the sea. A party of cousins were with us, on 
a visit. I and a sister and one of our guests, a girl of 16, went out on the 
hills, to a point where we could look over the Sound of Mull. We sat on 
the turf looking at the view. I and my cousin made an outline sketch- 
[Then] she rose and walked a little further to join my sister. I was lef 1 






est Indies at the time. 1 heard no sound, but I felt a sensation as 
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if something touched me. I obeyed and prayed for his safe keeping (his 
ship was on its way home). I said nothing to the others, but I did look at 
my watch : it was 3.30 p.m. 

< ‘On September 7th a letter from this brother came. He hoped to 
be with us in a few weeks, but they had been coaling at St. Thomas, and 
yellow fever was raging there ; several cases on board his own ship, though 
none were very severe. His letter was dated on a late day in August 
(25tji, I think). On September 21st, our guests having all left us, a letter 
came from the authorities at Portsmouth, stating that on September 3rd 
he had died of yellow fever on his voyage home, and his body had been 
committed to the deep on the same day. Ho had been taken ill just after 
writing his last letter, and as he was a young fellow of 19, the surgeon 
thought his best chance was to be sent off at onco, so ho was carried on 
board and died on the second day at sea, September 3rd. The exact hour 
was not known, for the boy wjis left asleep in his berth, and found dead by 
one of his fellow-Officers. 

“The shock was great to my mother—we could not talk much to her. 
Just after Christmas my mother and I went to stay with old friends and con¬ 
nections at a beautiful placo close to Dunbar. Of course the sad ovent was 
talked over by my mother and our hostess. I was sitting by the first time 
they spoke, and heard my mother say, that about 3 o'clock on September 3rd 
she was sitting talking to her friend (the mother of the girl who walked out 
with me). Each had a sailor-boy, and they were bilking of those two absent 
ones. Then they agreed to go out and walk, and my mother had got on her 
things, and was leaving her room to join her friend, when (I quote her 
words) ‘a hand scorned to force me to turn Iwck, and I went and knelt 
down and prayed for my boy. I did not know why, but I just prayed 
be might be s&fe.’ When I got her alone, I Uold her about our walk and 
my own experience. I had never dono so till then, she had been so ill 
and upset. Neither of us had a doubt but that this ‘ message * was sent to 
us just as the young spirit passed alone into the Unseen World. We heard 
no voice and saw nothing, but we were aware cl an unusual sensation, which 
could not be resisted. I can only call it ‘an uncontrollable impulse. 1 

<t biy mother died hist year, and all the persons except one, who wero 
with us on that day, are dead too. The exception is that young cousin, but 
I do not think I ever told her. I was 24 years old.” 

It is an interesting feature in this case that the experience 
apparently occurred to two percipients in different places simul 
taneously, but the second percipient being dead, it has, of course, been 
impossible to obtain her evidence at first-hand. 

Apparitions, not of the Dying Person , Coinciding with Death. 

In the next group of cases, an apparition coinciding with the death 
represents, not the dying person herself, but a near relative of hers. 
There are four cases of this type in the Census; of those, one was 
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islied in Phantasms of the Living , Yol. I., p. 357 (No. 124),^ 
o others are given below. 

Such cases need present no difficulty on the telepathic theory. 
Indeed it may be rather said that the absence of any cases of the kind 
would render the theory improbable. They raise the question, however, 
who the u agent ”—the person, that is, from whom the telepathic 
communication comes—is, in hallucinations coinciding with a death. 
Usually it seems natural to assume that it is the dying person, and in 
some cases—as we have seen in Chapter XII — this view is supported 
by evidence that the dying person’s thoughts were specially directed to 
the percipient. The mere fact, however, that the apparition represents 
a particular person does not prove that that person was the agent. It 
is possible for an agent to transfer to a percipient an image of some 
third person, and it is possible for a percipient to embody an impression - 
telepathically received in a form suggested by his own mind and not 
by the agent’s. As an instance where it seems improbable that the 
person whose figure was seen was the agent, see Mrs. McAlpine’s 
vision of her baby nephew at the time of its death (printed at p. 281) 
after another experience of the same percipient.) It seems more likely 
in this case that the agent was some one with the child, than the child 
itself, aged six months. In one of the death coincidences quoted in 
Chapter XII., (No. 579. 24, p. 223), there is some reason for thinking 
that the agent was the sister who telegraphed the news rather thaii the 
decedent; because (1) the hallucination nearly coincided in time with 
the despatch of the telegram, while it occurred some hours after the 
death, and (2) it foretold the arrival of the telegram. These cases, 
of course, differ from those we are about to quote, in that the appa¬ 
rition is of the dying person, but they should be kept in view in 
interpreting them. 


(341. 21.) From Miss W. 

October llth, 1891. 

“It was one Sunday morning at church, during morning service. 1 
looked up from my Prayer-book and saw the figure of a man standing in what 
had been an empty seat opposite me. He turned half round and looked at 
me with a fixed, agonised gaze. I felt perturbed and very annoyed at his 
behaviour, when he bowed his head as though something wore passing over 
him, and, to my utter astonishment, vanished. This was on Sunday, 

-j 1885. 1 was singing the Psalms, with my brother sharing 

the same book. I was in good health, and quite free from grief or anxiety. 
My age was 22. 

u The appearance was t hat of an acquaintance of mine, who from his 
seat in church was much given to staring at me during service. I heard 
afterwards that at that exact time he was at the deathbed of his mother. 

“ This was the only occasion [on Which I have had such an experience]. 
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„ * nanswer to further questions, informed us that she did not 

v^knqjv^that Mr. s mother was ill. She had been delicate for years, but 
she had not heard that she was at all less strong then than usual. 

Mrs. Sidgwick called on Miss W. on December 5th, 1891, and gives the 
following account, written at once, of what she heard from her 

“Miss W. was at the west end of the church. The figure appeared in 
the choir at the opposite side, so that she had a three-quarters view of it as 
it were. It was the gentleman’s usual seat. She had the impulse to say to 

her brother : 4 How could Mr. -have got there without our seeing him 

going across?’ but restrained herself because of the way he was looking at 
her, which made her angry. She thinks the appearanco may have lasted 
through half a Psalm, but is not sure. I think she most likely did not keep 
her eyes on it, and when she looked again it was gone. Anyhow, she 
cannot give any account of its vanishing ; it was just not there. Only then 
ditl she realise that what she had seen was not real, and it gave her a shock. 
She had a difficulty in standing through the remainder of tho Psalms, her 
knees shook so much ; but looking over the same book with her brother, she 
would not give way. She had no unusual feelings before the figure vanished. 
Her sight is good and she would see a real person quite clearly at that 
distance. 

“ She heard, when she got homo, that Mrs. -had died that morning, 

at the time she saw her son, as she believes. 

“ She has never told anyone of this experience, so that no further 
evidence can be obtained. ” 

We have verified the date of Mrs. -’s death independently through 

a local paper. 


% 


In this case the coincidence appear to have been very close. In the 

absence of evidence either from Mr. - or his mother, it is not 

possible for us to feel sure which was the agent. The fact that Mrs. 

-was more clearly passing through a crisis is an argument for 

supposing that the telepathic impression came from her, but on the 

other hand there is reason to think that Mr. - and the percipient 

were more interested in each other than the flying lady and the 
percipient were, and his thoughts may well have turned to her at the 
moment of his mother s death. 

In the next case the fact that the person whose figure was seen can 
hardly by any normal means have known of his mother’s death at the 
time of the hallucination makes it difficult t6 suppose that he was 
the agent, without a telepathic hypothesis so complicated as to be 
extremely improbable. e 

(338. 20.) From Miss C. L. Hawkins-Dempster. 

(The account was written in 1890). 

24, For turn n-square, W, 

u I downstairs and entered the drawing-room at 7.30 p.m., believing 
I had kept my two sisters waiting for dinner. They had gone .to dinner, the 
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[ was empty. Behind a long sofa I saw Mr. PI. standing. He mofcej 
tfps nearer. I heard nothing. I was not at all afraid or surprised, only 
felt concern as [to] what he wanted, as he was in South America. I learnt 
next moaning that at that moment his mother was breathing her last. I 
went and arranged her for burial, my picture still hanging above the bed, 


between the portraits of her two absent sons. 

“ I was in the habit of hearing often from [Mr. H.], and was not at that 
moment anxious about Mrs. H.’s health, though she was aged. 

“ I had had 25 days before the grief of losing an only brother. No [other 

persons were present at the time]. _ 

v * “C. L. H. Dempster.” 


In answer to further inquiries, we learnt from Miss Hawkins-Dcmpster 
that the above incident occurred on New Year’s Eve, 1876-77 ; the room was 
lighted by “ one bright lamp and a fire,” and the figure did not seem to go 
away, she merely 4 ‘ceased to see it.” She used to see Mi's. H. often, and 
was in no anxiety as to her health at the time. Mrs. H. was very old, but 
not definitely ill. Miss Hawkins-Dempster corrected her first statement ;uj 
to the exactness of the coincidence by informing us that Mrs. IP. died in the 


morning of the same day on which the apparition was seen. 

Miss Hawkins-Dempster mentioned what she had seen to her sister, who 

thus corroborates:— „ _ , 

July ltith, 1892. 

“ I heard of my sister Miss C. L. Hawkins-Dempster’s vision of Mr. H- 
in the drawing-room at 7.30 p.m. on New Year’s Eve, 1876-7, immediately 
after it happened, and before hearing that Mrs. H. died the same day, the 


news of which readied us later that evening. jj Dempster.” 


We have verified the date of death at Somerset House. 

Miss Hawkins-Dempster has had one other experience. While sitting 
at luncheon with her sister and their governess, they all saw their hostess, 
who was, in fact, writing in her own room, and probably conscious that she 
was late for luncheon, enter the room. She actually came in about ten 
minutes later. This occurred in 1848 or 1849. 

Mr. Myers had an interview with the Misses Hawkins-Dempster on 
July 16th, 1892, ami writes as follow's the next day :— 

“ Miss C. Hawkins-Dempster's veridical experience is well remembered 
by both sisters. The decedent was a very old lady, who was on very intimate 
terms with them, and had special reasons for thinking of Miss C. Hawkins- 
Dempster in connection with the son whose figure appeared. lie was at the 
other side of the world, and abnost certainly had not heard of his mother s 
death at the time. 

“The figure was absolutely life-like. Miss Hdwkins-Dempster noticed 
the slight oast of the eye and the delicate hands. The figure rested one 
hand on the back of a chair and held the other out. Miss Hawkins- 
Dempster called out, ‘ What can I do for you ?’ forgetting for the moment 
the impossibility that it could be the real man. Then she simply ceased to 
see the figure* 
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was in good health at the time, and her thoughts 
-iv ^ U8 iness matters.” 



Here the apparition followed the death by some hours; so that, if 
Mrs. H. was the agent, the telepathic impression must either have 
remained latent for some time, or have been produced by the agent 
after death. In this the case resembles other death-coincidences in 
which the apparition followed the death. This class of experiences will 
be further discussed in Chapter XVII. 


Unrecognised Hallucinations coinciding with Death. 

We come next to ctises in which the hallucinatory figure or voice 
which coincides with a death is unrecognised, or in which the 
coinciding (visual) hallucination does not amount to a human figure 
at all. 

We have in our present collection two cases where a human figure 
seen at the time of death is not recognised as representing any known 
person. In the first of these, the dying person was one whom the 
percipient had never even heard of, and therefore could not be 
expected to recognise. 

(317. 6.) From Miss S. Money. 

(The account was written in 1890). 

47, Upper Baker-street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

“At Redhill, on Thanksgiving Day, between 8 and 9 in the evening, 
when I was taking charge of the little daughter of a friend, during [my] friend’s 
absence for that evening, I left the child sleeping in the bedroom, and went 
to drop the blinds hi two neighbouring rooms, being absent about three 
minutes. On returning to the child’s room- in the full light of the gas- 
burner from above 1 distinctly saw, coming from the child’s cot, a white 
figure, which figure turned, looked me full in the face, and passed down the 
staircase. I instantly followed, leaned over the banisters in astonishment, 
and saw the glistening of the white drapery as the figure passed down tho 
staircase, through the lighted hall, and silently through the hall door itself, 
which was barred, chained, and locked. I felt for the moment perfectly 
staggered, went back to the bedroom, and found the child peacefully sleep¬ 
ing. ^ | related the circumstance to the mother immediately on her return 
late that night. She was incredulous, but said that my description of the 
figure answered to that of an invalid aunt of the child’s. Tho next morning 
came a telegram to say that this relative, who had greatly wished to see her 
niece, had died between 8 and 9 the previous evening. 

“I had just put down the Pickwick Papers with which I had been 
whiling the time, was free from trouble, and in good health. 

* ‘No one was in the house but myself, the child, and one servant, who, 
at. the time, was in the kitchen, dressed in black: 
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This is the only experience of this nature I have ever had. 

—The writer cannot give the date in figures without reference to 
an almanack of that year, but is certain that this occurred on the evening of 
Thanksgiving Day for the recovery of the Prince of Wales February 

27th, 1872.] uo vr 

J “S. Money . 1 


In answer to our inquiries, the collector, Miss B. Garnett writes :— 
Highlands, Clarendon-road, Lewisham, S.E., December 20 th, 1890. 

“I obtained lately an interview with Miss Money, and wrote down her 
replies to the four questions enclosed. This was all the information she was 
able to give. I should state that Miss Money's rather interesting experience 
was told me long before I was asked to collect answers for the Society, and 
then merely was told by her in the course of conversation, when I had been 
expressing my scepticism about all so-called spiritual manifestations. She 
then said she had been utterly sceptical until she herself met with this 
experience.” 

The replies enclosed were :— 

“1. The child’s mother died about 10 or 11 years ago. 

il 2. Miss Money did not even know of the existence of the aunt at the 
time of [her] experience. 

“3. Miss Money has scruples about giving the name without permission. 
She states tliat the aunt was a single woman, and a step-sister of tho father 
of the child, and that the aunt was not living near. 

“4. As the lady (the aunt) was no acquaintance of Miss Money’s, and as 
she heard no further details, she knows of no further way of proving the 
fact. Miss Money lost sight of the parents, having been abroad herself for 
many years afterwards.” 

Miss Garnett says further, in speaking of the original account, wliich was 
first given to her verbally by Miss Money, c< It was clearly and repeatedly 
given, amid many critical suggestions on my part. I may add that Miss 
Money’s testimony on any subject is one that I have always found reliable. 
I merely add this because there are so many people who seem scarcely able 
to help exaggerating in the direction of the particular bias of their minds.” 

Mr. Podmore called on Miss Money on February 2nd, 1892, and heard 
full particulars of tlie incident from her. He further ascertained that no 
corroboration is now obtainable, and that Miss Money has failed to obtain 
permission to give the name of the lady who died. We have therefore been 
unable to verify the date of the death. 


In this case, it is said that the percipient’s “description of the 
figure answered to that of” the decedent. We cannot lay much stress 
on such a supposed correspondence, but if there really was any 
material resemblance, it may be compared to cases where some veridical 
detail not previously known to the percipient is introduced intq a 
coincidental apparition, as the “ waistcoat with the shiny back ” in 
No. 571. 14 (see p. 237),.the dressing-gown [ n No. 147. 23 (see p. 218), 
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details of the scenq in No. 362. 21 (see p. 217). 
ranee of the phantasm presents no details that could not 
have been evolved from the percipient’s own mind, all that we have 
to suppose transferred from the one mind to the other is—to use Mr. 
Gurney’s phrase (Phantasms of the Living , Vol. I., p. 53/)—a v dim and 
shadowy idea; the particular form of the hallucination depending on 
the mental processes of the percipient, who alone may supply the 
embodiment of the idea. But in certain cases, such as those above 
referred to, the hallucination includes features which could not be 
supplied by the percipient’s mind, and seem in some way to be derived 
from the agent’s ; it seems (see Phantasms of the Living ,Vol. I., p. 555) 
“ that a ready-made concrete image, and not a mere idea, has been 
transferred from one to the other.” There is another peculiar feature 
in the case now before us ; viz., that there seems to be no reason 
why the apparition should have been seen at all by this particular 
person. A few instances of the same kind are recorded in Phantasms 
of the Living (see Vol. I., p. 524, and Vol. II., p. 61) and another will 
be found later in this chapter (No. 102. 8., p. 284). It is difficult to 
decide, in the present state of our knowledge, as to the right explana¬ 
tion of such cases; but it may l>e suggested that they are quasi¬ 
collective in character, 1 the telepathic impulse reaching the percipient 




through the other person present—the child in this case,—who may 
have acted as a link between agent and percipient, because the minds 
of both were much occupied with her. 

In the second case of an unrecognised coincidental phantasm, the 
non-recognition is of a different typo, the figure seen appearing 
indistinct. 


(459. 2.) From Dr. W. A. Jamieson. 

35, Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, Juki’. 19 th, 1891. 

u i am . m early riser ; the awakening bell rings usually at seven o’clock 
a 0n the morning of December 24th, 1887, it rang a little Inter, about 
twenty minutes past seven. 1 was aroused by it, but did not immediately 
rise though fully awake. The dawning light came in somowhat obscurely, 
as the shutters were partially closed. When just on the point of rising, I 
became conscious that a dark form, distinctly that of a female of medium 
height, was passing round the foot of my bed, and glided up to my aide* 
When \t reached me I raised myself in bed and felt with my hand, but it 
passed thrpugh the shadow. I felt nothing, and on looking closely Found 
the apparition was gone. I at once pulled my watch from under the pillow ; 
it was exactly half-past seven. 

“ This occurred at 26, Kutiand-street, Edinburgh. 1 ^ vas j 1161 ul * the 


i A dhoussion of collective percipieiico will be found in the next Chapter. Com* 
p.\ro with this case one given in Ph<mta*vu of Hu Living, Vol. II.» P* 256* 
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of rising, was in good health, had had no worry or anxiety, ani 
forty-eight years of age. 

Ihe form closely resembled that of a patient of mine whom I had seen 
the evening before. She was very ill, though quite conscious, and I had 
told her husband that I did not think she would live over the night. 
She was aged sixty-six, was not an interesting person ; had caused her 
friends much distress from her habits. She died as nearly as could be ascer¬ 
tained at 7.30 a. in., December 24th, 1887. 

My wife was in bed, but asleep. I wakened her and told her my 
experience, impressing on her the fact that I had mentioned the circum¬ 
stance, though I could not explain its import, as I was not thinking of the 
lady who died at the time. She had seen nothing. 

“[I have] never before or since [had such an experience.] 

44 W. Allan Jamieson, M.D.” 


Professor Sidgwick, who called on Dr. Jamieson on September 21st, 
1801, writes on the same day from pencil-notes taken during the inter- 
view :— 

“At the time Dr. Jamieson saw the female figure described in his 
statement he was in the act of getting up, and undoubtedly quite awake. 
Though the time was 7.30 on December 24th, still, as the house looked 
south and east, and the central part of both shutters was open, enough light 
came in to enable him to see the form distinctly. He felt no 4 chill * or 
shudder, nor nervous feeling of any kind. He put out his hands to feel it, 
in order to find out what it was, having no definite idea what it would turn 
out to be. When he put out his hands the form had passed out of the light 
of the window, moving by his bedside, so that he did not see it disappear, 
but only felt that there was nothing there. 

“He first looked at his watch, ascertained the time to be 7.30, then woke 
his wife and told her what he had seen ; but the resemblance of the form to 
his patient did nut occur to him at the time, so that he did not mention it 
to his wife : it only occurred to him after the news of her death had reached 
him He immediately went to see the husband, who told him that she 
had died 4 as near as I can say * at 7.30. 

‘ 1 hough he knew the woman to be dying, his mind was not occupied 
about her. When he went away after seeing her he dismissed her from 
his mind. 

44 It could not possibly be a real human being, nor a reflection from 
anything. ” 


Dr. Jamieson writes later :— 


35, Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, October 2nd, 1891. 

“ Dear Sir,—I now have much pleasure in sending the statements you 
wished me to obtain in connection with the experience I had on December 
24th, 1887. I send the letter I received to-day from the lady’s daughter. ^ 
have inquired at the Registrar’s office and find that the husband of the 
lady registered the death as having occurred at 7.55 a.m. on December 24th, 
1887. This is certainly twenty-five minutes later than the time at which ^ 
saw the dark appearance enter my room. I can only say that when I called 
at the house that, morning the lady’s husband told me that his wife died at 
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sj/iseven before I mentioned anything to him, but he must have four 
^really was later ; at least he has registered it as mentioned above. 

“ \V. Allan Jamieson.” 


The statements enclosed are as follows :— 

(1) From Mrs. Jamieson. 

35, Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, September 28tli, 1891. 
“My husband has asked me to relate what I remember of an 
occurrence on the morning of December 24th, 1887. I was asleep and had 
not risen from my bed when he woke me to tell me the following:— 
“That he had seen a dark figure come from the door on the side of 
the room furthest from him. It walked round the foot of the bed and 
came and stood at his side ; he put out his hand to feel, but encountered 
no one. He then woke me and asked if I had come to the side of his bed, 
but I told him I had not been up. On looking at his watch my husband 
found the hour to be half-past seven. 

“ C. A. Jamieson.” 


(2) From Mrs. - ’s daughter. 

October 2nd, 1891. 

“Dear Du. Jamieson,— I just got your note last night on my return to 
town. As far as I can remember it was just about eight o’clock or a few 
minutes after that my mother died, December, 188*. 


The non-recognition in this cose cappeared at the time to be due to 
the bad light, which prevented the apparition from being seen dis¬ 
tinctly : but an effect of this kind may be put down to the influence of 
self-suggestion. The case is analogous to those where an apparition 
becomes invisible as soon as a light is put out and reappears on the 
relighting of it (see, for instance, No. '422. 25, p. 192). It would 
seem that the telepathic impulse was prevented from reaching the 
consciousness of the percipient in the form of a completely developed 
hallucination by his subconscious idea ofy^he difficulty of seeing it It 
is however, quite possible to suppose that the telepathic impression 
was altogether vague, so that there was no definite idea to be translated 
into a hallucination. As Mr. Gurney expresses it (Phantasms of the 
Jiving, VoL I., p. 538, footnote), such an undistinctive idea may be 
« hurried on into hallucination, without having first declared itself 
as an idea ; it assumes the definiteness of visible shape, while yet 
its content or message remains indefinite.*' The ease would thus be 
analogous to the cloud-like stages of some hallucinations, 'telepathic 
and other (see Chapter VI., p. 116), and to the shrouded forms 
classed with undeveloped hallucinations (see Chapter VL, p. 119). 

In the next case, we have an unrecognised apparition which has a 
certain interest on account of its exceptionally rudimentary character. 
It is just one step beyond the u sense of presence,” before mentioned, 
which we have regarded as not amounting to u sensory hallucination. 
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From Miss Eger ton. 

Whitwell Hall, York, April 10th, 1891. 

“[At] Seville, April, 1882, I was leaving my bedroom hurriedly (pro¬ 
bably to join my companions) when, as I opened my door, somebody 
appeared to enter, and I started hastily back; the impression disappeared 
instantaneously ; there was no one. [I was] in good health, and in no 
grief; [age] 36. 

“The impression was absolutely vague, as to the individuality of the 
appearance. ISfo one [else was present]. A week after the occurrence I 
heard of the death of a favourite cousin, which happened in Java, on the 
same day. 

“Mary L. Egerton.” 


In answer to inquiries, Miss Egerton writes further:_ 

“ I did not mention it to anyone at the time. I saw the figure vaguely, 
more as an obstructive object or body, as I opened the door of my bedroom 
to go into a somewhat dark passage. The impression was sufficiently strong 
to make me start hurriedly back for fear of running ‘ amuck * into the 
stranger, as I thought it "was. The impression was gone instantaneously, 
and 1 saw there was no one. The moment I heard of my cousin’s death, 
I remembered the impression, and made out then that it must have been 
within a few hours of his death.” 

Professor Sidgwick called on Miss Egerton in March, 1892, and writes 
from notes taken at the time:— 

March 2 2nd, 1892. 

“ Miss Egerton said that when she opened her door to go out into tho 
passage she had momentarily no doubt that she met, face to face, another 
human being coming in. Her impression was that it was a man, but the 
whole thing was so startling and transient that she could not bo sure 
of this. She started back just as she would do to avoid a sudden collision 
with a real person. It seemed to bo within a few inches of her. 

“The passage was perfectly bare; with nothing in it to produce illusion. 
It was lighted from a courtyard. (The event occurred in the Hotel de 
Paris, at Seville.) When it was over, and she found there was no person 
there, she regarded it as a momentary hallucination. 

“ When tho news of the cousin’s death in Java came, she convinced 
herself that the coincidence in time between her experience and the death 
was within cun hour, allowing for difference of longitude. (Tho exact hour 
of the cousin’s death was communicated.) The relation between tho two 
was more intimate than ordinary cousinship, as they had been much with 
each other from childhood; he was more like a younger brother. 

“The hallucination was only of tho sense of sight. It was a quite 
unique experience.” 


In cases such as this and Dr. Jamieson’s, the closeness of tho 
coincidence and the uniqueness of the experience are specially impor¬ 
tant considerations in estimating the probability that the hallucination 
and the death were causally connected. 



Unrecognised coincident Voices. 


of 17 cases of hallucinatory lights in our Census, 7, as alreaL 

_ ,p- 125), were seen at or about the time of a death ; two of these, 

No. 191. 2 (see p. 124), and No. 305. 4 (see p. 126), have been given 
already, but as evidence of* a telepathic connection between death and 
hallucination we cannot lay much stress on them, since they are open 
to another interpretation. This, for various reasons, is true also, we 
think, of the remaining cases, which we do not therefore quote here. 

Of unrecognised auditory hallucinations coinciding with a death, 
we have 8 cases. The following is one of them :— 



(561. 24.) From Mrs. E. L. Kearney. 

2, Wharton-road, West Kensington, W., November 30th, 1891. 

“I felt my bed shaken under me, and heard a gurgling noise, and a 
distinct cry for help. Time and date, about 1 p.m., New Year's Day, 1875. 
Place, Westboume, Hermitage-road, Geelong, .Victoria, Australia. 

“ I was full} T awake, lying in bed convalescent from an attack of scarlet 
rash. During this illness the rash only remained a few hours, and I had no 
symptoms of fever, neither thirst, nor high temperature, nor derangement 
of consciousness. I was not in any grief or anxiety. Age 18. The sun 
was very bright, and it was very hot at the time. 

“ I was very much affected by the sound and cry, hut did not at the time 
associate it with any particular person. 

“No one was witli me, and none shared the experience. 1 rang my 
bell, and on my mother coining to me, told her what had occurred. At 
about 3 o’clock the same day, a telegram was brought announcing that my 
cousin, Charles Griffith (aged 13), had been drowned in a lagoon at 1 o’clock. 
He was out shooting, and went in after a wild duck. He was an expert 
swimmer. 

“ My mother noted the day and hour at the time I called her, but I do 
not think any permanent record was made. 

“Gertrude E. Kearney.” 

In answer to our request for further information and corroboration. 


Mrs. Kearney wrote:— 

January 17th, 1892. 

“What occurred is perfectly fresh in my memory, although it is some 
years since it happened. 1 should like to add that two days previous to my 
cousin Charlie Griffith’s going up the country he came to say good-bye to 
myself and my family, but as his people were afraid I might have something 
infectious, he remained at the garden gate, and called out to my mother, 
who was standing on the balcony, to say good-bye to mo, as he*cb\ild not 
come in. Two days later he was drowned.” 

Mrs. Kearney enclosed the following note from her father. Her mother, 
being ill, could not he pressed to write any statement of her recollections. 

“■ With regard to the Charley Griffith episode, neither your mother nor 1 
can call to mind any exact particulars. I do remember your returning about 
Christmas time from a visit to the Timms’, and having what was supposed 
might be an attack of scarlet fever. I remember the news coming in the 
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irnoon of 1st January (year I know not)—the news of the poor boy’s N 
■owned in a pool at Edmondson’s station. Your mother remembers your 
calling her into your bedroom to tell her you had heard ‘a cry,* or some¬ 
thing of that sort; no more.” 

Mrs. Kearney has had another experience mentioned in Chapter VIII.r 
p. 156. . 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Kearney are known to Mr. Myers. 


Though the hallucination in this case was unrecognised and did not 
indicate the person who was dying, it gave some indication of the 
nature of the death, and the evidence, therefore, for a telepathic origin 
is something more than the mere coincidence of the two events in time* 
An unrecognised auditory death-coincidence, in which the hallu¬ 
cination consisted merely in the hearing of the name of one of the 
percipients, will be found in Chapter XV., p. 316 (No. 138. 18). 

The hallucinations in the present collection affecting the sense of 
touch only, which are believed to have coincided with the death of a 
friend or relative, need not detain us. There are seven of these, besides 
the one quoted at p. 258. 


Hallucinations Experimentally Produced. 

We turn now to cases where some event other than the death of 
the supposed agent coincides with the hallucination in such a way as 
to suggest a causal connection between them. 

The special importance of one class among these, viz., hallucinations 
experimentally caused, (B experiencing a hallucination when A is, 
unknown to B, endeavouring by mental suggestion to induce one in 
him), was dwelt on in Chapter I. This class is not very strongly 
represented in the present collection, probably because the experiment 
is only rarely attempted. We have four cases which belong to it more 
or less, two of them visual, one auditory, and one tactile. 

It is to be observed that the agent in the first of these cases 
Mr. Kirk—seems to possess au unusual capacty for impressing other 
minds telepathi< ally, as shown by his experiments in thought-trans¬ 
ference, a few of which have been already printed in the Journal , and 
some more of which we hope to publish in a future Part of the 
Proceedings. 

(The following case is not included in our Tables, because it occurred 
after the percipient— Miss G.—had filled up the Census form). 

(284. 19.) Prom Mr. Kirk. 

2, Ripon- villas, Upper Ripon-road, Plumstead, July 7th , 1890. 

U I have to inform you that from the 10th to 20th June I tried a telepathic 
experiment each night upon MissG. I did so, as suggested by you in your 
Utter of June 3rd, without her knowledge, as a preliminary to entering upp n 
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aents with her under conditions of expectancy and the recording of 
fand hours. Each trial had for its object the rendering myself visible 
to her—simply visible. With the exception of one—which was made one 
afternoon from my oflice in the Arsenal—each trial took place at my house 
between the hours of 11 p.m. and 1 a.m. 

“ Up to Juno 23rd I heard nothing direct from my ‘subject.’ Indirectly, 
however, I learnt that my influence was acting rather strongly. Each time 
Miss G. came to my house, while the experiments were in progress, she 
complained of being kept sleepless and restless from an uneasy feeling which 
she was unable to describe or account for. On one night, so strong was this 
uneasy feeling, she was compelled to get up, dress herself, and take to some 
needlework, and was unable to throw off the sensation and return to bed 
until 2 o’clock. I made no comments on these complaints—never dropped a 
hint, even, as to what I was doing. Under these circumstances it seemed 
probable to mo that, although my influence was telling upon her, to. her dis¬ 
comfort, I had not succeeded in the object of my experiments. Supposing 
this to bo the casc, and that I was only depriving her of rest, I thought it 
best to discontinue the trials for a time. 

“ I felt disappointed at this apparently barren result. But, on June 23rd, 
an agreeable surprise was sprung upon me, in that I learnt T had most 
effectually succeeded on one occasion—the very occasion on which I had 
considered success as being highly improbable—in presenting myself to Miss 
G. As you will find in her statement, herewith enclosed, the vision was 
most complete and realistic. The trial which had this fortunate result was 
that 1 had made from my oflice and on the spur of the moment. I had boon 
rather closely engaged on some auditing work, which had tired me, aiid as 
near as 1 wm remember the time was between 3.30 and 4 p.m., that I laid 
down my pencil, stretched myself, and in the act of doing the latter I was 
seized with, the impulse to make a trial on Miss G. I did not, of course, 
know where she was at the moment, but, with a flash, as it were, I transferred 
myself to her bedroom. I cannot say why I thought of that spot, unless it 
was that 1 did ho because my first experiment had boon made there. 1 As it 
happened, it was what I must call a * lucky, shot,’ for I caught her at the 
moment she was lightly sleeping in her ch.hf—a condition which seems to 
be peculiarly favourable to receiving and externalising telepathic messages. 

** figure seen by Miss G. was clothed in a suit I was at the moment 
wearing, and was bareheaded , the latter as would be the case, of course, in an 
office. 3 Thw suit is of a dark reddish-brown check stuff, and it was an unusual 
circumstance for me to have had on the coat at the time, as 1 wear, as a rule, 
if bight mate*ial. Bub this office coat 1 had, a day or so 
sent to a tailor to be repaired, and I had, therefore, to keep on that belong¬ 
ing to the dark suit. 
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i The first experiment of this series was on the night of the 10th, the successful 
experiment on the afternoon of June Uth (Wednesday). Mr. Kirk tells us that he 
made a note at the time on his blotting paper, of day and hour. Mr. Kirk had on 
four occasions during the previous four years tried from » distance to produce an 
impression of presence on Mis.-- G. with considerable success, hut had not tried to 
appear to fifcr. These experiments and othwe ore described in the Jourml S.P.R., 
Vol. V., pp. 21—30. 
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I tested the reality of the vision by this dark suit. I asked, k Mo* 
ressed?’ (not at all a leading question). The reply of Miss G. was, 
touching the sleeve of the coat I was then wearing (of a light suit), ‘Kot 
this coat, but that dark suit you wear sometimes. I even saw clearly the 
small check pattern of it; and I saw your features as plainly as though you 
had been bodily present. I coxdd not have seen you more distinctly.’ ” 


Miss G.’s account is :— 

June 28th , 1890. 

“A peculiar occurrence happened to me on the Wednesday of the week 
before last. In the afternoon (being tired by a morning walk), while sitting 
in an easy-chair near the window of my own room, I fell asleep. At any 
time I happen to sleep during the day (which is but seldom) I invariably 
awake with tired uncomfortable sensations, which tike some little time to 
pass off; but that afternoon, on the contrary, I was suddenly quite wide 
awake, seeing Mr. Kirk standing near my chair, dressed in a dark brown - 
coat, which I had frequently seen him wear. His back was towards the 
window, his right hand towards me ; he passed across the room towards the 
door, which is opposite the window, the space between being loft,, the fur¬ 
niture so arranged as to leave just that centre clear ; but when, he got about 
4ft. from the door, which was closed, he disappeared. 

“My first thought was, ‘had this happened a few horn's later I should 
have believed it telepathic,’ for I knew' Mr. Kirk had tried experimenting 
at different times, but had no idea he was doing so recently. Although I 
have been much interested by his conversation about psychical phenomena 
at various times during the past year, I must confess the element of doubt 
would very forcibly present itself as to whether telepathic communication 
could be really a fact; and I then thought, knowing he must be at the office 
at the time I saw him (which w r as quite as distinctly as if he had been really 
in the room), that in this instance, at least, it must be purely imaginary, and 
feeling so sure it was only fancy, resolved not to mention it, and did not do 
. > until this week, when, almost involuntarily, I told him all about it. Much 
to my astonishment, Mr. Kirk was very pleased w'ith the account, and asked 
me to write it, telling me that on that afternoon, feeling rather tired, he put 
down his pen for a few moments, and, to use his own words, ‘ threw himself 
into this room.’ Lie also told me he had purposely avoided this subject in 
my presence lately, that he might not influence me, but was anxiously hoping 
I would introduce it. 

“ I feel sure I had not been dreaming of him, and cannot remember that 
anything had happened to cause me even to think of him that afternoon 
before falling asleep.” 

Mr. Kirk writes later :— 

“ I have only succeeded once in making myself visible to MissG. since the 
occasion I have already reported, and that had the singularity of being only 
my features my face in miniature, that is, about three inches in diameter.” 

Iji a letter dated January 19th, 1891, Mr. Kirk says as to this last 
appearance 

“ Miss G. did not record this at the time, as she attached no importance to 
it, but I noted the date (July 23rd) on my office blotting-pad, as it w'as at 
the office J was thinking of her. Isay ‘thinking,’ because I was doing so 
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Dilp^cticm with another subject, and with no purpose of making an,exp 
fuSnt. I had a headache, and was resting my head on my left hand. 
Suddenly it occurred to me that my thinking about her might probably 
influence her in some way, and I made the note I have mentioned.” 1 

Mrs. Sidgwick had a talk with Mr. Kirk and with Miss G. on April 
8th, 1802, about the above incidents and other experiments in thought- 
transference between them, and writes :— 




“ Mr. Kirk's appearance to Miss G. evidently impressed her very much. It 
was extremely realistic. She is quite sure she was awake. It was as if she 
had waked up to see it, but she.Jiad not been dreaming of Mr. Kirk. The 
figure did not look towards her or appear to take any interest in her. The 
other time she saw his face it was like a miniature. She did not think so 
much of that experience.” 


The experiment in the following case succeeded on the first trial. 


(98. 13.) From Miss Edith Maughan (now Mrs. G. Rayleigh Vicars). 

September, 1890. 

44 One night in September, 1888, I was lying awake in bed reading. I for¬ 
get what the book was, but T had recently been studying with interest 
various cases of astral projection in Phantasms of the Livimj , and 1 distinctly 
remember making up my mind that night to try whether I could manage to 
accomplish a projection of myself by force of will-concentration. 

“The room next to mine was occupied by a friend of mine [Miss Ethel 
Thompson], who was an old acquaintance, and not at all of an excitable turn 
of mind. This room had formerly been used as a dressing-room, and there 
was a door connecting it with mine. Fur some years, however, it had been 
absolutely separated by the locked door, on my side of which stood a very 
heavy wardrobe, which would require two strong men to move it away. The 
only available exit from my room was the 'other door which opened on to 
the landing, as was also the case with the dressing-room. That night 1 per¬ 
fectly recall lying back on my pillow with a resolute but half doubtful and 
amused determination to make Miss Thompson see me. The candle was 
burning on a chair at the side of my bed, and 1 hoard only the ticking of the 
clock in my room as I 4 willed ’ with all my might to appear to her. After 
a few minutes I felt dizzy and only half conscious. 

“I don’t know how long this state may have lasted, but I do remember 
emerging into a conscious state and thinking I had better leave off, as the 
strain had exhausted me. 

“I gave up, and changing into an easy position I thought 1 had failed 
and needlessly fatigued myself for an impossible fancy. 1 blew out my 
Ciindlo ; at the instant I was startled by hearing an indistinct soppd from 
the next room. It was Miss Thompson’s voice raised slightly, but I could 
not distinguish more than the actual sound, which was repeated, and then 
: there was silence. I wondered whether she had had a bad dream, and 

listened a short tune, hut did not seriously imagine that it was more than an 
accidental coincidence. Soon after my clock struck 2 (n.m.) and I fell asleep. 

1 Mr. Kirk enclosed the piece of blotting-paper with the note. 

T 
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Next morning I noticed that Miss Thompson looked rather tif 
reakfast, but T asked no questions. Presently she said, 1 Had I gone into 
her room to frighten her during the night ? ’ I said I had not left my room. 
She declared that I seemed to her to come in and bend over her. "From 
what she said I concluded it must have been between 1 and 2 a. in. Her 
own account Is in the possession of the Psychical Society. All I have to 
add is, that I was in my ordinary state of health, and not at all excited, but 
merely bent on trying an experiment.” 


In a letter accompanying this, Miss Maughan says : — 

“ I can’t find the fact noticed in my diary for 1888. I only keep a very 
tiny one, just for the sake of entering letters, Ac., and have no allusions to 
what happens as a rule. I fancy, though, that it was on the night of 
September 10th. Does Miss Thompson give any exact date? for if it 
approximates to that, it would be the correct one. I know it was just at 
that time, because it was during her last visit at this house. ” 


Miss Thompson writes :— 

The Chimes, Grove Park, Chiswick, December 30 th % 1889. 

“ During the summer of 1888 (end of August) I was staying with the Miss 
Maughans in Lincolnshire. We were interested in Theosojihy, and had 
been discussing the phenomena of people leaving their bodies and appearing 
in their astral forms. I am not a good sleeper, but not at all of a nervops 
temperament. I stayed awake one night until two or three. 1 was per¬ 
fectly wide awake, when suddenly I saw Miss Edith Maughan standing b} r 
my bedside in her ordinary dark dressing-gown. The moonlight came in at 
the window sufficiently for me to distinguish her face clearly, and her figure 
partially. I sat up in bed, and said, rather crossly, ‘ What do you want 
here, Edith ? ’ I thought she had come for some joke. As she didn t 
answer, I immediately struck a light, but she was gone. It is a mistake that 1 
screamed out. I may have spoken sufficiently loudly to be heard in the next 
room. I thought she had got out of the room with astonishing rapidity* ] 

but I didn’t trouble much about it. The next morning I asked why she 
came into my room. She denied having done so, but said she had thought 
of poming, bu. that as it might disturb me she decided not. She said she sat 
up in bed, and for the sake of something to do was willing herself to go out 
of her body and come to me, and mentioned about the time I saw her. 
Although it is more than a year ago, I remember the incident clearly, as it 
made a distinct impression upon me. 

‘ ‘ Ethel Thompson . ” 

Mrs. Sidgwick has talked over this experience with Miss Maughan and j 
Miss Thompson separately, and questioned them specially as to the possi¬ 
bility that Miss Maughan had really gone into Miss Thompson’s room 
unconsciously. They were both quite certain that she had not done so* , 

Miss Thompson dwelling on the impossible rapidity of the disappearance, { 

and Miss Maughan on the fact that, when she roused herself, she was lying 
in the same position as before—hands clasped and feet crossed in a special 
manner, which, she had been told, is adopted by Eastern people wishing to L 
concentrate themselves <m anything, and which she adopted deliberately on 
this account. 


WtoSTftf 
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interesting that Miss Maughan has appeared, but unintention- 
other occasions to other percipients, while one of her sisters 
was the agent in No. 105. 1 (see p. 291). The following is an account 
of another of Miss Maughan’s appearances. 

[Extract from letter received by Miss Maughan on March 12th from Miss 
Gatty. The original letter is in our possession.] 


Holbein House, Sloane-square, S.W.., Wednesday , March llth, 1891. 

“ I wonder whether you have, been experimenting psychically, or if it be 
a mere curious coincidence that I should have had a distinct vision of you 
last night. 

“The facts are these. Being very seedy yesterday—writing to you 
probably tired me a good deal, and feeling very helpless where you were 
concerned distressed me more than a little—I went off to [bed] at about 
8 o’clock. I read for an hour or thereabouts, and then fell asleep. 1 woke, 
again when mother passed through to go to her own room, and several times 
in the night after dreaming in an unexciting fashion. Then I lay awake for 
some time, and thought about a Roman Catholic I know, etc. 

“A little while after, I don’t Know what it was that made me turn my 
head towards one special corner of the room, where I saw you standing (in a 
nightdress trimmed with Swiss embroidery), in a most ill-balanced posture. 
So much did this strike me that I got out of bed (the cold of the floor was 
, „ excessive), and went to catch you, so that you might not fall over on your 
face. You remained there until I had made the motion of touching, when I 
found nothing there any longer. This is all, except that you looked as if 
you had candlelight or some faintly perceptible yellowishness behind you. 

I went back to bed, and, not liking to disturb mother by asking her the 
time, I listened for the chimes, and shortly after heard four strike. Of 
course I didn’t go to sleep again, but lighted my candle and read until day 
dawned. At breakfast I told mother, who accounts for everything by the 
word 4 somnambulism/ but says she heard me moving about. I am perfectly 
convinced of my wakefulness, but in any caso, as I am unused to sleep¬ 
walking, that would be strange enough in itself*to make me wonder if there 
f should he any cause for it beyond my subjective reason of anxiety about 
you. The time is the most curious part, is it not? “ E. K. G.” 


Miss Maughan writes 

East Kirkby Vicarage, Spilsby, Lincolnshire, May 2Lri, 1891. 

“I left W-, in Derbyshire, on March l()th, and arrived at-Collingham, 

in Nottinghamshire, about 3 p.m. I was not alone, or able in any way to 
<nve my attention to any one subject until nearly midnight, when I went to 
bed. During the whole evening, though I had been busy hearing and giving 
news of mutual interest, I had experienced a sort of ‘ undertone* of thought 
L about my friend E. G. [Miss Gatty]. I had only once spoken of her inci- 

* dentally during the evening, but I feit my mind revert to her in a goneral 

way for a few' moments several timeB. When I got to bed I lay awake and 
thought of her again. Why, 1 did not really know. I had ho-.rd from her 
) the day before, saying she was not well, hut that was not specially in my 
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had a great many things to think of that day totally apart from any connec¬ 
tion with her. 

“I fell asleep at last, to wake up suddenly. It must have been after 
3 a. m., as the fire had burnt very low — almost out. 

“ During the short time I lay awake I remember clearly that the thought 
of E. G. returned strongly to my mind. I felt an instinctive turning 
towards her for the mental sympathy certain circumstances might render me 
in need of, and I felt with a sort of flash that she would be better able to 
understand what I wanted than any friend I had. I know I dwelt on this 
■with strengthening confidence until I fell asleep. 

“ I had not been dreaming consciously of anything : I merely woke up, 
thought of E. G., and mentally claimed her sympathy, but with no intention 
whatever of trying to influence her in any possible way. The whole attitude 
of my mind was unconscious and involuntary, and, but for the letter 1 
received from her on the 12th, I should have attached no importance to the 
matter. “Edith Maughan.” 

On another occasion, in 1880 or 1887, Miss Maughan was staying in the 
house of Mr. T. [assumed initial], and Mrs. T. one evening thought she saw 
her for a moment standing in the doorway when she was really in another 
room. Mr. and Mrs. T. together also saw her later on the same day going 
downstairs into a room. They followed, and found the room empty, Miss 
Maughan having gone to bed. 

Miss Maughan herself says of this case:— 

“The being seen by Mr. T. is not so positive to my mind. I was very 
ill at the time, and any mistaken impression must rest upon his shoulders. 
I have argued the possibility of my being seen in reality, but he and his 
wife appear convinced. I can’t be sure about it myself.” 

Mrs. Sidgwick writes : — 


June 26th, 1891. 


“ I saw Miss Edith Maughan, and also Mrs. T., with whom she is staying, 
this afternoon. In the case where Mr. and Mrs. T. were the percipients, Miss 
Maughan was simply sitting in the drawing-room, wishing that Mr. T. would 
consent to her going home, because she felt so ill. Mr. and Mrs. T. were in 
the passage talking. Mr. T. said he had forgotten to say good-night to 
Miss Maughan. Mrs. T. said, * I think she has gone upstairs.’ He replied, 

4 No, I saw her go into the study.’ Mrs. T. said, 4 Oh, I think I did too’ ; 
and they went to look, and she was not there. I did not gather that the 
figure was very clearly seen in this case. It was more distinct on the other 
occasion, which occurred on the same afternoon, when Mrs. T. saw Miss 
Maughan looking over the shoulder of a man to whom she (Mrs. T.) was 
talking in the dining-room. 

“ As to the appearance to Mias Gatty, Miss Maughan is quite sure that 
she did think of her in a special way, as the person who would be able to 
help her in an anticipated difficulty. This suddenly occurred to her in the 
middle of the night. It appears that Miss Gatty was troubled about Miss 
Maughan, wishing she could help her in her difficulty. Miss Maughan told 
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/she had written to Miss Gatty about this difficulty, and begged hel 
wSte to her often while it lasted. Miss Maughan is not sure whether 
the embroidery seen on the apparition by Miss Gatty was of the kind that 
she was wearing then.'’ 


,§L 


The tactile experience referred to on p. 270 occurred in an experi¬ 
ment which—as the percipient, Miss C. M. Campbell, says—cannot be 
called a success. Her friend, Miss Despard, had agreed to try to appear 
to her, without fixing the days beforehand; and it is remarkable that 
a sense of presence, and in one case a soft touch as if some one were 
stroking her hair, were felt by Miss Campbell on the only two nights 
on which Miss Despard made the attempt; but that was all that 
occurred. The letters and notes relating to the experiments have been 
submitted to us. 


A seemingly telepathic visual experience of Miss Campbell's has been 
printed in Chapter IV., p. 85. (Seo also Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. VIII, pp. 
814 and 324). She has also carried out some other successful experiments 
in thought-transference with Miss Despard, an account of which was printed 
in the Journal S. P. R., January, 1893. 


The experiment in which the auditory hallucination occurred was 
of an entirely different kind. It is as follows :— 

(78. 14.) From Mrs. Raines. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 

46, Susscx-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

“At 20 minutes to 11 on the night when Mr. Irving Bishop took up 
Mr. Labouchere’s challenge to read the number of a note enclosed in an 
envelope, I heard my husband’s voice say, quite loud and distinctly, ‘ Ho 
has read the number of the note.' It was so distinct that for a moment 
I could not believe he was not in the room! My next thought was to 
ascertain the exact time. I was in our own dining-room. 

“ I was working, and expecting my husband’s return, ho having gone to 
Hie stance. I had asked him to try and will me to know if the note was 
read, and he said the trial would take place from about 9.30 to 10 o'clock. 
So at that hour I fixed my mind intently on the subject, but as there was no 
result I gave up trying, and was not thinking of the note when, 1 heard 
the voice. When he did return his first words were, ‘ Well, he read the 
number of the note, and it was exactly 20 minutes to 11 when he read it.' 
He afterwards told me he was one of the committee chosen to sit on the 
platform, and see fair play. 

It was my husband’s voice, and I believed him to bo mi his way home 
? it i he time 1 heard it. 

“I was quite alone. 

“1 did not make any notes, as the experiment was only attempted out of 
curiosity, and the intimation reaching me So much later; than 1 expected, 
made me believe at the time that it had failed 


“ Katk Raines.” 
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eneral Raines writes:— 

46, Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park, November 4//<, 1889. 

“Dear Sir, — Mrs. Raines has handed to me your letter of the 15th 
October, in which, you ask if I can at all contribute to the account she 
wrote you of the night of the thought-reading by Mr. Bishop of the 
bank-note. 

“Yes, I quite remember being one of the chosen from the audience 
to form the committee on the stage at St. James’s Hall, to see fair play 
Mrs. Raines had asked me to try and will that she at home should know 
the result before I returned, and 1 said the note will probably be read about 
10 o’clock, but owing to many things that took place on the stage the actual 
time was 20 minutes to 11 o’clock. I quite remember coming home at 
about a quarter to 12, and on my entering the dining-room she at once said, 
‘Mr. Bishop has read the note,’ and narrated how she had heard my voice 
telling her that Mr. B. had done so. 


Mr. Podmore writes:— 


‘Julius Raines .’ 5 




November 2 bth, 1891. 
They could add nothing 


“ I called on General and Mrs. Raines to-day. 
further to the story; except that Mrs. Raines told me that, in the Irving 
Bishop case, she went out into the hall, after hearing the voice, in order to 
note the time by the clock there. The voice sounded quite real and lifelike. 
The incident occurred about 6 or 7 years ago, they think. Mrs. Raines 
added accounts of two prophetic dreams, fulfilled; both of which accounts 
General Raines, to whom the dreams were told before fulfilment, cor¬ 
roborated.” 


4 > 


The arrangement made beforehand in this case may have had some 
influence in inducing the hallucination, which, it will be observed, 
however, conveyed the correct one of the two possible alternatives, 
and gave this information at the right time, and after the percipient 
had given up expecting it. 

Hallucinations Coincidbvj with Illness and Accidents. 

In the next set of cases to be considered, the hallucination occurs 
during a sudden or serious illness of the supposed agent, which was 
unknown • to the percipient. There are eleven cases of recognised 
apparitions under these circumstances, and three of recognised voices, 
also three cases in which the voice was not recognised. 1 The following 
four cases,- -together with one already published in Phantasms of the 
Living (Vol. II., p. 520, No. 572),—are, we think, those in which 
the evidence for a telepathic origin is the best. Mrs. McAlpine, the 
percipient in the first case, belongs to a small but interesting class 
of percipients who have had several experiences, all of which they 
believe to have been veridical. Only three of hers have, however, been 

A 

1 In M out. of these 17 cases, the illness ended fatally; in 4 case, the patient 
recovered, and in the remaining 4 cases it is not stated whether he did bo or not. 
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eated to us; the remainder being, we understand, of too 
a nature to be communicated to strangers. 




(458. 9.) From Mrs. Me Alpine. 

(The following account was enclosed in a letter, dated April 12th, 1892* 
We had previously received a somewhat briefer account, dated May 7th, 1891, 
which agrees in all essential particulars with the one printed below.) 

Garscadden, Bearsden, Glasgow. 

V On the 25th March, 1891, my husband and I were staying at Furnesa 
Abbey Hotel, Barrow-in-Furness, with a friend of ours, the lute Mr. A. D. 
Bryce Douglas, of Seafield Tower, Ardrossan. He was managing director of 
the -Naval Construction and Armaments Company,’ and had resided at Furness 
Abbey Hotel for some eighteen months or more. He had invited us, along 
with a number of other friends, to the launch of the Empress of China. We 
breakfasted with Mr. Bryce Douglas on the day of the launch, the 25th, and 
afterwards saw the launch, had luncheon at the shipyard, and returned to the 
hotel. He appeared to be in his usual health and spirits (he was a power¬ 
fully-built man, and justly proud of his fine constitution). The following 
day (Thursday) he left with a party of gentlemen, to sail from Liverpool to 
Ardrossan, on the trial trip of the Empress of Japan (another large steamer 
which had been built at his yard). 

“ We remained on at the hotel for some da}te with our son Bob, aged 23, 
who was staying there, superintending work which Mr. McAlpine was carry- 
big on at Barrow. 

“On the Monday night, the 30th, I went upstairs after dinner. On my 
way down again I saw Mi*. Bryce Douglas, standing in the doorway of his sit- 
ting-room. I saw him quite distinctly. He looked at me with a sad expres¬ 
sion. He was wearing a cap which 1 had never seen him wear. I walked on and 
left him standing there. It was then about ten minutes to eight. I told my 
husband and Bob. We all felt alarmed, and we immediately sent the follow¬ 
ing telegram, ‘ How is Mr. Bryce Douglas {* to Miss Caldwell, his sister-in- 
law, who kept house for him at Seafield. It was too late for a reply that 
night. On Tuesday morning we received a wire from her ; it ran thus : 
‘Mr. Bryce Douglas dangerously ill.’ That telegram was the first intimation 
°f his illness which reached Barrow. As will be seen in the account of his 
illness and death in the Barrow News, he died on the following Sunday, 
and we afterward 4 * ascertained from Miss Caldwell that ho was unconscious 
°n Monday evening, at the time 1 saw him. 

“My husband and [step] son can corroborate this, and I have also letters 
which bear out my statements. 

In her earlier account Mis. McAlpine states that she “was in good 
health, and in no grief or anxiety whatever.” Her age was 28. 

Mis. McAlpine enclosed a copy of the Barrow Ntics for April 11th, 1891, 
‘Containing a memoir of Mr. Bryce Douglas, and a full account of his last 
illness and death. It appears from this account that he left Barrow on 
Thursday, March 26th, to join the steamer Empress of Japan. Ho was 
noticed by his friends to be far from well on Wednesday, the previous day, 
°n the occasion of the launch of the Empress of China, rind was advised to 
go home. He did not do so, however, until the Sunday, when he was put 

hi' - 
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‘c at Arclrossan, and walked home to Seafield—a distance of nearly 
^ es. His medical man was sent for the same day, and the case was con¬ 
sidered serious from the first, and on the following Thursday the doctors 
pronounced it hopeless. He died on April 5th, at about 5 a.m. 



From the evidence which follows it seems clear that if any anxiety as to 
his health was felt before he left Barrow, as suggested in the newspaper 
report, Mrs. McAlpine knew nothing of it. j 

Mr. Myers writes :— 

il I discussed the incident connected with the death of Mr. Bryce 
Douglas with Mr. and Mrs. McAlpine and Mr. McAlpine, jun., on February 
24th, 1892. 1 believe that their evidence lias been very carefully given. 

Mr. McAlpine knew Mr. Bryce Douglas intimately. Mr. Bryce Douglas i 
v. as a robust and vigorous man, and disliked ever to be supposed to be ill. 

Mr. McAlpine therefore felt great unwillingness to telegraph to him about 
his health, but from his previous knowledge of phenomena occurring to Mrs. 
McAlpine, he felt sure that her vision must be in some sense veridical.” 


Mrs. Me Alpine’s husband and his son corroborate as follows - 

April, 1892. j 

“ I at Barrow on the 25th of March of last year (1891), and 
distinctly remember the incident of the following Monday night. I can 
bear testimony to the statements made by my wife and son. 

“ Robert McAlpine.” 

* 

Garscadden House, April 4 th, 1892. 

“ I was living for several months in the Furness Abbey Hotel, at Barrow- 
in-Furness, and I remember father and mother coming for a few days in 
order to see the launch of the Empress of China on the 25th of March, 1891, 
and on the following day (Thursday) Mr. Bryce Douglas (who was then in his 
usual health) left with a party of friends on the trial trip of the Empress of 
Japan. 1 also distinctly remember that the following Monday night (30th) A 
my father and I were sitting at the drawing-room fire after dinner, and 
mother came in looking very pale and startled, and said she had been upstairs 
and had seen Mr. Bryce Douglas standing at the door of his sitting-room (he 
had used this sitting-room for nearly two years). Both my father and I felt 
anxious, and after some discussion we sent a telegram to Mr. Bryce Douglas’s 
icsideiice at Ardrossan asking how he was, and the following morning had 
the reply, * Keeping hotter, but not out of danger,’ or words to that effect. 

1 win assert- positively that no one in Barrow knew of his illness until after 
tho receipt of that telegram. 

“ Robert McAlpine, Jun.” 

Mrs. McAlpine wrote to some of the porsons who knew of the circum¬ 
stances at the time, asking for their recollections of them, and the letters, 
that follow were sent by her to us in their original envelopes. 

1. From Miss Caldwell, sister-in-law of Mr. Bryce-Douglas 

[Post-mark, February 8/A, 1892.] - 

“ • • • 1 can remeinber perfectly 'well the [telegram] you sent on < 

Monday, the 30th of March, the day after [Mr. Bryce Douglas] arrived 
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. I was very much surprised at receiving it, as I did not think any 
he was so ill ; but I remembered afterwards that you and Mr. 
jAlpine were at the launch of the Empress of China , and Mr. Bryce Douglas 
was rather complaining at that time, so I thought you would want to know 
if he was better. The contents of the telegram were—as far as I can re¬ 
member—‘ Kindly let us know if Mr. Bryce is better.’ ” 


2. From Miss Charlton, daughter of Mr. Charlton, of Barrow-in-Furness. 
(Mr. and Mrs. McAlpine and their son had- spent the Sunday, March 29th y 
i at the house of Mr. Charlton, who was also a personal friend of Mr. Bryce 
Douglas). 

February loth , 1892. 

j <4 . . . [My father] says I am to tell you that he can quite bear out 

R U you have said—indeed, we all can, for on the Sunday you were here, we 
were all quite unconscious of the fact that Mr. Douglas was ill. Indeed, it 
was not until the Tuesday after (Easter Tuesday) that father heard by tele¬ 
gram—his first intimation*-which ran as follows:—‘1 have been very ill, 
t &c. We also did hear of what you saw at the hotel . . . and we 

thought it a very singular coincidence at the time.” 

Mrs. Scarlett, the wife of the proprietor of the Furness Abbey Hotel, 
also confirms the sending of the telegram. 

Of the other two experiences communicated to us by Mi's. McAlpine, one 
is the following death-coincidence, which, however, we have not counted in 
Chapter XII., because of her unenumerated experiences, all of which, as 
has been said, she believes to have been telepathic. 

April 30th, 1892. 

k4 1 remember my brothei, ..ho lived some six miles from us, writing a 
postcard to mamma, saying, 1 Come up to .lee us to-day, the children have 
colds,’ or some such words, not indicating anything serious, or any particular 
child. We wel*e not alarmed, but mamma drove to see them about 1 o’clock 
in the day. At 6 o’clock I was crossing the hall and saw, as in a cloud, the 
r*> baby (aged about G months) lying dead. I looked at the clock and told a 
servant, who was the only other person in the house, that the child was 
dead. She was shocked, and asked if I had had a telegram. 1 told her what 
I had seen. Next morning I had a letter from mamma telling me that the 
baby had died at 6 o’clock the previous evening. She remembers the oocurr- 
. mice, and can give the exact date, which I have forgotten. 

The letter printed below, to Mrs. McAlpine from her mother, aovrubo- 
* " rates both the incidents already described :— 

February 3th , 1892. 

<l I remember perfectly that you wrote me from Barrow— from the 
> Furness Abbey Hotel — saying you had had a bad shock, that you were 
1 massing along a corridor and you saw Mr. Bryce Douglas in his room, stand¬ 
ing and looking at you —knowing that he had left early in the day (it was 
then evening) you were alarmed and got your husband to wire an inquiry 
about his friend — that the reply was ‘ He is very ill.* \ ou wrote that letter 
the morning after the appearance. 

j “I also remember very clearly about your bi-other’ Ben’s little child. 

You and I only were at home here. I got a uote asking me to go to his 
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e, as the little ones had colds and their mother was anxious, but^i 
nothing to cause you to expect bad news. I went, and the poor baby 
was dying when I arrived, and at 6 o’clock was dead. At that exact time 
you told the maid that the doctor’s baby was dead. She knew the hour, 
she told me long afterwards, because you told her to look at the clock. When 
I got home, in a few days, I asked you, ‘Were you shocked when tho 
messenger came saying the poor little baby was dead V You replied, ‘ Oh, 
no ; 1 knew at the time it died.’ And either then or soon after you said, 
‘I saw it.’ ” 


With regard to the exact date of the baby’s death, Mrs. McAlpine wrote 
again later to her mother, and received the following reply :— 

October, 1893. 

4 ‘ [The baby] died on Saturday, April 6th, 1888. . . I have never 

forgotten the very strange circumstance of how you told me when I' got 
home that you saw the poor little child, the time being exactly when she 
died. You did not know previously that she was seriously ill. 

For another of Mrs. Me Alpine’s experiences, see p. 332. 


The following has already been referred to as one of the rare cases 
in which a note of the phenomenon was not only taken at the time but 
preserved. Here, as will be seen, the apparition occurs within the last 
32 hours of a brief fatal illness of which the percipient had no know¬ 
ledge. 

(660. 6.) From Miss He" ^ , 

9, Tavistock Crescent, W., April 28th, 1892. 

“I saw the figure of my cousin (a nurse in Dublin) coming upstairs, 
dressed in grey. I was in Tasmania, and the time that I saw her was 
between 6 and 7 p.m. on April 21st, 1888. 

“ I had just come in from a ride and was in the best of health and 
spirits. I was between 31 and 32 years of age. 

44 J had lived with my cousin, and we were the greatest of friends, but my 
going to Tasmania in 1887 had, of corn’s©, separated us. She was a nurse, 
and at the time I suw her in April, 1888, she was dying of typhus fever, a 
fact unknown to me till 6 weeks after her death. Her illness lasted only 5 
days, and I heard of her death at the same time as of her illness. 

“There was no one present with me at the time, but I narrated what I 
had seen to the friend with whom I was living, and asked why my cousin, 
Ethel B., should have been dressed in grey. My friend said that was the 
dress of the nurses in that particular hospital ; a fact unknown to me. 

4 ‘The impression of seeing my cousin was so vivid that I wrote a long 
letter to her tliat night, saying I hud had this vision. The letter, arriving 
after she was dead, was returned to me and I destroyed it.” 

“Rose B. F. I. Hervey.” 

Mr. Podmore writes : - 

July 2Ls-f, 1892. * 

“I called on Miss Hervey to-day. She was staying at the time of her 
experience with Lady H. Miss Hervey and Lady H, had just returned 
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Ive, and Miss Hervey was leaving her room to cross the upper ^ 
to Lady H.’s room to have tea. On passing the stairs she saw the 
figure coming up. She recognised it at once and ran away to Lady H., 
without waiting to see the figure disappear, and told her what she had seen. 
Lady H. laughed at her, hut told her to note it in her diary. This Miss 
Hervey did. I saw the entry :—* Saturday, April 21st, 1888, G p.m. Vision 
of [nickname given] on landing in grey dress.’ The news of death did not 
arrive till June. Date of death, April 22nd, 1888, at 4.30 p.m.” 

We have seen a copy, retained by Miss Hervey, of a letter giving an 
account of Miss Ethel B.’s death. It was written on the evening of Sunday, 
April 22nd, 1888. The letter speaks of Miss 13. having been “so heavy with 
fever all through.” The crisis of the illness began at 4 a.m. on the 22nd. 
About 10 she got a change decidedly for the worse, and lingered on till half 
past four, when she died. Miss B.’s relations were unable to be with her. 

The difference of time between Tasmania and Dublin is about 10 hours, 
so that the apparition preceded the death by about thirty-two hours. 

We have examined a pattern of the material used fur the nurses’ dress 
at the hospital where Miss B. was. It is of cotton, with a sort of check 
pattern of white and dark navy blue and a little red : it has a greyish tone 
at a little distance, but the coincidence in respect of colour is not marked 
enough to be of any value. 

We wrote to Lady H. asking for her recollections of the matter, and 
received the following reply. 

July 30tli y 1893. 

“Dear Sir, —Your letter dated April 6th has followed me back to Eng¬ 
land, and I should have answered it a week or two sooner, but I thought my 
son from Tasmania might be able to throw some light on your search for a 
definite corroboration of Miss Hervey’s account of an apparition which she 
tells you she saw when in Tasmania with us in 1888. He, however, can do 
little more than I can for its confirmation. He recollects that Miss Hervey 
made such a statement at the time, and I seem to remember something 
about it, but nothing really definite.” 


Miss Hervey has had one other apparently veridical vision. As a girl of 
14 at school, sho saw an angel (like the angel in the picture called “The 
Reaper and the Flowers,” with which she was familiar) carrying one of her 
schoolfellows in his arms. The vision is believed to have coincided with 
the death, but the child was known to bo dying, and no corroboration is 
now obtainable. Miss Hervey has had no other visual hallucinations, but 
several auditory ones, two of which were pri md facie veridical. She does 
not, however, attach much importance to these. 


In the next case the apparition preceded the death by two days ; 
but it will be observed that the final stage of the decedent’s illness had 
lasted more than three months. The case is curious in more ways 
than one. It has already been referred to in Chapter VI.. p. 128, "as 
an instance of deferred recognition, and in the present Chapter 
p. 265, as a case of a telepathic impulse seeming, so to speak, to have 
missed its mark and affected the wrong person and wo shall have to 
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y^efer to it again (see Chapter XVII.) as an instance of a comp; 
fCppear after death if possible. 



(402. 8.) From Countess Eug<5nie Kapnist. 

June 24th, 1891. 

11 A Talta, en Fevrier, 1889, nous flines la connaissance de M. P. et de 
,sa femme, passant la soiree chez des amis communs qui avaient tenu a nous 
rounir. A cette tSpoque, M. P. souffrait ddjii d’une phthisie assez avancde ; 
il venait de perdre, a Petersbourg, son frere, atteint de la meme maladie. 
On pria ma sojur de faire un peu de musique, et elle choisit au hasard le 
Prelude de Mendelssohn. A mon etonnement je vis M. P., que nous ne 
commissions que de ce soir, aller, tres dmotionne, prendre place aupres du 
piano, et suivre avec une cspece d’anxidt<5 le jeu de ma sceur. Lorsqu’elle 
eut fini, il dit que pour quelques instants elle venait de faire ressusciter son 
frere, executant absoluuient de la meme maniere ce morceau, qu’il jouait 
frdquemment. Depuls, en voyant ma sceur, il aimait particulierement h 
causer avec elle. Je puis certifier ainsi quelle une conversation que nous 
eumes a une soiree, au mois de Mars. Nous parlions de la mort, chose 
fr&juente a Talta, toujours peupl&i de malades ‘ Savez-vous,’ disait-il a ma 
soeur, ‘ il me semble toujours que mon esprit est tres prochc du votre ; j’ai 
la certitude de vous avoir deja connue \ nous avons dans la r£alit£ une preuve 
que ce n est pas en ce monde—ce sera que je vous aurais vue durant 
quelqu’autre vie precddente ’ (il Stait un peu spirite). ‘ Ainsi done, si je 
meurs avant vous, ce qui est bien probable, vu ma maladie, je reviendrai 
vcrs vous, si cela m’est possible, et je vous apparaitrai de far on a ne pas vous 
efirayer d&sagr&iblement. Ma sceur lui repondit, prenant la chose tres au 
serieux, qu’elle lui rendrait la pareille si elle mourait la premiere, et j’dtais 
teinoin de cette promesse mutuelle. 

N6anmoins nous flints a peine connaissance de maison ; nous nous 
rencontrions parfois chez des amis communs, et nous le voyions sou vent so 
promener sin le quai dans un paletot couleur noisette qui excitait notro 
hilaritd et qui nous resta dans la memoire je ne sais plus pourquoi. Au mois 
de Mai, nous parlions de Talta, et depuis nous euines tant d'impressions 
diverses, nous vimes tant de monde, que jusqu’ii l’hiver suivant nous 
oubliames compldtement M. P. et sa femme, qui reprPsentaient pour nous 
des connaissances com me on en a par containes dans la vie. 

“ Nous 61ions k Pdtersbourg. bo J1 Mars, e’etait un lundi de Careme en 
1.S1K), nous allames au theatre voir une representation de la troupe des 
Meiningner. Je crois qu’on donnait Lr Marchand de Ventse. Mile. B. 
£tait avec nous, venue de Tsarskoe k cette occasion. La piece terming 
nous n’etlmes que le temps de rentrer a la maison changer de toilette, apres 
quoi nous acccunpagmhnes Mile. B. k la gare. Elle partait avec le dernier 
train., qui quitte pour Tsarakog S*lo a 1 heure de la nuit. Nous I’installiimGS 
en wagon, et no l’y laissumes qu’apres la seconde cloche de depart. 

N otre domes! ique allait bien en avant de nous, a Bn de retrouvor notro 
voiture, do maniere quo, gagnant le perron, nous la trouvames avanc^e qui 
nous attendait. Ma scmir s'asait la premiere : moi jc la fis attendre, descen¬ 
dant plus doucement les marches dc I’escalier; le domestique tenait la 
porti l ro du landau ouverte. Jo niuntai a demi, sur le marchepied, et 
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jc m’arretai dans cette pose, tellement. surprise que je ne comprifK 
'qui m'arrivait. H faisait sombre dans la voiture, et pourtant en 
' tie ma sceur, la regardant, je vis dans un petit jour gris qu’on eut dit 
factice, s’dclaircissant vers le point qui attachait le plus mes yeux, une 
figure la silhouette 6mouss<5e, diapliane, plutot qu’ind^cise. Cette vision 
dura un instant, pendant lequel, pourtant, mes yeux prirent coimaissance 
des moindres details de ce visage, qui me sembla connu : des traits assez 
pointus, une raie un peu de cot£, un nez prononcd, un menton tres maigre ii 
barbe rare ct d’un blond foncd. Ce qui me frappe, lorsque j’y pense h present, 
c’est d’avoir vu les diffdrentes couleurs, malgrd que la lueur grisatre, qui 
dclairait h peine l’inconnu, eut 6t6 insuffisante pour les distinguer dans un cas 
normal. T1 <5tait sans chapeau, et en meine temps dans un paletot comme on 
en porto au sud—de couleur plutot claire—noisette. Toute sa personne avait 
un cachet do grande fatigue et de maigreur. 

‘ ‘ Le domestique, tres etonnd de no pas me voir monter, arretde ainsi sur le 
marchepied, crut que j’avais marchd dans ma robe et m’aida ni’asseoir, 
pendant que je demandais ii ma soeur, en prenant place a cdtd d’elle, sic’etait 
bien notre voiture? A tel point j avals perdu la tete, ayant senti un vrai 
engourdissement de corveau en voyant cet (Stranger installs en face d’elle, 
je no m’dtais pas rendu compte que, dans le cas d’une presence rdelle d’un 
semblable vis-^-vis, ni ma sceur, ni le valet do pied ne resteraient si calme- 
ment k l’envisager. Lorsque je fus assise, je ne vis plus rien, et je deman- 
dais ma sceur :— 4 N’as-tu rien vu en face de toi ? ’ ‘ Rien du tout, et quelle 
id6e as-tu eue de demander, en entrant dans la voiture, si c’etait bien la 
notre ? ’ repondit-elle en riant. Alors, je lui racontais tout ce qui prt*c£de, 
lecrivant minutieusement ma vision. ‘ Quelle figure connue,’ disait-elle, 4 et 
a paletot noisette, cette raie de cot6, ou done l’avons nous vue ? Pourtant 
mil ne ressemble ici h ta description ; ’ et nous nous creusions la tete sans 
riim trouver. Rentr^es ii la maison, nous raebntames ce fait & notre mere ; 
ma description la fit aussi souvenir vaguement d’un visage analogue. Le 
lenderaain soir (12 Mars) un jeune liomme do notre connaissance, M. M. S. 
vint nous voir. Je lui rep^tais aussi l’incident qui nous dtait arrivd. Nous 
on pari Ames beaucoup, mais inutilement; je ne\pouvais toujours pas appliquer 
le nom voulu h la personnalitd de ma vision, tout en me souvenant fort bien 
avoir vu un visage tout pared parmi mes nombreuses connaissances ; mais 
ou et h quelle tfpoque ? Jo ne me souvenais do rien, avec ma mauvaise 
mSmoire qui me fait souvent defaufc, ce sujot. Quelques jours plus tard nous 
^tions chez la granclmere de M. M. S. :— 4 Saves: vous,’ nous dit-ellc 
‘quelle triste nouvelle je viens de recevoir de Talta ? IVt. P. vient de ttiourir* 
mais on ne me donne pas de details. ’ Ma sceur et moi, nous nous regard a mes* 
.4 ce nom, la figure pointue et le paletot noisette retrouverent lour pQssesscnii 
Ma sceur rcconnut en raeme temps que moi, grace h ma description precise. 
Lorsque M. M. 8. ontra. je le priai de chercher dans les vieux jouvnaux 
U date exacto do cotto mort. Le ddc&.s «tait marqufi au 14 du ir.ois do Mars 
done, deux jours aprte la vision quo j’avais ouo. JYcnvis Talta pour avoir 
des renseignemonts. On me rtpondit qu’ii ganlait le lit depuls le 24 
Novembre et qu d avait M depuLs dans un 6tat de faiblesse extreme, mais £ 
soinmeil ne 1 ava.t pent qmtte ; il dormait si longtemp, et si profonde.uont 
meine durant les dprm&res units de son existence, que cela faisait ospdrer Un ’, 
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{oration. Nous nous'£tonnions do ce que j’aie vu M. P., mal^e/ 
messe de se monfcrer & ma scaur. Mats je dois ajoutor ici qu’avant le fait 
ddcrit ci-dessus, j’avais 6t6 voyante un certain nombre de fois, mais cette 
vision est. bien celle quo j’ai distingutfe le plus nettement, avec des details 
minutieux, et avec les teintes diverses du visage humain, et memo du 
vetement. 

“Comtesse Eugenie Kapnist. 

“ Comtesse Ina Kapnist.” 

The second signature is that of the sister who was present at the time. 


Mr. Michael Petrovo-Solovovo, the collector, writes :— 

“ I have much pleasure in certifying that the fact of Countess Kapnist’s 
vision was mentioned, among others, to myself before the news of Mr. P.’s 
death came to Petersburg. I well remember seeing an announcement of his 
demise in the papers.” 


In the following case the hallucination occurred within 36 hours of 
the death. The percipient withholds her name from publication for 
reasons which seem to as adequate. 

(555. 5.) From Miss A. O. 

January 21st, 1892. 

“ In the autumn of 1880 I was living in a farm house among the Cheviot 
hills, having gone there with some younger members of the family, quietness 
being desirable at home, owing to the illness of a near relative. The house 
being a small one, I occupied a bedroom which communicated with a sitting 
room on the upper storey, and, being some way from the other sleeping 
rooms, it was my habit to keep a lamp burning during the entire night. 
On the 29th of September I retired as usual in the best possible health and 
spirits, quite unaware of the then critical state of my relative, and had just 
got into bed, with face turned towards the wall, when 1 became aware of 
another presence in the room. 

“Turning towards the door of communication, I there saw, as I imagined, 
my relative who was ill, standing looking at me and smiling. Ho was 
dressed as I had been accustomed to see himthe light was bright, and I 
observed every detail. 1 lay for a few seconds and then spoke, but getting 
no answer, jumped out of bed with hands outstretched towards the figure, 
which, on my approach, retreated to the outer room still smiling with peculiar 
sweetness. I followed it, and watched it vanish through the outer door, 
which was closed. After a moment’s pause I opened the door and looked 
out but saw nothing but a bare passage and narrow staircase, dimly lit from 
the room in which I stood. I was not afraid, only wondering, for though we 
had been in the habit of tolling 4 ghost ’ stories, it did not strike me at the 
time to associate this with anything of the kind. 

“On the following morning 1 told the other members of the family of my 
experience, and somebody suggested that it was just possible that the bright 
light at that hour might have alarmed the man who had care of the house, 
an old servant, and t hat he might have come upstairs to see that all was safe. 
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personally quite sure of the identity of the apparition, 
st, and found that there was no foundation for the suggestion. 

My relative died the following night. 

“ On relating this experience some years later to a cousin, she owned to 
having seen the same apparition on the same night as it appeared to me. She 
herself was then recovering from a long indisposition, but her intellect was 
clear and her nerves steady. Her husband distinctly recollects being told 
by her at the time of what she had seen. She was not afraid, her feeling 
was one of gratitude. I may add that tlfe above is her only experience of 
the kind.” 


In answer to our enquiries, Miss 0. wrote :— 

January 28th [1892]. 

u My cousin was not in the same house as myself at the time. I am not 
sure of her address, but know for certain that she was not within 50 miles of 
it. The apparition appeared to her, 1 imagine, at a later hour than it did to 
me. We were young [Miss O. was 15 at the time], and went early to bed ; 
I should think, a good deal earlier than was her habit; also, if I recollect 
r, ghtly, she had been asleep previously. 1 do not correspond with her. 

• [I] will try to obtain her written testimony, but have little hope of 

succeeding. I made no note of the nccurrence, but know for certain that 
my relative’s illness terminated fatally on the 30th of September, 1880. It 
ib, however, possible that his death may have occurred in the early morning 
hours of the 30th, which would cause my experience to have been on the 
28th— not 29th, as previously stated. I am quite sure of the date of the 
death, and have consulted the county papers which contained obituary 
notices. The relative was my father.” 


The following corroborative note was received from Miss 0’s sister:_ 

January 28th , 1892. 

1 * I distinctly recollect on the morning of September 30th (or 29th), 1880, 
being told by my sister of her experience of the previous night,—before the 
termination of our relative's illness 

“K.O.” 


It will be noticed that in the throe cases of apparitions coinciding 
with illness first quoted, and very possibly in the last, the agent was in 
a comatose state. In this respect, these cases contrast strongly w ith 
some other cases of coincidence with illness in our collection,- notably 
with No. 34. 20, quoted below, in which tin* agent is at the moment in 
a state of very active consciousness, in acute pain and feeling a vivid 
desire for the help of the percipient. 

Parenthetically we may remark here that, if we are right in 
believing that a certain number of the hallucinations described as 
occurring within 12 hours of death were not really so closely coincided 
till, some of them may still have been coincident with fatal illness- like 
those we ha\e just l>een describing - or may have occurred after death 
the death being unknown (see Chapter XVII ). For instance the 
following case is counted as a death-coincidence, because the percipient 
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feved —perhaps rightly—that it was so; but she also believes 
occurred on a Sunday, because she remembers going to church on 
the same day, and that the death took place on the 8th of the month, 
which we find was a Wednesday. It appears, therefore, that her 
memory is at fault somewhere. Possibly she went to church on a 
Wednesday, or possibly the apparition occurred either during the fatal 
illness or after the death. But in any case a coincidence remains, 
since it occurred when the family were still unaware that there was 
anything wrong. 


(4(50. 1.) From Miss H. L. II. 

July 4M, 1890. 

“ I was in Staffordshire, and on the night of August 7th, 1877, retired to 
rest between eleven and twelve, but I could not sleep. About two, as near 
as I can remember, while still awake, a strange feeling came over me, as if 
I was not alone, and sitting up to look, two scenes came vividly before me ; 
in the first, I saw my dear brother (who, as I believed, was far away in 
Bangkok) lying at the foot of my bed, dying. I remember I cried out, * No 
one there who loves him, and no last message/ Then I saw a coffin in the 
same place, and felt he was dead. [I was] in good health. [Age] over 20. 

“In December we heard that my brother had died in hospital at Singapore 
on his way home, unconscious, and with no one there who knew him. At 
the time I had this vision we were not aware of my brother’s illness.” 

The collector, Mr. G. R. Farncombe, says :— 

“ Miss H. assured mo that her experience took place on the day of her 
brother’s death, but the exact hour of this she did not know. Whether she 
liad an independent recollection of the date I cannot say.” 

In answer to the question whether she had ever experienced any other 
hallucinations, Miss II. writes :— 

“On two occasions I have heard the voice of my father calling me by 
name, once before and once after his death. In the last [case] I appeared 
to see him as he stood by me at night. ” 

Professor Sidgwick called on Miss H. on September 21st, 1891, and 
writes on the same day, from notes taken at the time of his interview :— 

“ The two scenes seen on the morning of August 8th were completely ex¬ 
ternalised, and appeared to be in Miss H.’s room ; the coffin in the second 
vision appeared to be across the bed. She is quite convinced that it was not 
a dream in either case ; in the second case she remembers sitting up and 
looking at the coffin. She was under no anxiety about her brother on the 
swe of illness —he had been ill earlier in the year, but they had heard that 
he was better. They were, however, slightly anxious on account of not 
having heard from him for some time. 

“ Within a week after the visions, Miss II. wrote to her father, describing 
what she had seen, in consequence of which he wrote to the Consul at 
Bangkok to inquire about his son. Before he received an answer to tliis 
letter, the news came of the son’s death at Singapore ; later, he received a 
cert ideate of death, giving as it- date August 8th. 
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f H. remembers distinctly that this was the date of her visions; it 
Sunday morning ; 1 she was asked by the vicar’s wife after church why 
she looked strange and whether she was unwell. She is not a good sleeper, 
but was not specially suffering from sleeplessness at the time—was, in fact, 
in normal health. 

“The night of August 7th there had been strange noises in the house, 
heard by Miss H. and the two other persons who were the inmates of the 
house besides the servants—the latter having gone upstairs did not hear 
them. The noises heard were as of heavy doors banging; a window was 
seen to shake, and, thinking some one must be there, they went and searched 
in the yard, but found no one. The night was quiet, and the phenomena 
could not be explained by wind. In the morning it was found that a lamp 
placed on the window-sill had fallen and was broken, also the looking glass 
of a servant boy—a ‘tiger.’ Miss H. did not regard the noises as supernormal 
before the visions had occurred ; though afterwards she was disposed to 
connect the two. No corroboration of the coincidence of visions and death 
is now obtainable ; her father died in 1879.” 


In the next case the hallucination appears to have coincided exactly 
with a severe—though not fatal —attack of angina pectoris. 

(34. 20.) From Miss M. A. King. 

(The account was written during the first half of the year 1889.) 

Belle Vue, FiXeter. 

“I heard a voice say, ‘Come to me, I’m so ill, come to me.’ This 
happened at five in the morning, one day in October of 1888. I was 
lying awake, having been dreaming vividly. My health was perfect, and 
I was in no grief or anxiety at the time. 

“[The impression was that of] some one with whom I was most intimate, 
but whom I had not seen for two months. She was at the time 200 miles 
away, and at that exact time was undergoing a severe attack and spoke the 
same words that I heard. 

“ No other person was present. 

“ I have not had any other experiences of this sort definite enough to 
describe. 

“M. A. Kino.” 

In answer to our inquiries, the collector, Mr. Lauder Smith, wrote : _ 

Trinity College, Cambridge, August 22nd, 1889. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have obtained some of the further information which you 
desired in Mi s King’s case of thought-transference. I sent your letter to 
Miss King, and she replied as follows :— 

“ ‘( 1 ) i did nob mention the experience to anyone at the time except to 
the friend in question, to whom I wrote the same day. She answered at 
once, telling of the strange coincidence. 

4 (2) My friend was subject to occasional heart attacks attended with 
mud. pain and the result of ague, but she was in good general health at the 

i We find, however, that August 8 th, 1 * 77 , W aa a Wednesday. 

1' , XJ 
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and I had no thought of her being ill. The occurrence was impfe 
my mind by the unusualness of my waking at four in the morning, and of 
my staying awake.’ 

“Miss King also enclosed part of the letter from Miss Ridd, the friend 
in question, which she mentions as having received in reply to her own ; 
it ran as follows :— 


“ ‘ I didn’t mean to tell you about it, but the coincidence is so strange 
I must. Sunday morning about four o’clock I had awfully bad pain, 
thought T was going to die for a few minutes, and when I could speak I 
stretched out my arms to your photo and said, “ My Trix, come to me, I’m 
so ill, come to me ! ” Wasn’t it strange ? ’ 

“ I wrote to MLss Ridd, and she replied : 1 Now' to answer your queries. 
Yes, I did say those words aloud that Miss King quotes : I was sitting up 
in bed and addressed my remark to a photo of [her] that stands on my 
mantelpiece. She wrote to me telling me of her strange dream (sic) before 
I mentioned the fact to her and before she knew that I had been ill.’ ” 

MLss Ridd unfortunately could not find Miss King’s original letter to her 
describing her experience. 

MLss Johnson writes : — 

August 15//i, 1891. 

“I called on Miss King this morning and saw her and Miss Ridd to¬ 
gether. Miss King gave me a verbal account of her experience, which 
seemed to differ slightly from her written account, but only, I think, becaqse 
she had been very careful in the latter to put dowm only what actually 
came within the scope of the questions. She said that she had had a vivid 
dream of going out of the front door of her house at Exeter and meeting 
the postman, who brought her a letter from Miss Ridd. On or in the 
letter was written, ‘Come to me, Trix, I’m so ill.’ Then she woke and 
heard the same words resounding in her ears. She thought it possible that 
she had been awakened by them. I asked if it was just like a real 
person speaking, and she said, Yes ; also if she definitely recognised the 
voice. She could not remember exactly, but said that she thought it could 
not have been anyone else but Miss Ridd, as no one else called her Trix. 
It never occurred to her that it could be anyone else. She was much im¬ 
pressed by it and stayed awake a long time afterwards. It was very unusual 
for her to wake at all in that way in the morning. 

“ I asked how they had established the coincidence, the date being no¬ 
where exactly stated. MLss King said she had written the same day to 
Miss Ridd in London, who had answered by return. As to the exact hour, 
Miss Ridd remarked, ‘ Don't you remember you heard the Cathedral clock 
strike just after?’ Miss Ridd herself had noticed the time because of 
having to take some medicine at four, and told how she had spoken the 
words to the photograph of * Trix ’ in her room. I pointed out that Mi‘ lS 
King had given the time as five on the schedule. They both agreed that this 
must have been a slip, both appearing to remember four as the hour of .Miss 
King’s experience, as she says in her letter, quoted by Mr. Lauder Smith. 

“Miss Ridd’s illness was angina pectoris, which usetf to come on 
occasionally quite suddenly at night. There was no expectation of it just 
then in either of their minds, and she had not had it for some time. 
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King said that this was the only time she had ever heard 
atory voice ; she had not even ever imagined that she heard herself 


Sl 


Miss King writes later :— 

“I do not remember ever dreaming of Miss Ridd’s being ill, except 
once when I dreamed of her in a rather skeleton-like condition, but as she 
changed into several other people before I woke, the dream only impressed 
itself on my mind by its grotesqueness. * 

“I had been from time to time a little anxious about Miss Ridd’s con¬ 
dition, but was not so at that time, as she had not spoken of any attacks, 
and I believed her to have been very well for some time.” 

It may be added that Miss Ridd has had one hallucinatory experience— 
which, however, contains no evidence of veridicality—relating to Miss 
King. She felt her hand clasped, a face pressed against hers, and her 
name spoken distinctly. 


The next, case is one of those not taken account of in our statistics, 
because the sounds heard, though vocal, were not articulate (see 
Chapter II., p. 36). But the impression was a perfectly definite one, 
and unique in the experience of the percipient, and the evidence for a 
telepathic origin seems strong. It seems, therefore, sutliciently in¬ 
teresting to be worth printing here, though excluded from the Tables. 


(105. 1.) From Miss C. Clark. 

(The account was written in 1889.) 


“I heard someone sobbing, one evening last August (1888), about 
10 p.m. It was in the house, in Dunbar, Scotland, as 1 was preparing 
to go to bed. Feeling convinced that it was my youngest sister, I advised 
another sister not to go into the next room, whence the sounds seemed 
to proceed. After waiting with me for a few minutes, this sister went into 
the dining-room, and returned to me saying that our youngest sister was 
in the dining-room, and not crying at all. Then I at once thought there 
must be something the matter with my greatest friend, a girl of 24, then in 
Lincolnshire. I wrote next day, asking her if at that hour on the previous 
night she had been crying. In her next letter she said yes ; she was suffer¬ 
ing gr»'at\paip" with toothache just at that time, and was unable to restrain a 
few sobs. 


“ I felt convinced that it was my sister whom I had just left in the 
dining-room; from the sound of the sobs l knew that she could no longer be 
there, and thought she must have left that room and gone into the bedroom 
adjoining mine. Just after I heard the sobs,another sister came into my room 
on her way into the inner bedroom. I told her not to go there, as she would 
disturb the sister who, as I told her, was crying. I alone had heard the sol^ 
-Tins lias been the only similar experience I have had. 

u Cecil v C. Clark.” 


In a letter to Miss Porter (for whom the case was collected 
enclosed copies of portions of the correspondence which had pa 
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ind Miss Mabel Maughan, the friend referred to, on the subject. MTss 
ughan is the sister of the agent in the experimental case No. 98. 13, 
(see p. 273;. This correspondence is printed below. Miss Clark says also : — 
“I had never before seen or heard anything of the kind, and have not done 
so since.” 


Miss Maughan writes : — 

July 21 st, 1889. 

“ Dear Miss Porter, — You asked for some account of my sensations on 
the night on which my friend heard me crying with toothache. My sister 
and I slept together. She fell asleep very soon after going to bed, but I was 
kept awake with pain in my teeth. After sitting up in bed applying various 
remedies, none of which did me any good, the pain became so intense that 
I could not refrain from sobbing for a short time. I remember perfectly 
well that, with the exception of two or three audible sobs, I made no sound, 
as my sister had gone to bed very tired, and I was anxious not to disturb 
her. Not till I fairly broke down did I think of my friend, but then I 
wished intensely that she were with me. 

“Mabel Maughan.” 


Extracts from letters. 

I. [From Miss Clark to Miss Maughan.] 

Dunbar, Wednesday , August 22 nd, 1888, 9 p.m. 

u Were you crying on Sunday night near 11 o’clock ? because T distinctly 

heard someone crying, and supposed it was H - in the next room, but 

she wasn’t there at all. Then I thought . . . that it might be 

you ...” 

Thursday , August 23rd, 1888, 4.45 p.m. 

[Continuation of letter of August 22nd, not posted until 23rd. — F.P.] 

“Thank you very much for your letter just come. I am so sorry youi 
face is sore ; did it make you cry on Sunday night ? . . . 


II. [From Miss Maughan to Miss Clark, received by the latter on August 

23rd, 1888.] 

E. Kirkby Vicarage, Spilsby, Tuesday evening, August 21st, 1888. 
[Post-mark Spilsby, August 22nd, 1888.— F. P.] 

“ ... On Sunday we went to see Wroxham Broad . . . 

had an immense amount of walking to do altogether, and I think I got a 
little cold in my face in the morning, and all night I suffered with it, and 
my face is swelled still ...” 

III. [llroni Miss Maughan to Miss Clark, received by the latter August 

26th, 1888.] 

Thursday , August 23rd, 11 p.m. 

“ I am putting bread poultices on my gums. I have never had such a huge 
swelling before, and it won't go down. It is so horribly uncomfortable •• • 
“fritnrday afternoon .-—Thanks for letter. Yes, I was crying on Sunday 
night—only on account of the pain. It was awful, but I only cried quietly* 
a» Edith was asleep. • * • / 
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odmore writes:— February 10M, 1892. 

r I called on Miss Clark and Miss Ethel Maughan yesterday. The 
mention of ‘ next day * in the original narrative as the date of Miss Clark’s 
first letter is a mistake. I saw all the letters referred to, and verified the 
extracts. The experience was evidently very impressive to Miss Clark.” 


<8L 


Here, as in the last case, the documentary evidence shows that the 
experience was held to be remarkable" before the coinciding event was 
heard of. 

A coincidence between a hallucination and an accident to the 
supposed agent resembles a death-coincidence in the definiteness and 
brief duration of the coinciding event. We have five of these in the 
Census. The best evidenced of the five, from a telepathic point of 
view, is perhaps No. 343.5, which will be found in Phantasms of the 
Living , Vol. II., p. 141; a young sailor in Australia appeared to his 
sister in England within twelve hours of a narrow escape from drown- 
mg, the wet appearance of the phantasm and the words spoken 
-adding to the force of the coincidence. 


Hallucinations Coinciding with Emotional States of the Agent . 

It would of course be difficult to classify all the possible kinds of 
.coincidences, and we may say generally that, besides those we' have 
already enumerated, there are some twenty cases in the Census with 
some primd facie claim to be regarded as telepathic on account of 
the circumstances of the supposed agent at the time of the halluci¬ 
nation. Four of these seem worth quoting here. The first is one of 
the cases about which there is contemporary documentary evidence : it- 
occurred when the agent was in mental trouble and her thoughts were 
strongly directed to the percipient. 


(290. 3.) From Miss L. Caldecott. 

February 1 lift, 1890. 

A sensation of faint glowing light in the darkest corner of the room 
made me first look in that direction (which happened to he next the door) 
and I then became aware of some one standing there, holding her hands 
outstretched as if in appeal. My first impression was that it was my sister 
and I said, ‘ What’s the matter {’ but instantly saw who it was— a friend' 
who was at that time in Scotland. I felt completely rivetted, but though my 
heart and pulses were beating unnaturally fast, neither much frightened nor 
surprised, only with a sort of impulse to get up and go after the figure 
which I could not move to do. The form seemed to melt away into the soft 
glow, which then also died out. It was about half-past ten at night. I was 

at my home m — . The date 1 am un$k to fix nearer than that it was 
either August or September, 1887. 

“I was perfectly well. I woe reading Carlyle's Sartor ito, (s at the 
time. 1 was in no trouble or anxiety „f nny kin , 1 Age «hout 2«. 
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“ I had not seen my friend for about a year. J wrote to her tlie day after 
thi.s happened, but, before my letter reached her, received one in which 
she told xpe of a great family trouble that was causing her much suffering, 
and saying that she had been longing for me to help her. Another letter in 
answer to mine then told me that her previous letter was written about 10.30 
on the night I saw her, and that she had been wishing for my presence then 
most intensely. My friend died very shortly afterwards. 

“ No other persons were present at the time. u j Caldecott ” 


Mrs. Sidgwick writes :— 

December 2ad, 1891. 

“ I called cm Miss L. Caldecott this afternoon. She has found one of her 
friend’s letters—the one in answer to her own describing the apparition. 
The letter is dated August 10th, 1885, so that Miss * Caldecott’s date in 
her account is wrong. Miss Caldecott read me out the part bearing on 
the subject, and I wrote it down from her dictation, afterwards reading it 
over to her, while she compared it with the original. It ran as follows 

“ ‘ Tour account is very strange, and I cannot quite make up my mind 
what to think of it. If it had not been that on that very Tuesday night l 
really was thinking of you very much, and wishing from the bottom of my 
heart that I could get at you, I should be inclined to say that your 
apparition was entirely subjective, and that you imagined you saw me. But 
if there is any connection between mind and mind, why should it not be so, 
and that it really was because I was wishing so hard T could be with you. 
^ know that was the night I got back. I unpacked some of my things, 
and then began to write to you. It was then somewhere between 11 and 12. 
At all events, I remember it struck 12 some time after 1 got into bed. 

• • • • Tell me anything you can of my general appearance, and so 

forth. If you saw me as I was at the time it seems fairly conclusive it was 
my thinking of you caused you to see me, and not indigestion on your part , 
and entirely independent of me. 1 

“It will be seen that the hour named is different from that mentioned by 
Mis- Caldecott in her account— between 11 and 12 instead of between JO and 
II. But Miss Caldecott says her memory is bad, and I think she has no 
ndependent recollection <*f the hour any more than of the day. She re¬ 
members being struck with the closeness of tlie coincidence at the time* 
And the sentence in the above letter referring to the hour seems to indicate 
that her friend also thought the hours coincided. It reads as if Miss Caldecott 
had in her letter named a time between 11 and 12. 

1 asked particularly about the appearance. The corner of the room 
where it appeared was shaded by a wardrobe. Her attention was caught 
by the light, which made her look up. It was not a bright light like a tire, 
but it seemed to radiate out--glow out. Later, she said it was the sort of 
light you see when some one approaches along a dark passage with a candle. 
She saw the cornice (T am not sure whether of wall or cupboard) at the 
•sMii. time. The face and hands were the clearest parts. The hands were 
held nut, palms upwaids. She looked as Miss Caldecott was accustom^ 
to hco her, but she did not notice tlie dress particularly. She did not sea 
the figure clearly at all below the knees. She showed me the sort of 
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which I should judge to be about 10 feet. The feeling of her heart 
&3mg fast was only what one feels after anything sudden and startling. 
She only felt it after the figure disappeared. She cannot at all judge of 
the duration of the experience. 

“ She has on two other occasions seen figures, both times when very weak 
after an illness and not sufficiently recovered to be up. When she saw the 
figure described in her answer to our questions she was remarkably well, 
and had just been taking a holiday, which she had enjoyed very much.” 

In the next case, the coincidence is somewhat similar, except that 
the emotion is due to imagined, and not to real circumstances. 


(41. 3.) 


From Mrs. Malleson. 

Highfield, Haling Park-'Voad, Croydon, April 12f/i, 1889. 


‘ l What I am about to relate happened in the autumn of 1874 or 1875, I 
cannot remember which, as wo spent some months of both those years in 
the 6ame place and under very similar circumstances. We were living in a 
small house close upon the sea-shore, in a somewhat lonely situation, 
between Littiehampton and the village of Kustington. My husband and 
one of our sons, about sixteen, were to take the night boat from Littie¬ 
hampton and cross to the French coast, returning in a few days. I was not 
in strong health, but certainly not ill: I was in the habit of biking long 
rides on horseback, and spending hours of the day upon the shore. . . 

With no cause for special anxiety, I felt a little lonely and depressed 
at the thought of [my husbands] leaving me, and of our being parted 
by the sea. I determined to go to bod before they started. . . , Before 

I proceed further, I wish to say that although I had all my life been a 
dreamer of very vivid, consecutive, and striking dreams, yet I was not 
subject to any form of nightmare, that I knew nothing of a half- waking 
state, but, on the contrary, was always conscious of a thoroughly defined 
line between the two conditions ; and that l bad never, upon any occasion, 
dreamed of being where I actually was. I mention this because it made 
the incident I am about to relate far more striking to me at the time. I 
had no doubt then, and I have never had any since, that 1 did actually 
• awake when I thought I awoke, nor was I conscious of any farther awakening. 

u I had slept for some hours when I was suddenly awakened by feeling 
some one bending ever me. I was conscious of lying in the same position in 
which I had fallen asleep. My room was dark, yet 1 felt no doubt that it 
was my husband. I felt a strange thrill and a vague anxiety, but no fear. I 
did not doubt that it was himself in bodily presence, and yet I remember a 
Hirange momentary feeling that he could read my thoughts. I said. 4 Oh 
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s. I looked towards the door ; I was sure there was no one in the \ 
hd equally sure that there had been no sound or stir of one leaving it. 
Then in an instant came the conviction that it was not in his ordinary bodily 
presence that lie had been there, and at the same time the agonising realisa¬ 
tion that it was himself to whom something had happened, although I 
reflected that he could not have been drowned, because his clothes had not 
been wet to my touch. I struck a light and went to look at my watch, for 
which purpose I had to get out of bed ; it was five o’clock. ... I re¬ 
mained restless, anxious, and miserable until Sunday morning, when I 
received a letter from my husband, my vision having taken place on the 
morning of Friday. When my husband returned I told him of my Vision. 
He was vexed that I had been so much troubled, and merely said, ‘ Well, 
you see I was in no danger, nothing was the matter, so I hope you will never 
believe in visions or presentiments any more ! ’ I may say that although 
this was and has remained my only vision, I was and am apt to have ‘ pre¬ 
sentiments ’ during his absences. 

“K. E. Malleson.” 


Mr. Malleson writes :— 

April 22nd, 1889. 

“ My wife has related that my son and 1 left Littlelmmpton by a steam¬ 
boat that was to cross in the night to Honfleur. We no doubt stayed some 
time together on deck, and then I went below to try to get some sleep, while 
he preferred to remain in the fresh air. I got into a berth, partly undressed 
myself, and, I believe, fell asleep, until I was awakened by two men who 
were sitting at the table in the cabin, talking. 'Presently they rose to go up 
the cabin stairs, and I said, * I have left a boy of mine on deck. If you are 
going up, would you mind seeing how lie is getting on ? ’ They said they 
would, and I remained quietly in my berth until they returned. To my 
question whether they had seen him, they replied, 4 No, they had not noticed 
him anywhere.’ 

“ Not long after this my imagination began to work upon their answer, 
at first merely as a sort of occupation for my mind, and I pictured myself 
searching for my son all over the deck in vain, and questioning the sailors, 
and getting to hear nothing about him. Then my mind began to dwell upon 
the supposition that I should never see or hear of my dear lad again — but 
this only as a supposition, a story, as it were, told to myself. I was 
not in any real fear, but after it little time my imagination gained greater 
hold of me, and I found myself pacing woefully along the lonely sea road to 
our cottage with the terrible news to tell my wife that our boy was gone - 
was lost -had fallen overboard, no doubt, and no one had even seen or 
heard him. The story had now taken possession of me, and 1 could not 
by any means shako myself free of it. That solitary walk—the agony of 
the interview that would follow - the thought of what I should .say — how 
tell the awful misfortune— what she would say- how look — what answer 
I was to make to the inevitable question, 4 Where is Eddy?’ all 
this was acting before me, and my pulses violently beating. 

The last question than I could endure, and T rose and went 

»>n deck, thus putting an state of mind perfectly new and strange 1° 

me. which I have never experienced before or since. True, for a time 1 
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/noi find Eddy anywhere, but before I had become seriously uneasy 
N ^iseo foercd him snugly hidden away under a great sheet of tarpaulin. I 
don’t remember looking at my watch, but it was daylight, and we remained 
on deck a couple of hours or more before getting in to Honflcur to breakfast. 

“ When my wife told me on our return to Littlehampton how I had 
appeared to her, I refrained at the time from telling her my half of the 
experience. She was not strong, and I feared for her the excitement of so 
strange a corroboration of her vision. tt y^ M 



- Mrs. Malleson says that slid' has on many occasions seen “quite clearly 
and for a considerable time ” apparitions of persons who were elsewhere, but 
only when she was “ either suffering in health or from anxiety of mind,” 
except on one occasion, when, being “ perfectly well,” she saw an apparition 
of a young lady who was staying in the house walking into a room in front 
of her. She followed, and found the room empty. 

In cases such as both of those last quoted, it is, of course, difficult to 
judge to what extent the agent’s condition was exceptional; and, in the 
second, there is the additional doubt as to whether the experience 
might not have been due simply to the percipient’s state of mind. Hut 
those who think that the fact of telepathy is proved, will feel little 
doubt that these two cases are examples of it. 


Hallucination correspondiny to the Agent's Thoughts . 

In the next case, the coincidence is as definite and unmistakable as 
could be desired, and any doubt as to the telepathic causation is of a 
different nature. 


(31. 2.) From Miss S. Mallet. 

25, Highbury Now Park, N., May, 1889. 

The collector, Miss A. V. Mallet, writes:— 

“My sister Sophia Mallet had written No when I reminded her of the 
following incident, and she changed her No into Yes. It occurred on 
December 12th, 1880 ; she had gone through a surgical operation under 
chloroform and was just recovering from the effects ; our own physician, un 
old and intimate friend, was standing by her bed feeling her pulse, when she 
thought she heard him say, * How A. is altered ; he used to be so handsome 
and now he is quite a fat fellow.’ It struck her as a very Strang* thing for 
him to say,. When he had left the room she said to the nurse, 1 What made 
I)r. H. speak of Mr. A. V ‘He did not, ma’am.’ 4 Oh, yes, he did, aud 
said he was become quite a fat fellow.’ The nurse looked at our own maid 
wlm was also standing by the bed, and who said, < lie s,id you were goiim 
on all right, nothing else.’ 

“ Now ’ th *y (iid ,l0t kuow it. Mr. and Mrs. A. had called just as the 
surgeons were leaving the house ; they came tome in the drawing-room 
,Dr. H. left them wrth me to go up and see my sister ; when he came down 
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they were gone he used the identical words to me .about Mr. A. 
sister thought he had said to her ; I can only suppose that the thought 
was passing through his mind while he had his fingers on her pulse, and 
that, her nerves being in an abnormal state, the impression was conveyed to 
her mind, and it seemed to her that she heard him say the words. 


“A. V. Mallet. 

4t Sophia Mallet.” 


Miss A. V. Mallet explains that she and her sister drew up the account- 
together, the latter adding her signature to certify that it was correct. No 
notes were made at the time. She writes later :— 

May 31st, 1889. 

“I was in the drawing-room with Mr. and Mrs. A. and Dr. H. when 
my sister asked the nurse and maid. I did not hear of the occurrence till 
the next day, as I was only allowed to see my sister for a minute or two the 
first evening. The nurse and maid were both repeatedly questioned, and 
never varied in their account. The whole thing was the subject of dis¬ 
cussion amongst us all and several of our intimate friends for some weeks. ’ 
The nurse we have never seen or heard of since she left, three weeks after 
the operation. I do not even remember her name. Our maid left us a year 
ago to join some relatives in America. We have no means of tracing either 
of them. My sister and I were both struck by the expression ‘ fat fellow.’ 
If Dr. H. had said ‘Mr. A. has grown so stout' it would not have im¬ 
pressed us nearly so much.” 

Mrs. Sidgwick writes :— 

December 3rd , 1891. 

“I have just returned from calling on the Misses Mallet. Miss Sophia 
Mallet was still more or less under the influence of the chloroform when her 
experience occurred, and in a somewhat dazed condition. The only hypothesis 
she can suggest other than the telepathic is hypercesthesia, viz., that she really 
only heard the words when he said them to her sister a few minutes later down¬ 
stairs. That this doubt should be possible shows that her ideas about it are not 
quite clear ; but she distinctly thinks she heard the words while Dr. H.’s hand 
was on her pulse. They sounded far off. The room where she was is not 
over the drawing-room, where the words were actually spoken, and 1 waft 
informed that it was difficult to hear the piano from one to the other. Miss 
S. Mallet does not seem to remember hearing the real words spoken by the 
doctor in her room about her being all right. She had been under chloroform 
for about three-quarters of an hour. The matter was a good deal discussed 
and inquired into at the time, so that I should think Miss A. Y. Mallet’s 
i mpressioii about it is correct, and that she is a more ‘ first-hand ’ witness 
than her sister, owing to the dazed condition of the latter.” 


This case is interesting ns a possible example of the effect of drug* 
in heightening the telepathic faculty. That there was either hyperes¬ 
thesia or thought-reading seems clear, and that the phenomenon wa£ 
partly due to the effect of the chloroform seems also certain. It I s 
worth noting that we have rea^ut to believe that the hypnotic statu 
(which the effect of chloroform and other drugs/occasionally resemble 
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ggestibility induced*) is favourable to thought-transference 1 * 
some cases to hypertesthesia. 2 


Reciprocal Telepathic Impressions, 

The next case is a possible example of a “reciprocal” case, in which, 
as defined in Phantasms of the Living , Vol. II., p. 153, each of the two 
persons concerned appeal’s to be receiving a telepathic impulse from 
the other, so that each is at once agent and percipient. The indi¬ 
cations of reciprocality are, however, only slight, since there is no 

certainty that Miss-’s dream gave her any information as to Mr. 

Evans’ condition at the time, nor is it clear that it was exactly 
contemporaneous. The evidence that his experience was not purely 
subjective depends on the apparition presenting a true feature unknown 
to him (the silver cross), and is strengthened by the fact that 
Miss ’s thoughts were occupied with him that afternoon. 

(78. 16.) From the Rev. C. L. Evans. 

(The account was written in 1889). 

Shireshead Vicarage, Forton, Garstang, Lancs. 

Two years ago 1 had occasion -to undergo a course of magnetism, under 

the treatment of Miss-. I was under her treatment for six weeks, and 

derived considerable benefit from her treatment. A warm friendship sprang 
up between us, as she had wonderfully improved my sight. I went up to 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, at the commencement of the October term, as 
my eyes were so much stronger. One afternoon, as I had just come in from 
the river, being, rather tired, I sat down for a minute before I changed, when, 
*° m y great surprise, the door opened, and Miss-appeared to walk in. 

11 She was looking rather pale at the time, and looked intently at me for 
about a minute, then left the room as slowly ,-oi she had walked in. I was 
much alarmed, as I fancied that something must have happened to her and 

I immediately sat down and wrote off two letters, one to Miss_ aakimr 

if she was well, and another to my mother, telling her of the strange occur¬ 
rence. The next day I had hack the two replies. My mother said that on 

that very afternoon she had called on Miss-, and naturally they had been 

discussing my case. She said that my description of Miss-’ 8 dress, A c 

was perfectly accurate. I then read Miss-’s note. She stated that my 

i See Dr. Von^ Schrenk-Notzing, Die Bcdcutiouj narcotischev Vittel far den 
uS.7m m fiirptychologitche Fornhung, Heft. I ‘ 

It is possible that in hypnotism there i 
psychical with the physical sensory facult^ u.L^ !tT o( 

directly depend on the latter. SuppoeWh g1 ’ th ° " Uvy uot any "ay 

telepathic impulses, most or all of which a certam mm<1 ,s constantly rec UIVmg 

minal, the same conditions which produce 7 , ru * e ’ rumain lau '"' 01 subli- 
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her had called, and had left at about half-past four, she then hah 
6wn for a few minutes, and was thinking and wishing to see me. She had 
a distinct impression that she saw me during this sleep, or trance, but when 
she awoke the impression was not very vivid. The! time exactly coincided, 
and she said that my description of her was very accurate. At the time that 
she appeared to me I was not thinking in the least of her. 

“Charles Lloyd Evans." 

Mr. Pod more writes :— 


April 25M-, 1892. 

“ I called on Mr. Evans on the 20th instant, and had a long conversation 
with him. 

“The occurrence took place in November, 1887. It would be about 
4.15 p.in. He was resting in his chair—in boating clothes—with the door 
ajar. He heard a knock or sound as of someone entering ; turned round and 

t>.iw Miss -come into the room and walk towards him. She was dressed 

in red bodice and dark silk skirt (a hot unfamiliar dress), but with a silver 
filigree cross hanging from a chain round her neck, which he had never seen 

before. He learnt afterwards that the cross had been given by General_ 

only a few days before the incident. The figure looked him straight in the 
face—then seemed to fade away bit by bit. He was himself perfectly well, 
and not a bit sleepy. 


“ Ho has had no other hallucinations. His age at the time was 20.” * 

Mi. Podmore wrote to Mr. Evans’ mother asking for her corroboration 
of the incidents described by her son, and she replied :— 

April 27 th y 1892. 

In reply to the questions you asked me about the apparition of Miss 
to my son, when at Oxford, 1 can fully verify his statement. He wrote 

to mo the same afternoon, begging me to call upon Miss-and see if she 

was ill, detailing me the account of what he had seen, and also describing 

her diess minutely and the cross she was wearing. I called upon Miss- : 

t he following day, and read her my son’s letter, giving the hour at which she 
had appeared to him. She told me that she had not been feeling well, and 
was lying down on the couch thinking, too, of my son, and that she went off 
into a sort of trance, and she saw him distinctly looking at her and he was 
very pale. . . . [She] told me that my son had at once written to her, 

fearing that she must be ill, and told her the circumstances under which she 

appeared to him. When I saw Miss-she was then Wearing the same 

drevs and filigree cross which Charlie had described to me in his letter, and 
which he had never seen her wearing before. 

“Mary E. Evans.” 


Mr. Podmore afterwards saw Miss -, and gives the following account 

of liis interview : — 

Jvly 17 th, 1892. 

“I called on Miss - this afternoon. 

“ Her account of the matter is that Mrs. Evans (the percipient’s mother) 
callu(l on her on the afternoon of the vision, and talked much about her son. 

^ ftur Mrs. Evans toft-probably about 5.30 p.m. Miss - 1, as usual,'lay 

( own to sleep for a few minutes, and, woke about 0 p.m. with the recollection 
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seen Mr. C. L. Evans. She can recall no details of appearance— 
merely the recollection of having been in the same room with him. The next 
day she received a letter from Mr. C. L. Evans telling of his vision, and on 
the same day another visit from his mother. Miss —— was wearing the dress 
and filigree cross described. The cross, as stated, had been given to her 
only a few daj r s before. 


”<SL 


it 115 »V UftJfO UWUiv. 

1 She is not sure of the time at which her vision 






It may have been earlier than G p.m., her hours being very irregular. 
She had compared notes with Mr. Evans, and was under the impression 
that their experiences coincided. ' But I think that her first statement 
G p.m.—is probably correct. If so, her dream would have come one and 
a-half to two hours after Mr. Evans’ vision.” 


We have in the Census one other seemingly reciprocal case, but we 
have not been able to obtain enough information about it to make it 
worth considering evidentially. Cases which are clearly reciprocal 
seem to be very rare, but if established, they would be of great 
theoretic importance as throwing light on the nature of telepathy. 
IW, especially when they contain any element of what Mr. Gurney 
calls “ telepathic clairvoyance,” they seem to show—using his words— 
“ either that A’s power to act abnormally in a certain direction has 
Involved an abnormal extension of his own msceptibility in the same 
direction ; or else that some independently-caused extension of his own 
susceptibility has involved the power to act abnormally.” ( Phantasms 
°f the Living , Vol. II., p. 162). 

It will be convenient, before proceeding to the next class of 
veridical hallucinations, to consider what characteristics, if any, dis- 
l tinguish those we have been discussing from hallucinations in general. 
The telepathic hypothesis does not require that there should be any 
difference. On the contrary, if all hallucinations arc sensory manifes¬ 
tations of conscious or subconscious ideas, all that telepathy has to do 
is to introduce the idea; and there is no reason d priori why the 
bdepathically received ideas should externalise themselves as sensory 
hallucinations either more often in proportion than ideas which arise 
spontaneously, or in a different manner. Experience, however, gives 
fiome ground for thinking that telepathic ideas do project themselves 
as hallucinations more readily than others; at least, this seems to be 
f the most natural explanation of the number of telepathic hallucina¬ 
tions as compared to the number of telepathic ideas rising above the 
threshold of consciousness without producing sensory hallucinations, 
doulit, the non-hallucinatory impressions, — e.g. of a dying person, 
- would not, unless unusually vivid, excite special attention, hut 
would be lost in the general mass of ideas that pass through the mind. 
| Still, there are instances of feelings, impressions, and impulses to 
action, which there is strong ground for attributing to a telepathic 
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n (see Phantasms of the Lining , Vol. I., pp. 232—294), ana 
udent of telepathy can hardly fail to be surprised that in spontaneous 
cases these are not more numerous in proportion to the hallucinations, 
unless the explanation is to be found in a special tendency of tele¬ 
pathic ideas to produce hallucinations. 

Such a tendency would naturally be accompanied by a greater force 
and insistency on the average in the hallucinations produced, and we 
believe that there is some indication of such a greater insistency in the 
coincidental cases. One indication is the larger proportion of coinci¬ 
dental cases in which some kind of note has been made of the occur¬ 
rence before the coincidental nature of it was known (see p. 221). 

The larger proportion of bisensory hallucinations among coinci¬ 
dental cases is probably another indication. In estimating the number 
of bisensory cases, it will be best to omit those which are only classed 
as bisensory because some non-vocal sound accompanied the visual or 
tactile hallucinations; since it is often doubtful whether these sounds 
were not real, so that to count them as hallucinatory is.apt to be mis¬ 
leading. From Table II. we see that the hallucinations described at 
first-hand, in which more than one sense was affected, amount to about 
9*5 per cent, of all the hallucinations. But among the 180 coinci¬ 
dental cases which we have discussed in this and the two preceding 
Chapters, more than one sense was affected in 14 5 per cent. If we 
limit ourselves to the 80 visual death-coincidences, 17*5 per cent, is 
the number which are bisensory or trisensory, while in the 381 
apparitions of living persons with which these are to be compared, only 
12 per cent, are bisensory or trisensory. 1 These differences are very 
marked, and the conclusion that a relative preponderance of bisensory 
cases is to be found among the telepathic ones is in accordance with 
that arrived at by Mr. Gurney on the basis of his collections of tele¬ 
pathic and purely subjective hallucinations (see Phantasms of the 
Living , Vol II., pp. 23, 24). 


Since bisensory cases are more impressive, and therefore presumably better re¬ 
membered t han other subjective cu.s"s, we may assume that the real proportion of the 
bihonsory cases that are not coin* klental to the whole number of non-coincidentrvl 
caries wiU Ihj considerably exaggi rated in our returns : whereas we have agreed that 
we cannot assume an}* material effect of forgetfulness in estimating the real number of 
telepathic hallucinations, whether bisensory or not. Hence the real ratio of the 
biaouhory telepathic eases to those which are not bisensory, must be assumed toexeeod 
the general ratio of bifonsory to nou-bisensory cases, by a difference much greater than 
•that shown in our statistic**. 
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Chapter XV. 

COLLECTIVE HALLUCINATIONS. 

Hallucinations simultaneously experienced by two or more per¬ 
cipients—which we distinguish as “ collective ”—are obviously of great 
interest in the general consideration of the cause and nature of 
hallucinations, even if the collectivity is due to transference from one 
percipient to another by suggestion through the senses. But the 
interest becomes still* greater if, this explanation being excluded, we 
are driven to suppose, either that the transference between the per¬ 
cipients has been effected by purely mental suggestion, or that the 
hallucinations have been simultaneously produced in both percipients 
by some supernormal cause. We have therefore examined this part of 
our evidence with special attention. 

At first sight, the quantity of this kind of evidence appeared to be 
simple—at any rate so far as visual hallucinations are concerned. The 
Census contains 95 instances, reported to us at first-hand by at least 
one percipient, of figures or objects believed to have been hallucinatory 
nnd to have been simultaneously seen by two or more persons. To 
compare with these we have 992 instances of unshared visual hallu¬ 
cinations reported at first-hand, in 188 of which the percipient states 
that he had a waking companion. 1 

The auditory collective cases reported are less numerous than the 
visual, and bear a smaller ratio to the whole number of auditory cases. 
There are, however, 34 cases in which two or more percipients are said 
to have heard approximately the same hallucinatory voice simul¬ 
taneously, in 5 of which the percipients were in different rooms. The 
number of unshared auditory hallucinations reported at first-hand is 
459, in 60 of which the percipient states that he had a waking com¬ 
panion. 

Collective cases where the sense of touch is affected are-—as might 
be expected—rare. Indeed we have only two first-hand cases that 
could possibly be placed in this class, and in one of them the experience 
is too trivial and vague to be worth considering. The other is an in 
teresting case, which we have given in the discussion on physical 
effects connected with hallucinations (see p. 204). But the visual and 
auditory cases, taken together, appeared at first sight to constitute a 
strong body of evidence for collectivity. 

1 The numbers given in this and the following paragraph apparently disagree with 
the Tables, since in some of the collective cases more than one percipient is included' 
m the Census, and in the Tables each percipient in the Census is reckoned uepafotcly, 
There is no case in which two percipients both see an apparition and at the same time 
“ uar a voice, so that the numbers given of visual and of auditdry collective coses are 
Mutually exclusive. 
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fyA. closer inspection, however, showed us that important deducfttTrr 
ad to be made from this evidence : since there are special reasons for 
doubting either the collective or the hallucinatory character of a con¬ 



siderable number of the experiences. 

First as regards the collective character. We are so accustomed in 
ordinary life to find our visual and auditory experiences shared by 
others, that the assumption of their having been so shared on any par¬ 
ticular occasion is probably liable to be made—at the time or after¬ 
wards—on insufficient grounds. At any rate we have found in a few 
cases that a supposed second percipient, when applied to, has no recol¬ 
lection of the incident; which renders it doubtful what his impression 
was at the time. Second-hand evidence for collectivity cannot there¬ 
fore be ranked above second-hand evidence for other questions con¬ 
nected with hallucinations ; and it is only in 43 out of the 95 visual 
cases reported as collective that we have been able to obtain evidence 
of the sharing of the experience, beyond the recollection of one per¬ 
cipient—partly because the second percipient is often dead or has been 
lost sight of. 

But, granting that the perception was collective, there may still be 
room for doubt as to whether it was really hallucinatory. We have 
already 1 given reasons for thinking generally that some of the ex; 
periences counted in our Tables were mistakenly reported as hallucina¬ 
tory, and further that this mistake is especially likely to be made out 
of doors. The fact, therefore, that over 44 per cent, of the collective 
experiences occurred out of doors, and only about 15 per cent, of those 
that were unshared, renders it probable that proportionally more of the 
former have been erroneously .regarded by the percipient as hallucina¬ 
tory : and this probability is strengthened by the fact that a larger 
proportion of out-door cases are collective, than of indoor cases in 
which the percipient had a waking companion. 2 The presumption thus 
afforded is confirmed by au examination of the evidence in particular 
cases. If we go through the realistic human apparitions that occurred 
when the percipient was up, asking ourselves this question—“If the 
facts are correctly stated, is it certain that the figure seen was not a 
real human being?”—we find that we answer “No” in a considerably 
larger proportion (nearly double) of collective cases than of others, and 
this though we leave entirely out of consideration the collective 
character itself. Of course, an estimate erf this kind has, as a statistical 
statement, only a relative value. A judgment so formed is sure to 


1 See Chapter II., P- 37 ? Chapter V., p. 08. 

•'Taking only those cases where the percipient had a waking companion, we find 
that, out of JH4 where he was indoors, or 27 per cent, are said to have been 
culiootive; and out of 88 where he wae out of doors, 42 or nearly 48 per cent, are said 
t j have been collective. In it is not stated whether hu was indoors qr nut. 
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' Largely on the idiosyncrasies of the person judging, and inol 
fuller or better given evidence might alter the aspect of the case. 
TIiere ^eems, however, no reason why, if the same person judges of both 
the collective and non-collective cases, the same errors of judgment 
should not after 1 both classes equally; so that this relative estimate 
may he taken <s fairly trustworthy. In view of these considerations, 
v.v think that nv conclusions about collective hallucinations must rest 
upon individual ca«es carefully scrutinised, and not on the alleged 
numbers, rc pe-ring which w*e cannot regard ourselves as having 
sufficiently accurate information. We shall, therefore, only quote 
iVre some ( those which seem to be evidentially the best cases. 


Collective Visual Hallucinations . 




Before we proceed to give fresh narratives, wo may remind the 
reader that we have already come across three cases believed to 
i.we b v<‘ii collective among the death-coincidences. In the iirst of 
these, No. 14< -3^p. 218, the evidence of the second percipient is 
unobtainable, but if there is no exaggeration, the description makes it 
ditih ult to suppose that there was any mistake as to the complete and 
independent recognition of the figure by both percipients. In the 
other two cases (Nos. 422. 25, p. 227, and 418. 4, p. 230) the account is 
signed by three and two percipients respectively, and in the second we 
have ascertained that the percipients believe themselves to have seen 
the figure independently—that is, without verbal suggestion by one f<> 
the other. 

In the case we have next to quote, there is—apart from the 
collectivity—no element of coincidence. It seems a clear case of 
collective hallucination, the disappearance of the cat proving it to 
have been hallucinatory. 


(535. 2 and 3.) From Mrs. Orciffenberg and Mrs. Emi-Greiffenberg. 

The collector, Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, tells us that he heard the story in 
October, 1890, from the two percipients. The following account was put 
together by him from an account (which he also sent us) written by Mi^. 
Emi-Greiffenberg, and various conversations which ho had with both ladies 
on the subject. He afterwards obtained their signatures to it. Neither of 
them has had any other hallucinatory experience. 

December 14 lh, 1890 . 

“In the beginning of the summer of 1884 we were sitting at dinner at 
h..mo as usual, in the middle of the day. In the midst of the conversation 
t noticed my mother suddenly looking down at something beneath the table. 
I inquired whether sho had dropped anything, and received the answer. 

No. >ut 1 wonder how that .cat van have got- into the room ?' Looking 
underneath the table, 1 was surprised to see a large white Angora cat beside 
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Other’s chair. We both got up, and I opened the door to let thcfcaf; 
She marched round the table, went noiselessly out of the door, and 
when about half way down the passage turned round and faced us. For a 
short time she regularly stared at us with her green eyes, and then she dis¬ 
solved away, like a mist, under our eyes. 

“ Even apart from the mode of her disappearance, we felt convinced that 
the cat could not have been a real one, as we neither had one of our own, 
nor knew of any that would answer to the doscript ion in the place, and so 
this appearance made an unpleasant impression upon us. 

“ This impression was, however, greatly enhance 1 by what happened in 
the following year, 1885, when we were staying in Leipzig with my m irried 
sister (the daughter of Mrs. Greiffenberg). We hvl come ! u ■ ..i afn-i- 
noon from a walk, when, on opening the door the fiat, - - ^ iot in 

the hall by the same white cat. It proceeded cl-»wn the p* nt of 

us, and looked at us with the same melancholy gaze. \V nc. 
door of the cellar (which was locked), it again diV dved into nothing. 

“On this occasion also it was first seen by r > mother, an 1 we v. re both 
impressed by the uncanny and gruesome character of the appearance. In 
this case, also, the cat could not have been a real one, as there was no such 
cat in the neighbourhood. 

(Signed) “Mrs. E*:\i-Gm:in-TN'i;Ei’n. 

“ Mrs. GRJsrrFKN *kro.” 


In the following case there was no vanishing, and the figure left tl 
field of view as a real figure would have done, but it was clearly 
recognised by both percipients, and it is difficult to suppose that the 
real person came into the church and forgot all about it. It is on i in* 
that the evidence for the hallucinatory character of the expend’co 
depends. 


(047. 7.) From Miss 0. J. E. 

March, 1892. 

1 f was playing the harmonium in the church of -at about 4 p.m., 

August, 1889, when I saw my eldest sister walk up the church towards the 
chancel with a roll of papers under her arm. When I looked up again she 
h?ul disappeared, and I thought she had just come in for a few minutes and 
gone out again ; hut when I asked her afterwards what Bhe wanted in the 
church, she was much surprised, and told mo she had been in the rectory 
library all the afternoon, studying genealogical tables. I am not sure of the 
exact date, hut it was about the time I mention. 

“ I was practising on the harmonium ; as far as I remember I was quite 
well and not worried about anything. I was eighteen years old. A younger 
sister was the only other person in the church with me at the time. She 
was standing beside me on an old stono coffin, and’ also not iced my oldest 
siatvr walk up the church with papers under her arm, but thought it nothing 
unusual mid looked away, and when she looked back again my sister had 
appeared. 

My eldest sister looked just as usual and wore her hat and jacket, as I 
‘Uvl my younger sister both noticed. She walked rather briskly, looking 
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' before her. She assures us that she was sitting alone in tli 
tffy library (the rectory is within a stone’s throw of the church) all 
the afternoon.” 

In answer to the question whether she has had any other hallucinations 
Mis 3 E. says: “ I havo seen dark forms in my room at night when there was 
no one in the room but myself, but as I am nervously inclined I am not very 
positive about it, as it fnay have been partly imagination. But the appari¬ 
tion [of my sister] I positively saw.” 



Miss E. writes further :— 

ApHl Uth, 1892. 

“ I am quite sure that the figure could not have been any one else looking 
like K., for I saw distinctly every detail of her face and figure and dress, 
and noticed that she was looking straight before her. My sight is excellent, 
and I know I could not have been mistaken. When I looked up, the figure 
was about three yards from me, I should say. The figure may have gone 
back past me without my noticing it, but I think it very improbable, as 
I was sitting with my face towards the aisle through which it must have 
passed.” 

The other percipient, Miss H. E., writes :— 

“My sisters and I were spending the day with our uncle at-; as 

he is the rector his garden leads into the churchyard. In the course of the 
afternoon 0. and I went into the church ; she began to play the harmonium 
and I stood on a stone coffin beside her with my hand on her shoulder ; my 
sister was playing a hymn and I was looking down at the book to read the 
words. C. casually looked up ; I did the same, and following the direction 
of her eyes saw I\. walking to us up the church with—and this rather 
surprised me—a long bundle of papers in her hand. We made no remark 

and took nq further notice of her movements, for when we go to - 

we often just wander in to see the church. It was certainly K. herself; I 
could see her face quite well. C. and I finished our hymn and found that she 
had gone. C. .and I soon after went in to tea. At tea we were surprised to 
hear K. say, * I am so sorry I did not see the church, but part of the 
afternoon I was looking at pedigrees in the study; before that l passed the 
church gate ; I was going in, but turned back to tho study instead,’ or 
words to that effect. C. and I exchanged glances, but said nothing. 
However, next morning we attacked K. on the subject ; she was much sur¬ 
prised, had certainly not been in church at all, but had first been in tho 
library studying the family pedigree, and then gono to the church gate and 
returned. My sister and I both have perfectly good eyesight. It seems im¬ 
possible that K. can have visited tho church, but my sister and I are both 
positively certain that we saw K. or her likeness. Tho day after wo both 
described tho details of her dress, so far as we could recollect them, and 
K. said that it was a correct account of her dress the day before. 1 saw the 
pedigree papers before I went out, and both C. and I thought thorn very like 
the pap ora the figure had in her hand. These aro, as far as I remember, the 
details of the ea ,e without exaggeration or diminution. 

“It was possible, but rather improbable, that K. should have left tho 
church without our notice, because site must have passed back the same way 
dose to us.” 
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iss K. E. writes : — 


'§L 


Upon the afternoon during which this curious incident happened, I 
wandered about my uncle’s garden for a while, and half thought of going 
into the church, but changed my mind and did not. I went into the library, 
and, being interested in genealogy, studied my uncle’s family pedigree until 
tea time, when I remarked to my sisters that I had not been to the church 
all the afternoon, and they told me that they had seen me there. I felt no 
unusual sensations during the afternoon, and am much mystified by the 
incident.” 1 


A case of a recognised figure seen out of doors is the following :— 

(317. 14.) From Miss A. E. R. 

(The account was written in 1890.) 

tv When out in camp in an Indian jungle, my sister and I were anxiously 
awaiting the return of her husband, who had left in the morning on a 
surveying expedition, promising to return early in the afternoon. Between 
six and seven p.m. we were very uneasy, and were watching the line of 
mad, I should say, 200 yards distant from where we stood. Simultaneously 
we exclaimed, * There he is,’ and I distinctly saw him, sitting in his dog¬ 
cart driving his grey horse, the syce occupying the seat behind. We at onco 
returned to the tents—my sister ordering the bearer to get the Sahib’s bath¬ 
water ready, and the butler to prepare dinner—I running to set my brother- 
in-law s mother’s mind at rest as to the safety of her sou. However, as 
time passed on, and ho did not appear, our alarm returned, and was not 
allayed until lie arrived in safety at eight o’clock. On interrogating him, 
we found lie was just starting from the surveying ground, about eight miles 
distant, at the very time we had the above related experience. I should 
add, we were both in good health and certainly wide awake at the time, 
and 1 have never before or since had any experience of the kind.” 

Miss R. was about ten years old at the time of this incident. Her sister, 
Mrs. H., writes to the collector, Miss B. Garnett:— 

December 17&, 1890. 

“ In answer to your request, I write to say that I fully endorse the state¬ 
ment made by my sister with reference to our experience in India. I was 
present at the time. Also I may state that there was no possibility of our 


1 A somewhat similar but very remote case is mentioned on p. 262, in connexion 
with another experience of the percipient, Miss Ilawkjns Dempster: another 
from the Census haa been printed iu the Journal of the S.P.R., Vol. IV., p. 140. 
A case which belongs to the Census (No. 91. 16) is published in Phantasms of th' 
Living, Vol. II., p. 210 (No. 327): the figure seen was out of doors but at no great 
dihtancc. Two other causes from the Census, of reu)gniscd figures collectively seen out of 
d >.i*, were printed in the Journal , Vol. VI., pp . 129 -133: but in both the distance 
renders the recognition —on vhich the hallucinatory character mainly depends— 
somewhat doubtful. On the other hand, the figure was in both cases very marked : 
*'o<l in one of them one of the percipients afterwards had a hallucinatory vision of 
the *fc m o person. 
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(g any other person for my husband, as the road ended at our tents’^* 
,e figure we saw must necessarily have driven straight to us. I should 
also say wo wero in an isolated part of the country. ? 

Mr. Myers called on Mrs. H., and she informed him that the incident 
took placo “about 18 years ago,” when her son, who was then twenty, was 
about two years old. 

Mr. Myers writes:— 

December 5th , 1891. 

“Mi's. H. explained tome, in conversation that a mistake of identity 
was impossible, both from the lonely nature of the country and from the 
great* height of her husband, who is about 6ft. 4in. tall.” 


Mrs. H. added a further note to her sister’s account, to the following 
effect:— 

December 5th , 1891. 

“I fully endorse all the details of this account. I may add that the 
time I saw my husband was about the hour I expected him home. He had 
been detained later than he expected, and I know would be concerned as to 
my anxiety about him. I have never had any other similar experience.” 


In this case the proof that the figure was not real depends not so 
much on the recognition—for the distance was probably too great for 
certain recognition—as on the combination of that with the very 
great improbability that any human being whatever was driving a 
dog cart in the place at that moment. 

In the following case the apparition was that of a dead person, and 
there seems to be little room for mistake as to its hallucinatory 
character. 


(728. 16.) From Dr. S. da G. 

March VUh y 1892. 

“ I saw what scorned to be my fiancee's sister at a window in the garden. 
Her head was tied up in u handkerchief ; I approached her, but on arriving 
opposite the window I found it closed. Nobody was there ; yet one moment 
before I had soen the form, and I did not hear the window close, for which, 
indeed, there was no time. I stood before the window, gazing at it in 
perplexity, when suddenly the panes seemed to disappear and the same 
form was leaning on the sill looking out upon me. It was not tfie sister of 
my fiancee; I recognised the appearance as that of my fiancee's mother, for 
1 had soen her portrait in the house. 1 retired towards the place where 
my fiancee was sitting. I was horrified, but not to alarm her 1. dia not run. 
When I came back to her she saw* the form accompany me. It was visible 
only down to the waist. She had also seen what she supposed to bq her 
sister at the window, and told me not to pay her any attention. There w as 
at the time some misunderstanding between them. As I was going up th6 
steps of the verandah 1 felt as it were a finger pulling me back by the 
collar. [ did not look back, but G. screamed out, ' ^<ook my mother ! ’ 
and fainted away. Place : Rio de Janeiro. Date, 1876; hour, nine 
o’clock p.m. 
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c T. [had boon] bilking with my future wife on subjects of everyday 



lealth and spirits of both good, 
was 21.) 


Age at time between 21 and 22. (My wife 


“ Our first impression was that my future sister-in-law was listening to 
our conversation. This annoyed me, and was the reason of my going to the 
window. I afterwards recognised my fiancee's mother by the portrait in 
the family album, which I had already seen. She had been dead seven years. 

“ The light by which the above apparition was seen was that of the gas- 
lamp which stood just opposite the garden gate.” 

A plan was enclosed, showing the position of the verandah in which Dr. 
and Mrs. da G. were sitting, the lamp in the street beyond, and the 
window of the house looking out on the garden, at which the apparition was 
first seen* 


The collector, Professor Alexander, writes :— 

Rio, May 16 th> 1892. 

“In answer to questions, the wife of Dr. da G. declares that she 
recollects seeing the figure at the window and behind Dr. da G. as 
he came towards the steps. It was visible from the waist up. She 
does not remember if it had a handkerchief tied round its head or not. 
She thought that the form at the window was that of her married sister, but 
she afterwards recognised her mother. She thinks that she told him at the 
t ime that it was her mother. She cried out at the moment that Dr. da G. 
felt himself pulled from behind. When she did so the form disappeared. 
This happened when they were on the verandah engaged in conversation! 
(Donna da (i. does not seem to recollect the occurrence so well as her 
husband.) 

“A. Alexander. 


In the next case the figure is unrecognised, and the reasons for 
regarding it as hallucinatory are, first, its disappearing more rapidly 
than, as it seemed, a real person could have done ; and, secondly, its 
oddness, suggesting that if it was a real person he must {lavfe heen 
masquerading in a strange dress. 


(256. 17.) From Mrs. Goodhall. 

27, Nevern-square, S.W., February 6th, 1890. 

“Time, sunmj^r’s evening, towards the day’s wane, but still quite light. 
Place, the broad plateau of a high hill, between Willesden and Ravensden, 
on the mad to the town of Bedford. Year, either 1878 or 1874. The road 
unusually wide, with deep margins of grass on both sides. I was being 
driven by my daughter in a low pony carriage, when I suddenly saw a 
figure, dressed in black from head to foot, advancing; it appeared to glide 
Rlong. I said to my daughter, ‘Oh, do look at that strange figure!’ It 
passed on the left side of the carriage, on the grass, within two yards of us ; 
as it did so, it turned its fac<* directly our way, and of all the fiendish faces 
h was the most horrible you can imagine; its garments seemed to train 
behind it. My daughter looked back after it as it passed us \ t sho says it 
turned its face over its shoulder, and looked towards us. I myself turned 
r«‘und immediately -it was gone. I tiold people in tho county what we lmd 
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t could never learn any history beyond the saying of the peopll 
of the road was supposed to bo haunted. The figure passed about 
three-quarters of a yard beyond the roadway. 

‘ 1 1 was in good health and quite happy; age about 50. 

“[The figure had] no likeness to any one I ever had seen or have 
seen since. 

“My daughter, who was driving mo at the time, confirms my statement.” 
[Miss Goodhall adds here a note : — “ I do. (Signed) May C. Goodhall.”] 

“I took no notes of the experience, but often spoke of it to others at 
the time, and also since. 

“Charlotte E. Goodhall.” 

Mr. Podmore writes:— 

June 7tli , 1892. 



“I called to-day on Mi's. Goodhall. The figure was seen, according to 
the testimony of both ladies, in all but full daylight—a quite unmistakable 
figure. They could not determine which saw it first. But their interest 
was aroused at once, because, as both assured me, the figure seomed to 
glide, not walk. Mrs. Goodhall described the face as fiendish. Miss 
Goodhall said that it had a nasty expression, and a large mouth; like a 
man’s coarse features in a woman’s dress. Miss Goodhall looked round 
at once, and the figure had disappeared. It could not have disappeared if 
a real figure, as the distance from the hedge was too great. The vision 
can have lasted only a few seconds in all. 

“ Miss Goodhall has had no other hallucinations; but Mrs. Goodhall has 
had two or three auditory hallucinations. 

“Mrs. Goodhall wrote a full account of the vision seen by herself and 
Miss Goodhall to her married daughter, in India at the time. The letter has 

unfortunately been destroyed; but Mrs. -told me that she remembered 

reading of the incident. 

“I also saw an account written in a diary by Mrs. Goodhall three 
years (or more) after the event; which corresponds, almost word for word, 
with the account given to us.” 


In the case of unrecognised figures collectively seen out of doors, it 
is usually on their unexplained disappearance that the evidence for 
their hallucinatory character depends; and the value of this evidence 
is often hard to estimate. We referred in Chapter V. (p. 98) to a case in 
which the two percipients took different views of a figure seen by them 
•—one regarding its mysterious disappearance as explicable on the 
hypothesis that it was a real man, and the other holding the opposite 
opinion. When the two percipients agree that a real person could not 
have got out of sight in the manner in which the figure was seen 
to disappear, we must, at least, regard the disappearance as difficult of 
explanation ; and this was, doubtless, the case in the experience ju$t 
quoted. 1 Still, while there is the smallest possibility of bodily disap- 


1 This btatonifnt applies also to No. 513.3, which was printed in the of 

the S.P.R., Xol VL, p. 137. 
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nee behind an obstacle to vision, some doubt as to the haflucina- 
*y character of the experience must remain; and we require clearer 
cases to prove the fact of collective hallucinations. 

Indoors, even when bodily disappearance is not absolutely 
excluded, there is often an additional difficulty in supposing an 
unrecognised figure to have been a real person—namely, the impro¬ 
bability of a stranger being there at all. This is the case with 
the following experience 1 —where, however, the figure seen was very 
indefinite. 


(49. 2 and 3.) From Mr. and Mrs. C. 

(The accounts were written in 1889.) 

Mr. C. writes :— 

“The place, my father’s house, a village rectory* in the Eastern Counties; 
the room, that in which my mother died ; the time, night, between 12 and 
3 a.m. ; date, .July, 1879. My wife and I were both asleep, when I woke 
suddenly, found her sitting up, also just awake ; she said : 4 What is that?’ 
At once I pointed to where, at the bottom of the bed, I saw indistinctly a 
white figure, unrecognisable, which at once vanished. I got out of bed 
and explored the room. There was no moonlight effect to account for the 
experience, the shutters being shut; no white garment, no apparent cause. 
We were both startled by the mutual experience, which was too short to 
accurately investigate ; but we undoubtedly were both awakened at the 
same time by the consciousness of the presence of something in the room ; 
both saw the same white unrecognisable figure, in the same place. I was 
asleep, but awakened into possession of every faculty at once by the 
consciousness of the above experience. We w*ero both in excellent health* 
My mother had died some ten years before, and we had not been speaking 
of her ; in fact, T had not told my wife that the bedroom we occupied was 
that in which my mother had died. The figure was too evanescent and 
unrecognisable, and insufficiently defined in outline, to identify. My wife 
was with me at the time, and gives her account so far as she remembers it. 
I should not have thought any more at all of the experience, but for the 
identity of our mutual experience. The date w ? as no particular anniversary, 
nor impressed, by any event afterwards heard of, on the mind. 

“C. V. 0.” 

Mrs. C. writes : — 

“I saw a white form, without features visible, move at the end of the 
bed where I was lying, from near the middle to one side, where it vanished. 
This took place in the year 1879. T was asleep in bed and awoke in terrible 
fright with the feeling that some one was in the room, and T then saw the 
moving figure I have described. J was in perfect health at the time and in 

1 The statement applies also to two collective cases belonging to the Census— 
No. 731.19, 20, and 21, and No. 717. 10, which were printed in the Journal* 
^ J - V) ., pp. 133-37 ; and still more to o*o (No. 4ol. 4) published in Phantatm* of the 
hu ivj, V«,l. II., p. 619 (where it is numKtred 666). 
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bio or anxiety, 
^jyeelheu simply a figure, 
the same sensations. 


T had no impression of any particular person, * v 
My husband was with me, and experienced exactly 

“H. E. C.’ 


Neither Mr. nor Mi's. C. has ever had any similar experience. 

Mr. Myers writes :— 

October- 13th, 1891. 

“I saw Mr. and Mrs. C. to-day.. They are quite sure that each 
independently saw the figure. The incident occurred when they were 
paying their first visit to Mr. C.’s father’s house after their marriage. It 
was the first time that Mr. C. had been in that room since his mother’s 
death. There was no light in the room, and they cannot tell how the 
moving object, * like a white petticoat,’ was seen.” 


Here the vagueness of the figure and the dimness of the light seem 
to leave room for the supposition that the experience was an illusion, 
nit her than a hallucination, although the percipients failed to discover 
any basis for illusion. In this respect the case resembles a collective 
experience (No. 196. 2) quoted in Chapter V., p. 100. 

In the next case the visual hallucination is of a slight kind, but its 
collective character appears unmistakable. 


(37. 13.) From Miss H. Wilson. 

The Cottage, Ditchingham, Bungay, Angnd, 1888. 

u It was Sunday night. F. T., my cousin, Mrs. IT. (an old servant and 
friend of the family), and I were sitting in the drawing-room. All the rest of 
the family ^vere gone to church, the house w'as shut up, the shutters closed, 
and door shut. 

“F. and I sat opposite each other on the same side of the table; two 
candles were on the table. 

“ I sat reading wnth my back turned to the candle near mo, .so that the 
light fell on my book. Suddenly the light disappeared, so that 1 could not 
go on reading. I looked round quickly, and saw a dark shadow pans 
between me and the candles. The shadow was so thick as to seem almost 
like a substance, but I did not see any shape. We both exclaimed, ‘I 
thought both the candles were going out,’ and F. said, ‘Itseemed to me to 
come from the door.’ When the shadow' had passed, the candles were perfect ly 
clear and steady; the old nurse was stooping low over the tire, on the same 
Bide of the room as we wore. She was in great trouble about a sick brother, 
and when we spoke to her did not seem to have noticed anything or heard 
us talk. 

“Early next morning she was called away—her brother had died that 
night at 3 a.m.” 

Miss Wilson writes later:— * 

September Gth, 1888. 

“ 1 enclose [my cousin’s] account of our experience, which you may find 
useful, though, probably through her natural timidity and nervousness, her 
recollection of what happened is not quite so clear as mine. I am quite 
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remember that she said in answer to my remark, that 1 it se^ 
a thick shadow between me and the candle,’ 4 It seemed to me to come 
from the door.’ The door was on her side of the room. 

“ - , a sergeant of H.M. —th, was the man’s name, and he died 

in Ills own house at 3 a.m. on the night of March 4th last, or rather the 
morning of March oth. 1 The doctor called his disease blood-poisoning. 
A few hours before his death he got out of bed in his restlessness, and 
neither doctor nor friends could persuade him to return to it. You will 
observe that the soldier died a few hours after we saw the shadow.” 


The note enclosed from Miss F. T. was as follows :— 

My cousin and I sat in the drawing-room on the evening of Sunday, 
March 4th, between 7 p.m. and 8 p.m., with a pair of composite candles on 
the table between us, or rather nearer my cousin, who was reading aloud. 
The elderly woman, sister of the man who was dying, sat on my left near 
the fire, looking down, too much absorbed in sad thoughts to notice anything. 
Suddenly the candles appeared to be momentarily obliterated, whether by a 
shadow passing by them or what I can scarcely say, and 1 exclaimed 4 What’s 
that ? 5 or some such tiling.” 

Miss Wilson has had another visual hallucination, given on p. 79, 
besides two referred to on p. 103. 

Mr. Podmore writes :— 

April 20th, 1892. 

44 1 called on Miss Wilson to-day, and heard from her a full account of 
her several experiences. 

41 The time at which she saw the shadow was, she believes, about 8.30. 
A note was made at the time of the occurrence in an old pocket-book. 
Mrs. II. is still living, but even at the time knew nothing about the 
occurrence, which took place at Miss T.’s house. 

* c The shadow was extremely distinct, about the thickness of a man’s body, 
height not noticed. It passed from the direction of the door, past Miss 
I., and Miss Wilson saw it just as it passed between herself and tho 
candle, and then disappeared behind her. She is very positive that it could 
not have been due to any wind or mere flickering of the candle. It was a 
solid-seeming mass of almost black shadow. The occurrence made a strong 
impression upon Miss T., who is very nervous.” 

Mr. Podmore wrote to Miss T. for a fuller account, especially as to 
whether she saw the shadow before Mias Wilson, which the latter believed to 
have been the case. The following is her reply :— 

May bth, 1892. 

44 In answer to your letter of the 29th last, I can only say that my 
impression of the occurrence was something of a mist or shadow obliterating 
the candles. I said, 4 What’s that t ’ and my cousin looked up and left 

reading, I believe quite simultaneously. I was not conscious of any 


1 March 4th, lm, was a Sunday. 
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W; but the shadow or whatever it should be called seemed to co_ 
lie direction of the door. I do not think I can say anything more.” 



This case, as will be seen, is at once collective and coincidental : 
but, in the absence of any recognition, the coincidence, we think, is 
not sufficiently close to establish clearly the telepathic origin of the 
experiences. If we regard the origin as telepathic, it will be another 
example of the phenomenon of deflected telepathic communication, 
discussed on p. 265; since it was the old nurse who was concerned 
with the dying man. 


Collective Auditory Hallucinations. 

We now pass to collective auditory hallucinations. The following 
is a good specimen of this class. 

(735. 3 and 12.) From Messrs, de B. and V. 

Mr. de B. writes :— 

Bio de Janeiro, April 3rd . 1892. 

“I heard a voice call a friend, who was with me in the same room, by 
his name — ‘Senhor V.’ Place, Rua de S. Christina, Rio de Janeiro. We 
were both in bed in the same room. This happened in 1872. 

was lying still in bed, but awake. Health good. 1 naturally 
sympathised with my friend, who had lost his wife on the previous day. 
My age at time was 42. 

“ I did not myself recognise the voice : but it was the name used by my 
friend’s wife in addressing her husband. The friend above referred to, 
Sr. F. V., also heard the Voice. Each of us asked at the same time if tho 
other had heard it. I was staying at his house to keep him company in his 
boreavement. 

“[With regard to other experiences], I may have felt hallucinatory 
impressions of touch, but I am net sure about it.” 

Mr. V. writes :— 

Rio de Janeiro, April 4 th y 1892. 

“ I awoke, hearing the voice of my wife calling me by name—‘ Senhor 
V.* The call was repeated after I had awaked, and it w:* . then that each 
of ub (Sr. G. de B. and I) asked the other if he had heard the voice. We 
spoke simultaneously. I slept in a bed made up on the tioor. My friend 
slept in another bed, so placed that our heads were near together. The 
lamps were still alight in the street, but there were faiut indications that 
the day was just breaking. Bate, night of May 7th, 1871 (and not 187£) : 
place, Rua de S. Christina, Rio de Janeiro. 

“I had been sleeping a troubled sleep, but was awake the second time 
that the voice willed. On the 6th of May niy wife died. »She was buried on 
the 7th. T was, therefore, under the influence of grief. Age at time, 38,” 


r 
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'• "S . has had orib other hallucinatory experience, thus described 
At the request of my dying son, Arthur, I had been to light the 
candles in the chapel. I had lighted them before, and was surprised to find 
them put out. On withdrawing I closed the door of the chapel. The 
sacristy, where I then was with my friend, Sr. J. B., was completely in the 
dark. I saw before me the form of Arthur dressed in the habit of St. 
Francis, to whose Order he belonged. The form shone with a light of its 
own. This was in 1886. Age 53. 


“ Arthur had received the last Sacrament and was dying. He was still 
li\ing at the time of the vision. He died shortly after, and was buried in the 
habit of the Order to which he belonged. The vision was very distinct.” 
Professor Alexander adds :— 

“Sr. J. B. declares that he himself saw nothing.” 


A casein Phantasms of the Living,V ol. II., p. 221 (No. 336), which 
also comes into the Census, may be compared with this,—both being 
recognised voices of persons recently dead. 

In the following case the voice was unrecognised; but, like the one 
quoted at p. 318, it is a coincidental case which may have been 
telepathic in its origin. 


(138. 18.) From Mr. C. H. Cary. 

Secretary’s Office, G.P.O., March 24th, 1892. 

“ I heard a voice say ‘ Joseph ! Joseph ! ’ [at] Bow, London, E. The date 
was March 8th, 1875, the time about 8.30 p.m. 

‘‘[1 was] talking with my father and cousin (Joseph) about the battle of 
Balaklava. In good health, &c. My age was nearly 13. 

I never remember seeing the person whose voice it was afterwards 
believed to be. The individual was dying at the time. 

My father, R. H. Cary, and my cousin, Joseph Cary [were present]. All 
throe of us heard the voice, which we suppose to be Joseph’s grandmother. 


“C. H. Caby.” 

Mr. Cary writes to the collector, Mr. Podmoro: — 

March 2o(h , 1892. 

* * I herewith enclose the form you gave. 1 have filled it up to the best of 
my remembrance, and am thoroughly convinced of the truth of what actually 
occurred. The name of the individual whose voice it was supposed we 
heard was that of my cousin’s grandmother (no relation of mine), Mary 
Victor; she died at Lynwood, Paul, near Penzance.” 

Mr. Cary further informs us that‘he has had no other hallucinations, 
except the hearing of footsteps. He heard them first in 1879, and his 
brother died shortly after. Ho did not then know that such sounds were 
regarded as premonitory of a death. He has heard them twice since, 
•md on each occasion a cousin of his died. His father also had heard them 
m*>ro than once, and ejvch time lost a brother. Mr. Cary says of these 
sounds : “ I express no opinion qf belief or disbelief as to their super- 

naburulity.” 
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'odmoro writes:— 

ifrr. Cary explained to me that the voice was heal’d on the day, and, as 
he believes, near the actual hour, of death. Mrs. Victor was known to be 
very ill, but her death was not supposed to be imminent. 

“So far as ho knows the voice was heard independently by all three 
persons. It was, indeed, mistaken for the voice of Mrs. Cary (narrator’s 
mother), who was in an adjoining room. 

“ When the telegram came announcing the death, Mr. Joseph Cary said 
that it must have been his grandmother’s voice which he heard. 

“Mr. C. H. Cary did not recognise the voice at all, and he believes his 
father did not either. It merely seemed to them to be a woman’s voice. 

“There were no ties of affection between the deceased and the narrator 
or his father.” 


Mr. Podmore has written three times to Mr. Joseph Cary, asking for his 
recollections of the incident, but has received no reply. 

Mr. R. H. Cary, in answer to a request for his corroboration, wrote to 
Mr. Podmore:— 

49, Gladsmuir-road, Ilighgate, N., March 31 st y 1892. 

“ Dear Sir, —With reference to your enquiry concerning the voice 
which was heard at the time of the late Mrs. Victor’s death, l am able 
to state that my son, my nephew, and myself were sitting together, and wo 
all heard it distinctly. This occurred about fourteen years ago. The 
account given by my son exactly coincides with my own recollection. 


“R. H. Cary.” 

We have verified the date of death at Somerset House. 


We have one other collective auditory case — besides the one 
just quoted—which is stated to have been coincidental, but with 
illness, not death: in this, also, the percipient’s name was called 
in an unrecognised voice. 

Collectivity with Partial Dissimilarity . 

There is a somewhat different, but important, kind of collective 
hallucination in which the percipients have simultaneous hallucinatory 
experiences involving something of the same idea, though differing 
markedly from one another. The following 1 is a good illustration (for 
another instance, see No. 740. 9, p. 373). 


(703. 24.) From Lady C. 

October 13th, 1884. 

“In October, 1879,1 was staying at Biahopthorpe, near York, with the 
Archbishop of York. 1 was sleeping with Miss Z. T., when I suddenly saw 
a white figure fly through the room from the door to the window. It, was 
only a shadowy form and passed iu a moment. I felt utterly ter riffled, and 

1 Thia caxo has already appeared in Phantasms of the Livin'./, Vol, II., p. 203. 
Wo have accordingly given the percipients’ accounts as there published. 
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d out at once, 1 Did you see that ? ’ and at the same time Miss* 
iclaimed, ‘ Did you hear that ? ’ Then, I said, instantly, ‘ I saw an angel 
fly. through the room,’ and she said, ‘I heard an angeil singing.’ 

“ We were both very much frightened for a little while, but said nothing 
about.it to any one.” 


Miss Z. T.’s account is dated December 19th, 1884. 

“Lat^one night, about October 17th. 1879, Lady C. (then Lady K. L.)- 
and I were preparing to go to sleep after talking some time, when I heard 
something like very faint music, and seemed to feel what people call 4 a 
presence.’ I put out my hand and touched Lady C., saying, ‘Did you 
hear that V She said, ‘Oh, don’t ! Just now 1 saw something going across 
the room ! ’ We were both a good deal frightened, and tried to go to sleep 
as soon as we could. But I remember asking Lady C. exactly what she had 
seen, and she said, ‘A sort of white shadow, like a spirit.’ The above 
occurred at BLshopthope, York.” 7 y m „ 


There are about 8 cases more or less of this type in our collection, 
but the evidence in most of them is deficient in various ways. The 
following is an auditory case of the kind, which, though one of the 
percipients was young at the time and the evidence of the other caii 
no longer be obtained, seems to us worthy of consideration. The 
surviving witness is well known in the educational world, in which 
he occupies an important position. It will be observed that the experi¬ 
ence is coincidental as well as collective. 


(289. 13.) From Mr. P. B. 

June 15 th y 1890. 

“I heard my grandfather call me by name in our own house. I was 
about nine, and not of nervous temperament, nor apprehensive of any¬ 
thing. 1 cannot fix the date, and quite forget the exact hour ; but my 
mother thought at the same moment that she heard herself called, and 
we both came, from different rooms, to answer. I did not know what my 
grandfather was doing or where lie was at the time. Asa matter of fact 
he was, at the same time, dying at Fenchurcli Street Station.” 

Mr. B. states that he has never had any other experience of the kind. 

Mr. Podmore writes :— 

November 24</i, 1891. 

“ I called to-day bn Mr. B. His grandfather’s (mother’s father) name was 
S. L.; he lived at Prestwioh, near Manchester : but he died quite suddenly 
(Mr. B. could not state the cause of death) at Fenchurch Street Station, 
in or about 1808. He was about 84 years old at the time, and apparently 
well and hearty. He had come up from Manchester a few days before on 
purpose to see his grandson before he wont to school. He was much 
attached to the boy. Mr. B. was living with his parents at Bow at the time, 
and was about 9 or 10 years old ho is now 33). Mr. L. had gone out b <r 
the afternoon ; was expected bade for dinner at about 0 p.m. There was 
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for anxiety at all. Some time between early dinner and 6 p. 
bly about 3 p.m.) Mr. B. thought he heard his grandfather call him, 
‘Percy’: he ran into the hall and met his mother, who thought she had 
heard her father call, ‘Sarah.’ Mr. B. recognised the voice, and states 
that his mother (now dead) recognised it also. He is pretty sure that it 
was not a real sound mistaken for the grandfather’s voice. As Mr. L. did 
not come in at 6 p.m,. Mrs. B. grew anxious, and went out to search for 
news of him ; and whilst she was absent—about 7 p.m.—a messenger came 
to announce the death. Mrs. B. was much impressed by the coincidence of 
the voice with the death. She was by no means a nervous or fanciful 
woman ; and, her son bolieves, had had no other experience of the kind. 
Mr. B.’s father- the only other witness—is. dead. 

“Mr. B. trusts the accuracy of his own memory for the facts here set 
down. He has had no other experience, and has no special interest in the 
subject.” 



Another case which is, in its essential features, of the same nature 
as a collective hallucination with different percepts, will be found in 
Chapter XVII., p. 383, (No. 726. 14). Here, however, the experience 
of one of the percipients seems to have been a pseudo-hallucination 
rather than a completely externalised sensory hallucination. 

The class of cases in which one percipient sees an apparition, while 
he and others collectively hear a non-vocal sound, such as footsteps, 
or see a door opening and closing, has already been discussed in 
Chapter X. In such cases it is generally possible that the noise or 
movement was real, and it may in some cases even have been the 
immediately suggesting cause of the hallucination. 


Explanations of Collective Hallucinations. 

The reader has now before him the cases in the Census which seem 
to us on the whole to afford the best evidence for collective hallucina¬ 
tion. Here, as with the death-coincidences, there is of course no 
sharp line marking off the more convincing cases from the others. 
Different judges would probably form different estimates, and some, for 
instance, of the narratives from the Census already printed in the 
Journal of the S.P.R., Vol. VI., and referred to in foot-notes on 
previous pages, might in the judgment of some persons s^ein more 
impressive than some of those in the present chapter. 

The cogency of the evidence in the aggregate will also be differently 
estimated by different persons. Few, however, are likely to regard it 
as strong compared with that for apparitions coinciding with deaths, 
and if the case for collective hallucinations rested on the Census alone, 
it would perl laps be rash to regard it as conclusive^ proved that hallu¬ 
cinations may be shared. It does nut so rest, however. Headers of Phan- 
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tejpf of the Living' will remember that a considerable mass of evict* 
Collective hallucinations was there presented and discussed (see Vol. 
II., Chapter XVIII.), and since then further cases have been received 
and laid before the Society from time to time in the Journal. Among the 
latter, we may especially refer to the case of the brothel's Ell wood 
(Journal , Vol. IV., p. 286) who state — in an account written within 
two months of the experience—that they simultaneously saw a halluci¬ 
natory figure standing at their bedside ; the case of three sisters—the 
Misses Du Cane—who collectively saw the figure “of a young man of 
middle height, dressed in dark clothes and wearing a peaked cap/’ which 
vanished “ within a few inches of ” two of them ( Journal , Vol. V., p. 
224) ; the case of Lady B. and Miss B. ( Journal , Vol. VI., p."145) ; 

and, finally, the very remarkable case narrated by Miss Atkinson_a few 

months after the experience—in an account ( Journal , Vol. VI., p. 230) 
from which we extract the following :— 


“My friend had been telling me of a very dear old friend of the 

family [Dr.-] who was buried in the church. ... I remember 

that the neglect of his wish [to have a window put in to his memory] 
quite made me angry. . . . Just then I saw an old gentleman behind 

us, but, thinking he was looking over the church, took no notice. But 

my friend got very white and avid 4 Come away, there is Dr.- )’ Not 

being a believer in apparitions, I simply for the moment thought she 
was crazy, though I knew they were a ghost-seeing family. But when 
I moved, still looking at him, and the figure before my very eyes 
vanished, I had to give in. . . . When wegot outside my friend told me 

that his was the figure which came to different members of their family so 
often, and, indeed, had been the cause of their leaving one house.” 


To all tliis previous evidence, that included in the Census adds 
material confirmation, and we do not think it can reasonably be 
doubted that collective hallucinations occur, though unmistakable 
ones are somewhat rare. 

If this be so, we may probably regard our collection as a 
typical one; and may conclude from it that collectivity is fairly 
distributed over the different classes of hallucinations; since an 
analysis of the cases stated to be collective shows that all the classes 
into which we have divided visual aud auditory hallucinations arc 
adequately represented among them, except visions and religious 
apparitions. 1 

Another point on which our statistics are calculated to throw light 
is tin* question how far hallucinations tend to be shared, when there 
is more than one person present. As already stated, the cases in 
the Census in which a visual hallucination is shared are about 
a third of those in which we know that two or more persons 

1 See Table in Append U y* 
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agether and awake—namely, 95 out of 283. Among the 95 
cases there are 38 in which there were more than two persons present, 
a-nd in 23, or about three-fifths, of these all present shared in the 
experience. At first sight, therefore, it appears legitimate to infer 
that shared visual hallucinations are more rarely unseen by some 
present than hallucinations confined to a single percipient. But in 
view of the probability that in collective cases many of the supposed 
hallucinatory objects were real, it would be unsafe to draw any 
inferences from this ; especially as, among the 38 ca^es, examination 
shows that in a considerably larger proportion of those where all 
present saw the object than of the others, there are grounds for sus¬ 
pecting that the objects were real and not hallucinatory. 

We may further use our collection as a basis for the discussion of 
the important question, how any hallucinations at all come to be 
collective. There are four possible hypotheses apart from the supposi¬ 
tion that the object collectively perceived, while not belonging to the 
ordinary external world, wiis yet a real object subject to physical laws, 
^he difficulties of this supposition have been discussed by Mr. 
Gurney in Phantasms of the Living , VoL II., Chapter XVIII., and 
need not detain us now. 

Of the remaining four hypotheses, the first is that some real 
external object suggests to each percipient through the senses a 
hallucination which assumes a similar form for each owing to similar 
associations and trains of thought. This explanation seems to us 
admissible in special cases, e.g. } in No. 317. 14, p. 308, where, as both 
sisters were actually expecting to see the same sight in the same place, 
•some movement in the distance may have acted for both as a starting 
F»int for the hallucination. But, as the narratives above given suffi¬ 
ciently show, this explanation cannot cover more than a small part of the 
cases of alleged collective hallucinations, and we must therefore for 
the remainder have recourse to one or more of the other three hypo¬ 
theses. These are :— 

(1) That, a hallucination experienced by one percipient is trans¬ 
ferred to the other by verbal or other suggestion through the ordinary 

senses. 


(2) That the hallucination of one percipient is similarly transferred 
to the other, but telepathically—by mental suggestion. 

(3) That there is an external agent directly affecting the minds of 
buth percipients and producing a hallucination independently in each, 
in some supernormal manner. 

The last hypothesis has been amplified by Mr. Myers in a ** Note 
on a suggested mode of psychical interaction,” appended to Phantasms 
oj the Living, Vob II., p. 2f 7, el seq. The view there set forth was 
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in all cases there is an agent, who is himself telepathically or 
clairvoyantly affected, and that the appearance of this agent, A, to 
the percipients, B and C, depends on A’s own perception of his own 
presence (psychically) in the scene where his phantasm is observed, 
Now there is, no doubt, a small amount of evidence supporting the 
view that persons clairvoyantly or telepathically perceiving a locality 
to which they feel themselves temporarily transported, as it were, may 
sometimes manifest themselves more or less clearly to a person in that 
locality. The experience of Mr. and Mrs. Newnham, in which Mr* 
Newnham dreamt very vividly that he saw Mrs. Newnham, to whom 
he was then engaged, going upstairs in her own house, and that running 
up after her, he clasped her round the waist; while Mrs. Newnham, who 
was actually going upstairs at the time, thought she heard his step 
and felt his arms, 1 is a case in point. And another possible case is one 
of Dr. Backman’s experiments, in which a clairvoyant girl describes a 
room in which a gentleman was sitting—he at the same time imagining 
that he saw a woman. 2 3 


But the evidence of this kind in our possession in not, in the view 
of the majority of the Committee, sufficient to justify us in regarding 
recriprocal telepathic influence as a completely established fact; and 
even if it were otherwise, the rarity of the proved cases of reciprocity 
would still be a serious objection against admitting the hypothesis 
that we are now considering as a universally applicable explanation 
of collectivity. 

Further, if this reciprocal action between agent and percipient were 
a general explanation of collective hallucinations, we should expect to 
find that the agent, when a living person, was sometimes aware of it : 
e.g., in the case of Miss K. E., seen by her sisters in the church, 
p. 306. But in the present collection we have no instance among 
the collective cases of consciousness of any reciprocal action: and 
there is only one such case—an auditory one—in Phantasms of the 
Living? 

Finally, if Councillor Wesermann’s record of an experiment, given 
in the Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. VI., p. 287, be accepted as trustworthy 
—and we know no reason for distrusting it—it seems to us to afford a 
crucial instance against the theory that reciprocal action between the 
distant agent and the percipients is a necessary condition of collective 
percipience. In this case we have an apparition experimentally pro¬ 
duced—an apparition not of the agent himself, but of a dead person ; 
it appears to the person whom the agent intended to impress, but not 


1 Phantasma of the Living Vol. I., p. 225. 

3 Proceedings 3.P.U., Vol. VII., pp. 200 207. 

3 Vol. II., p. 1G4 (*No, 308). 
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place where the agent believed the percipient to be; and it 
appears not only to the intended percipient, but to a person unknown 
to the agent, and of whose local proximity to the intended percipient 
the agent was entirely unaware, until informed of it through the 
ordinary channels of intelligence. Hence it seems clear (1) that the 
agent’s success in impressing the percipient whom he intended to 
impress was entirely independent of the locality of the latter, and (2) 
that the channel of communication with the secondary percipient was 
through the first percipient and not through the agent’s thought of 
the locality. 


The question, however, still remains whether the mere fact of col¬ 
lective perception of an apparition is a ground for supposing some 
supernormal action of an external agent on the joint percipients. This 
supposition is difficult to reconcile with the numerous 1 cases in which 
the person represented in a collective hallucination is known not to 
have been passing through any crisis at the time of the halluci¬ 
nation : but a stronger argument against it lies in the cases where the 
apparition is not human. The cat, for instance, in No. 535.2 (see p. 
*105) can hardly have caused its apparition by projecting itself 
psychically first into one house and then into another, in which the 
percipients happened to be. 

It is true that collective non-human apparitions are rare, but so are 
non-human apparitions which are not collective; indeed, collective ex¬ 
periences are more than proportionately represented in the non-human 
classes. 2 \ 


On the whole then, we can only allow, at most, a restricted applica¬ 
tion to the hypothesis that in collective hallucinations an external 
agent affects both percipients directly. . In a considerable proportion 
of cases we have to fall back on the other two hypotheses, and suppose 
that the phenomenon is due to the influence of one percipient on the 
other, either through ordinary or through telepathic suggestion. Of 
course, in cases in which there is a distant agent,—as in Councillor 


1 In 14 of the 27 cases reported to us of recognised apparitions of liviug persons 
collectively perceived, the person represented appears, from the statements made, to 
have been at the time in a perfectly ordinary condition. 

2 In ouo case in our Census (No. 29<>. 1) a hallucinatory chair is said to biwo been 
seen by twoperenos; one of whom (Mrs. Saviie Lumley) describee the experience— 
which occurred many years ago—as follows :— 

M While taking a lesson in drilling .and callisthenics, with a class of girls, at 20, 
Camden Place, Bath, in the forenoon ... I and another girl distinctly suv a 
chair over which we felt we must fall, and called out to each other to avoid it, 
hut no chair teas there. All chair* wore n»moved to make room. [I was] 14 or ID, in 
good health. Several [persons wen' prt nt], but only ono other saw the same - the 
girl who was immediate!v behind mo A ” 

i Y 2 
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irmann’s case, and presumably in the coincidental cases, 1 —the 


Experiences of the simultaneous percipients may be both directly pro¬ 
duced by him ; but, even when this is to some extent the .case, we are 
disposed to think that they are still seldom wholly independent of each 
other. If they were, it appears to us in the first place that, considering 
the variety of forms that telepathic impressions take, the hallucina¬ 
tions of different percipients in collective cases would be more often 
decidedly divergent than they are—would appeal to different senses, 
for instance, or one percipient would see an apparition standing and 
another would see it sitting, one would see it in. one dress and one in 
another, etc. Or, if this does not happen because the form of the 
phantasm is due to the agent’s thought, we should at least expect that 
it would generally be seen by the different percipients to occupy 
different positions in the room. 

It is not necessary to suppose that, if there is action by one 
percipient on the other, or mutual action between their minds, their 
percepts wall in all respects agree. For instance, in No. 703. 24 
(see p. 317), where the hallucinations affected different senses, they 
may still have been the result of thought-transference between the 
percipients. All that we are maintaining is that it is difficult or 
impossible to explain the degree of agreement which we usually 
find on the assumption that the percepts are independent of each 


other. 


We pass, then, to consider what, in collective cases, is the nature of 
the action between the minds of the percipients. Does it take place 
through the ordinary channels of sensfe, or is it telepathic ? A.4 regards 
the first hypothesis, we explained in Chapter X., pp. 176-7, that we 
have at present no conclusive evidence for the possibility of the sudden 
production of a sensory hallucination in a person in an entirely normal 2 
state, by word or gesture. But it is quite possible that the vividness 
of impression, produced in A by the hallucination, may be required in 
order to enable his word or movement to convey the impression to 13 
with hallucination-producing force. A mere idea or effort of the 
imagination is a very different thing from the feeling of reality which 
a hallucination momentarily gives. At any rate, it would not be safe 
to assume that the action between the minds has been telepathic, unless 

1 The proportion of collective cas. among coincidental hallucinations in the 
Census is slightly smaller than among hallucinations generally, but there is not a 
great difference. Seven visual death-coincidences are said to have been collective 
out of 2*> in which tiie percipient had a waking companion. 

2 The instances known to us in which hallucinations have been produced by 
verbal suggestion, outside the hypnotic state, are either (a) cases of persons who 
him previously boon hypnotized, or {b) oase.: where the effeot has been produced by 
prolonged and insistent effort. 
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0re excluded the possibility of ordinary suggestion, and it is 
very'difftcult to exclude this completely. There is hardly a case among 
those which we have given in the course of the present report, where 
we can feel sure that it did not operate in some degree. It is 
obvious, however, that suggestion of this kind would more easily 
account for the phenomenon in some cases than in others. If the 
figure seen is that of a person who is well known to both percipients, 
who is more likely to be in that place than any one else, or still 
inore if he is actually expected by both (as in No. 317. 14, p. 308), a 
very small amount of sensory suggestion from A might convey the 
idea to B, and if they were both to have hallucinations they would 
be likely to have similar ones. On the other hand, if the figure seen 
is an unfamiliar one (as in No. 535. 2, p. 305, and 256. 17, p.310), we can 
bardly conceive that the idea of it could be conveyed from one per¬ 
cipient to the other through the senses in the brief time available. No 
doubt there is a possibility that in comparing notes immediately after 
the experience, the percipients may have unconsciously brought their 
recollections into a unison of detail not warranted by the original 
impressions. But <ur enquiries have not produced any positive 
evidence that this has occurred : and to suppose it to have occurred to 
the extent required in order to explain collective hallucinations 
entirely by sensory suggestion, seems to us unwarrantable and ex¬ 
travagant. 

We tliink, therefore, that in the explanation of these cases, the 
hypothesis of ordinary suggestion must be at least supplemented by 
that of telepathic suggestion. For those who believe in telepathy, mental 
suggestion is really an easier explanation of collective hallucinations than 
verbal suggestion ; for not only can we imagine the idea thus conveyed 
pictorially, as it were, and with full details, in an instant, but we have 
actual experimental instances of hallucinations telepathically produced 
in persons in a normal state, by the intention of another person. In 
these experimental cases, moreover, the effect was produced under 
apparently less favourable circumstances—namely, greater distance and 
absence of any indication that there was anything special to be looked 
for. 1 On the whole we are inclined to tliink that in collective cases 
there is generally a combination of telepathy with suggestion by word 
or gesture, each helping the other; and that this is the reason why 
the proportion of collective cases out of those in which a second 
possible percipient was present is large compared with the proportion 


1 In visual collective cases them must generally bt 3 at least th^ indication given 
hy the direction of the eyes—an indication to which most o\ us are habitually sensi¬ 
tive. For evidence of this among cases printed in tilts chapter, see especially Non. 
•XS.V 2 (p. 30oh 047. 7 (p. 306), 250. 17 ip. 31u). 
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^Successful cases of telepathy among those in which we must suppose 
that persons (lying, or in some other crisis, have desired to communicate 
with their friends. 


. The Sharing of Hallucinations by Animals. 

Before concluding this chapter, we have to discuss a special class 
of alleged collective hallucinations of which nothing has as yet been 
said—those, namely, in which it is believed by our informants that 
animals who were present with them when they saw apparitions 
shared in the experience. There appears to be some evidence (occa¬ 
sionally very slight) of this in 15 out of the 27 cases in the Census 
where the presence of animals 1 is recorded. 

There is, so far as we know, no reason to assume that animals 
cannot experience hallucinations ; but it is necessarily very difficult to 
prove that they do experience them ; because, as they cannot describe 
what they see and hear, we can only infer it from their behaviour, for 
which there may be other causes besides the apparition. In some 
cases it is at least as plausible to suppose that the emotion of the horse 
or dog is caused by the behaviour or appearance of his master when 
seeing the apparition, as to suppose it caused by any sharing of his 
master’s hallucination. For instance, consider the case of Mr. Mamt- 
chitch, quoted in Chapter XVII. Mr. Mamtchitch tells us, at p 389, 
that certain effects observable by those with him are produced on himself 
each time he sees the apparition which has so frequently recurred in 
his experience. Is it not probable that the behaviour of the dog de¬ 
scribed at p. 390 was due to the distress caused by his master’s unusual 
state rather than by seeing the apparition, especially as he does not 
seem to have behaved as he habitually did when a stranger intruded 
into the room?- When the action of the animal which leads to the 
inference that lie is a co-percipient precedes the seeing of the appari¬ 
tion by the human percipient—which is said to have occurred in 5 of 
the 15 cases in which animals play a part—there is, no doubt, generally 
suggestion from the animal ; but that may be the whole of his share in 
the phenomenon. I n the following case, for instance, the dog’s growl and 
the direction of his gaze suggested to Mr. S. that some one was coining 
in ; but the dog > s action may have had quite a different cause. 


i In all but one of those oasch, the animal was either a horse or a dog. In tin? 
other caw; it was a parrot, but the details of the account are too meagre for it to l?c 
pc^ible to lay any stress on it. 

evidence for Mr. Mamfcehitoh’s little sou sharing his hallucination on one 
• H-caaion ' t<■ p. H90) much stronger than that for the dog’s doing so; .because, 
though the child could scarcely spe.-ih, he could *ay enough to show that he thought 
he saw a woman. 
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/ll.) From Mr. H. E. S. 

August Sth, 1892. 

‘‘[When aged about 18] about the year 1874, in my father’s house, I got 
up one summer morning about five o’clock, and lighted a fire to get myself 
some tea. A large buli-terrier dog used to follow me about everywhere, so 
of course he had to be near me when I was getting the lire to light. He 
gave a short growl and looked towards the door ; this caused me to look 
round, and to my great terror I saw a tall, dark figure with flashing bright 
eyes coming into the kitchen towards me. I screamed for help and fell to 
the floor. My father and brothers ran down from their bedrooms thinking 
that thieves were in the house. I told them what I had seen, but they 
q aid it was an imagination caused by a recent illness. But why should the 
dog have seeu something as well as myself ? This dog often used to see 
things invisible to me. He would start and snap at them, and then turn to 
mo a look with his big eyes, as much as to say : ‘ Did you see that ? ’ ” 


<§L 


In this case the percipient had had two other hallucinations, 
<»ne before, (at the age of five years), and one after that here quoted, 
so that he probably had a more than average susceptibility to them ; 
though it appears that‘the dog’s behaviour often suggested the presence 
of things invisible to him, without producing a hallucination. 

In the two following cases there is even less indication that the dog 
saw the apparition, though there is a good deal of indication that he 
was the cause of his master’s seeing it. 

(110. 11.) From the Rev. J. W. 

(The account was written in 1891.) 

“[I saw] lady looking into room about 12.30 [a.]m. ; saw her in clear 
moonlight; about the year 1862. [I was] Tr ading and writing, till called 
out by howling of dog. [I] believed she was on [the] sea at the time. 2s 1 o 
person present, but the dog shared the experience, as he was in the utmost 
terror. [I have] never again [had such an experience. 1] took no notes 
but never forgot it.” 

(283. 25.) From Mr. L. D. 

January , 18SK). 

4i l was awakened by a little dog (which used to lie at the bottom of my 
bud), and looking towards the window, I distinctly saw the figure of a 
woman. She was dressed in a low necked dress and short sleeves hunched 
up on the shoulder. 1 asked about it and could gain n<> information.” 

Tn the following ca6e it is doubtful whether the dog’s excitement 
began before or after the experience of the human percipient. It will 
be noticed that to those persons who did not see the apparition, the 
dog’s behaviour does not appear to ha\ e at the time suggested the need 
of a supernormal explanation. 
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'83. 14.) Frgm Mrs. T. 

(Translated from the original Russian by Mr. Aksakoff.) 

October , 1891. 

Notes prises sur le ricit de Madame T. 



“ En 187— Madame T. se trouvait un jour chez ses voisins de campagne, 
M. et Mine. B.,*a P., leur bien (au gouvernement deTwer). La conversation 
sengagen sur un 4v4nement tragique, qui eu lieu dans la famille des T., qui 
finit par le suicide d’un des parents de Mme. T. ; tout a coup elle le vit 
apparaitre dans la cliambre contigue au salon oil ils se trouvaient, et dont la 
porte £tait ouverte. Au mfiine moment, le chien de la inaitresse de la maison, 
qui £tait couche h, ses pieds, se redressa, et commenga h aboyer furieusement 
dans la direction de la porte. M. et Mme. B. no virent rien, car ils tour- 
naient le dos k cette porte, et Mme. T. ne leur dit rien de co qu’elle avait 
vu.” r-{, 


Coqjifiiuitiwb de ce rScit par line let ire dzz tSmoin , Madame B. 


* , J . October 15 th, 1891. 

“ C’dtait en 187— u notrebien, P. (gouv. de Twer). Nous etions trois : 
Mme. T., notre* voisine, qui £tait venue nous voir, mon mari et moi ; nous 
nous fci'ouvions dans le petit salon de notre maison de campagne, non loin 
d'une poi*te v Ouverte donnant sur ina chambre h, coucher, eclairee par une 
grande fen&tre. Madame T. 4tait assise sur une couchette, en face de cette 
porte ; moi j’fetais assise auprfcs d’elle sur un tabouret, aussi en face de cette 
porte ; mais mon mari se trouvait dans un coin, de fagon qu’il ne voyait pas 
cette. porte. A mes pieds £tait couchiS mon chien Beppo, la t6te tournee vers 
cette porte. Nous parlions de r<5v<$nement qui venait d'avoir lieu dans la 
famille ^es T., oil la femme, entrainee par la passion, abandomia sea enfant** 
et son mari, et celui-ci, dans son desespoir, se brtila la cervelle. Mon man 


accusait la femme, Mme. T. accusait le mari, qu'elle avait toujours beaucoup 
aim4, mars dans ce cas elle ne l’excusait pas. Tout a coup elle se tut, et le 
chien, relevant la t&te, se mit h hurler et voulut se prdcipiter vers la porte 
ouverte do la chambre it coucher ; tout son poll se hdrissa, et il s arrachait 
de mes mains pour se jeter sur quelqu’un. J’avais grande peine k le 
i ; mon man voulait le battre, et moi je le dtfendait. Ni inoi, ui lui, 

nous ne vimes rien hors la colere de notre chien. Mme. T. se taisait, et 
quand notre chien se calma, elle proposa de passer dans la salle, oil se trouvait 
son maxi. Bientot M. et Mine. T. partirent et ce n’cst que plus lard, 
quand j’allai leur fa ire une visile k leur campagne, que Mme. T. me dit 
qu’elle avait vu, au-devant de la porte de ma chambre k coucher, le fantbmo 
de colui qu elle accusait—v6t u de blanc, et avec une expression de desespoir 
dans ses niouvements, comme lui reprochant quelle aussi 6tait centre lui. 

‘ Votre Beppo a vu la memo chose, me dit elle, il etait furieux et voulait se 
jet er sur cette apparition. J ai bien vu la furie de Beppo, mais je n’ai pas 
vu rapparitiqn. “N.B.” 


The following is an instance of a horse supposed to see an appnri- 
(ion. It is, again, rather doubtful whether the unwonted experience 
begun with the animal or with the man. In the latter cu.se we mu>t 
allow for the disturbing effect on the pony, which would certainly Iks 
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ile, if—as must have happened—his rider pulled him up as^ 
there was an obstacle in front of him, when there was none. 


(532. 0.) 


From Captain C. 

December bth , 1891. 


“ Between 10 and 11 one moonlight night, in December, 18G5, or 
January, 1866, in Darjeeling, whilst riding my hill-pony at a sharp trot 
along the mountain road from that station to the convalescent depot, Julla- 
pahur, where I happened to 'be stationed at the time on sick leave, 
I suddenly saw before me what appeared to be a dead native, wrapped in a 
white sheet, and lying stretched across the road. My pony evidently saw the 
apparition, or whatever it was, at the same time, for he instantly reared up 
and fell over backwards with me on the road, .and dragged me close to the 
edge of a 4 khud* or precipice. 1 regained my feet just in time, and raised the 
prostrate animal by the bridle. Found it trembling in every limb, and much 
frightened. Looked round angrily to 4 wig ’ the native—thinking him to be, 
perhaps, a drunken Bhootea, or Hill-man, lying there, when, lo and behold ! 
he had disappeared ! On one side was the precipice, on the other the precipi¬ 
tous mountain side, clothed with a few trees higher up, and nut an abject else 
to be seen but the white road! Mounting, and making my way half or three- 
quarters of a mile further on tu my bungalow, I handed the pony over to one 
of my servants. Ho presently came to mo and said, 4 Sir, what is the matter 
with the pony ; he is trembling all over ? * After a while, my syce, or groom, 
came running up and entered the stable. (It is usual for native grooms, or 
syces, in India to run on foot after their masters’ horses.) He likewise soon 
presented himself before me, saying, 4 Sir, what is wrong with your pony; he 
seems to be much frightened ? ’ I then told him what had happened, and 
asked if he had met or seen anyone on the road ? 4 No, sir ; not a soul all the 
way,’ replied he. 4 Did you notice anything strange at all 1 1 4 No ; nothing 

whatever, sir.* 

44 1 remained apme months after that at Jullapahur, and never could I 
ride my pony up and down that road leading to Darjeeling without his 
showing the utmost trepidation whenever he approached that particular 
spot. 1 may mention that I was a good deal cut and bruised by the sudden 
and unlooked-for fall, and so also was the unfortunate pony. And to this 
day I cannot account for my adventure. 

“[I was at tho time] on nine months* sick-leave from Bjhootan, where I 
had contracted fever during the campaign, but was convalescent at the time, 
and able to go about in the better climate of the hills at Darjeeling; was 
then about 24 years old.” 

In answer to enquiries. Captain C. adds :— 

44 The apparition, when I first saw it, seemed to be quite close—a yard or 
two only in front of my jxmy’s head. I came across it very suddenly ill trot¬ 
ting quickly round a sharp curve of the road, which curve was made by tl\e 
road running round a somewhat pointed spur of the mountain there jutting 
out. The road was white— a good and smooth one—and the night bright- 
moonlight, with occasional intervals of less light, when the moon became 
obscured, by passing clouds, but even then it Was by no means too dark to see 
objects around. Bhooteas and other Hill-men were in the habit of visiting 
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,r (Darjeeling) with loads of firewood, fowls, and vegetables for 
iiome of these occasionally indulged too freely in arrack and toddy, and 
have been known to lie about the roads in a state of intoxication. I conse¬ 
quently took my apparition at first to be a drunken Bhootea, lying wrapped 
up in his sheet on the road ; but the remarkable thing is, if so, where could 
the fellow have disappeared to so very rapidly and completely, for on my right 
hand was the tremendous ‘khud,’ or precipice, and on my left nothing but 
the steep mountain side, up which there was nothing to prevent my seeing a 
good way till the trees were reached. I had in those days, and have still, 
capital sight, and having had rather a stirring life, having gone through many 
a trying and dangerous experience, both in time of war and of peace—the 
Indian Mutiny campaign, and Bliootan War, etc.—I am not easily upset or 
frightened. But what the thing could have been beats my comprehension, 
nor could any of my brother oflicers or friends in Darjeeling at the time, or 
afterwards, solve the mystery.” 


Readers of the Journal will remember that it has been maintained 
(see Journal S.P.R., VoL IV., p. 296-7) that “one of the most 
commonly reported incidents connected with a post-mortem phantasm 
is the evident terror shown by animals present at the time, a feature 
which,” the writer says, “is absent, so far as I know, in phantasm^ of 
the living.” He calculated that of the cases published by the S.P.R., 
animal terror was not recorded in connection with any recognised 
phantasm of a living person, but was reported in about 12 per cent, of 
other eases, “nearly all unrecognised, but generally assumed by the 
percipient to be post-mortem, for reasons more or less cogent.” This 
result is not confirmed by the present collection. Fear or alarm 
seemed to have been exhibited by the animals in about 8 of the lo 
cases in which they are supposed to have seen the apparitions seen by 
human percipients. In one of these, viz., No. 116. 11 (see p. 327), the 
apparition was of a living person ; in one, viz., No. 422. 22, (see p. 390), 
of a dead person ; and in the other six unrecognised. In none of the 
unrecognised cases Is there any good reason for associating the 
apparition with a dead person, i*nd, except in one case (No. 80. 21, 
see Journal S.P.lt., Vol. IV;, p. 139), no reason is even suggested. 

On the whole the reported cases of animals seeing apparitions do 
not appear to us to afford material support to the evidence for 
collectivity, nor need they, we think, influence our views as to its 
•causes. 
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Chapter XVI. 

PREMONITIONS AND LOCAL APPARITIONS. 



In Chapter XIV. we gave some instances of hallucinations 
occurring during the illness of the persons whom they represented or 
suggested to the percipient. We there regarded such an experience as 
due to telepathy,— supposing it to be probably contemporaneous with a 
crisis of illness and caused by the condition of the mind or nervous 
system of the person passing through the crisis. At the same time, we 
are aware that, where the illness had a fatal termination, the popular 
view of such a hallucination—so far as it was regarded as more than 
merely subjective—would be that it was u premonitory of the death 
that followed. 

We do not think that there is any adequate justification in the 
cases which we have given, or in other cases of the same kind, 
for introducing the vast difficulties involved in this view. There is 
no sufficient reason for regarding them as caused differently from 
other hallucinations occurring during the illness of the persons 
represented or suggested, where the illness does not end fatally,—ot 
which we have given two examples. But in view of the traditional 
belief that apparitions of living persons are generally premonitory of 
the death of the person represented, it may bo worth while to men¬ 
tion that out of the 301 such apparitions—other than death-coincidences 
—reported to us in the Census, it is stated in only 22 cases that the 
person represented died some time after ; the interval between tho 
apparition and death varying from 15 hours to a year. Of these 22, 
7 coincided with a sudden and fatal illness of the agent, unknown to 
the percipient (being included in the 11 cases of coincidence with 
illness mentioned on p. 278). In 6 other cases, the apparition occurred 
during the course of an illness, about which the percipiout was in 
more or less anxiety. There remain therefore only 9 cases 1 —in two 
of which the interval between hallucination and death was as much 
as a year—which we have no ground for attributing loither to tele¬ 
pathy or to anxiety ; and these are clearly insufficient to show that 
there was any real connexion between the apparition and the deaili 
that followed it. Indeed, it can hardly be said that the circumstances 
strongly suggest such a connexion, except in one case (No. 1. •>), where 
the percipient, lying awake in bed in the early morning, saw an appari¬ 
tion of her brother sitting in the room. About 15 hours latei, he was 
killed in a railway accident. The incident occurred about Jo years 
before it was reported to us, and no oorroboratibn is obtainable. 

. 1 One of these is No. 470. 1, H<*e p. 1H3. 
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;wnere are, however, seven or eight cases of hallucinations 
fierent kind (that is, other than recognised apparitions of living per¬ 
sons) which have perhaps a primd facie claim to be regarded as prescient 
or premonitory. Of these we proceed to give the most interesting; bub 
we cannot regard them as constituting an important addition to the 
evidence already collected on this subject. 1 


(458. 9.) From Mrs. McAlpine. 2 

Garscadden, Bearsden, Glasgow, April 20 th, 1892. 

“ I remember in the June of 1889, I drove to Castleblaney, a little town 
in the County Monaghan, to meet my sister, who was coming by train from 
Longford. I expected her at 3 o’clock, but as she did not come with that 
train, I got the horse put up, and went for a walk in the demesne. The day 
was very warm and bright, and I wandered on under the shade of the trees 
to the side of a lake, which is in the demesne. Being at length tired, I sat 
down to rest upon a rock, at the edge of the water. My attention was quite 
taken up with the extreme beauty of the scene before me. There was not a 
sound or movement, except the soft ripple of the water on the sand at my 
feet. Presently I felt a cold chill creep through me, and a curious stiffness 
of my limbs, as if I could not move, though wishing to do so. I felt 
frightened, yet chained to the spot, and as if impelled to stare at the water 
straight in front of me. Gradually a black cloud seemed to rise, and in the 
midst of it I saw a tall man, in a suit of tweed, jump into the water 
and sink. 

“In a moment the darkness was gone, and I again became sensible of the 
heat and sunsliine, but I was awed and felt * eerie,’—it was then about 
4 o’clock or so—I cannot remember either the exact time or date. On my 
sister’s arrival I told her of the occurrence ; she was surprised, but inclined 
to laugh at it. When we got home I told my brother ; he treated the subject 
much in the same manner. However, about a week afterwards, a Mr. Espio, 
a bank clerk (unknown to me), committed suicide by drowning in that very 
spot. He left a letter for his wife, indicating that he had for some time con¬ 
templated his death. My sister’s memory of the event is the only evidence 
I can give. I did not see the account of the inquest at the time, and did not 
mention my strange experience to any one, saving my sister and brother. 

“F. C. McAlpine.” 

Mrs. McAlpino’8 sister writes :— 

Roxboro', February 15 th, 1892. 

“ I remember perfectly you meeting me in Castleblaney, on my way home 
from Longford, and telling me of the strange thing which happened in the 
demesne. You know you were always hearing or seeing something, and I 
paid little attention, hut I remember it distinctly your troubled expression 
more than the story. You said a tall gentleman, dressed in tweed, walked 
past you. and went into a little inlet or creek. I think, but am not sure, 
that you said he had a beard. You were troubled about it, or looked so ; 
mul I talked of other things. 'You told me while we were driving home. 1 


1 K*:l* Proceedin'/*, Vol. V. f pp. 28 S. 354 . 

Kor other experiences of the j*ainn percipient, see pp. 279 - 282 , 
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tfut lam not sure, that it was about the 25th or 27th of June, 18 
left Longford. I am sure of that being the day, but cannot remember 
the date. It was in June, and on the 3rd of July, 1889, a Mr. Espie, a 
bank clerk, drowned himself in the lake in the demesne in ’Blaney. I have 
no doubt that the day I came home you saw Mr. Espie’s ‘ fetch.’ ” 

The following account is taken from a local paper, the Northern Standard , 
Saturday, JidyGth, 1889 :— 

* 4 Sad Case of Suicide .—The town of Castleblaney was put into a fearful 
state of excitement when it became known on Wednesday last that Mr. 
Espy had committed suicide by drowning himself in the lake in the demesne. 
Latterly he was noticed to be rather dull and low in spirits, but no serious 
notice was taken of his conduct, nor had anyone the most remote idea that he 
contemplated suicide. On Wednesday morning he seemed in his usual health, 
and, as was customary with him, walked down to get his newspaper on the 
arrival of the 9.45 train from Dublin. He met Mr. Fox (in whose office he 
has been for years) at the station, and having procured his paper walked up 
to the office, wrote a note in which he stated what he was going to do and 
indicating where his body would bo found. This seemed to concern him a 
good deal, for he seemed very anxious that his body should be recovered 
without any delay. He had fishing tackle in his pocket, and having tied 
one end of a pike line to a tree, and the other end round one of his legs, he 
threw himself into about three feet deep of water, where he was found 
shortly afterwards quite dead, and before the note that he had left in the 
office had been opened.” 


it is possible that, if we knew more about the intending suicide, 
we should perceive that the simplest explanation of this case is 
a telepathic one. If the clerk’s mind was brooding on his purpose 
of putting an end to himself, and on the spot which, as the letter 
he left shows, he may have already selected for the purpose, the 
fact that the percipient was at that place, and that her mind was 
therefore occupied with it also, may have afforded the connecting link 
required to enable her to receive the telepathic impulse. 

In the following case, we cannot be sure, in the first place, that sub¬ 
conscious physical sensations did not suggest the prophecy and, in the 
second, that the expectation created by the prophecy did not bring 
about the punctual but unsuccessful attempt to fulfil it. 

(690. 1.) From Mrs. T. E. 

[The following account was written by the collector, from information given 
him verbally by the percipient, Mrs. E., who afterwards signed it. It was 
enclosed in a letter dated Berlin. April 14th, 1890. For other experiences 
of Mrs. E.’s, see pp. 174 and 186.] 

“ Mrs. E. told me, herself, each and all of the occurrences related in this 
paper while I was in Berlin in April, 1890. 

“ Mrs. E. is a widow lady and an American, hut of English extraction ; 
she describes herself as being not imaginative, not credulous, not eccentric, 
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jrsterical, and not of a neurotic constitution. She lias had one orl 
nervous fevers,’ but neither in the feverish condition, nor in that of 
convalescence, has she had any hallucinations. 

“Throughout her entire life she has been ‘haunted ’ with presentiments, 
(being able to foretell future events both in her own life and in other persons’ 
lives), as well as being tormented by ‘voices and ‘visions,* the most 
typical of which are concisely given below. She describes both the voices and 
visions as being invariably of the nature of intruders bursting in upon and 
disturbing the current of thoughts at the moment. All the hallucinations- 
were most vivid and apparently ‘ real.’ This susceptibility is apparently 
transmissible, for Mrs. E.’s only daughter is the subject of similar hallucina¬ 
tions. Mrs. E. yet hears voices, often daily for some time. 

“All the recorded cases happened in America. 

“ [The following] occurred in the year 1845. Mrs. E. was in good health, 
and had at that time, had none of the before mentioned fevers, which came 
on between the ages of 30 and 50. Mrs. E. had slept well, and was in the 
act of getting up, when apparently the quiet was broken in upon by an 
announcement being made as though someone had come in at the bedroom 
door, and said in a loud voice these words :— 4 To-day at 6 o’clock you will 
die.' There was nothing more, but these W’ords seemed to resound through¬ 
out the room. Mrs. E. resolved to tell no one <4 the announcement, and 
also not to brood over it, if possible, at all. To accomplish this, she went 
in the course of the afternoon to the house of a married sister of hers, 
where there would be sure to be something more or lass stirring going on. 

“This had the effect of distracting the attention from the certainly very 
distressing prophecy, and Mrs. E. had the benefit of her sister’s society till 6 
o’clock began to be struck by the clock. As it commenced sounding Mrs. E. 
said to herself, 4 There now, it’s 6 o’clock already and nothing has happened,’ 
but the statement was premature, for before the chime ceased, blood was 
gushing out of both nostrils in a copious stream. The alarm w r as raised, 
and the whole household flocked round and applied the usual remedies of 
cold keys, &c. t but quite without success. This profuse and alarming 
hemorrhage did not cease till bucket-fulls of cold water were poured on the 
head and down the spine. When the doctor arrived lie said a very large 
quantity of blood had been lost, and life only just saved and no more. 

“As might be well expected, Mrs. E. was very weak for days after this 
occurrence. Though this was the first, in point of time of the more im¬ 
portant hallucinations of Mrs. E.’s life, it is in certain respects quite the 
most extraordinary by reason of the striking sequel to, and almost complete 
fulfilment of, the prophecy. 


4 D. F. R.” 


Mi's. E. adds :— 

“ I certify that this report is correct. 


“I. S. E.” 

Mrs. E. at our request obtained the following corroborative note from 
from her sister :— 

May 18th y 1890. 

“ At Mrs. E.’s request, 1 write to inform you that I am her ’sister, 
and it was at my house [that] the haunorrhage of Jiur nose took place on the 
d y v ben it was announced to her, that at six o’clock on that day who would 
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according to the prediction, this haemorrhage came on before the 
"clock had done striking six, and continued until she was greatly exhausted, 
and after everything had been done to stop it. 

“ I willingly certify to the truth of all my sister has told you about this, 
and in her experience in seeing and hearing unnaturally, as it has always 
been known in our family. « ^ q » 




In an earlier premonitory experience of this percipient, which we give 
from the same narrative, the narrator’s words themselves suggest that the 
prophecy tended to cause its own fulfilment. 

“The very earliest occurred when she was quite a girl. On thi§ 
occasion, when she was in a crowd, a voice by her side (apparently) said 
quite distinctly, i That man will be your husband.* The person whom she was 
looking at at the moment did, years after, become her husband. At the 
time of the announcement she did not know him ; the ‘ spell ’ of this shaped 
her course when she ultimately did make his acquaintance.” 

In the next case again, the indication given by the apparition is 
too vague and doubtful to add strength to the case for premonitions. 


(587. 5.) From Mrs. Cock man. 

26, Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, N.W., November 2nd, 1891. 

“At 29, Grove Road, N.\V., on November 12th, 1882, at 5.30 
a.m., I saw, being wide awake at the time, a slight ethereal looking figure 
standing at the side of my bed, its face turned towards me, and gazing wist¬ 
fully at me. We always slept with the bedroom door wide open to admit of 
the light coming in from a gas jet which was immediately over the door on 
the landing. By this light, T saw the figure pass slowly into the next room 
(the door of which was also wide open), where our eldest son, a boy of 10, 
was sleeping. I woke my husband and\ told him what I had seen. He went 
at once into our son’s room to make sure ho was not walking in his sleep (a 
thing he had never done), but from the position of the bed-clothes and from 
the boy’s souud calm sleep, this theory was upset. My son went to school 
as usual in the morning, apparently in good health, but on coming home in 
the afternoon complained of feeling unwell, and the following day scarlet 
fever declared itself. I at once connected the vision with my son’s illness, 
I was myself in good health at the time, and free from anxiety. My age 
was 34.” 

Mrs. Cockman adds the following account of an apparently telepathic 
incident. 

“ In 1878, T had a presentiment, while spending the evening with some 
friends, that, all was not right at home. I combated this feeling, but mild 
r.ot conquer it, and begged my husband to take me home at once. On our 
arrival, directly the door was opened, I heard a harsh grating sound coming 
from the nursery, and on rushing upstairs, found my little girl of two con¬ 
vulsed with croup. The child was quite alone in the room, the nurse 
having left her, thinking she was asleep. 

* MatU.iu Cockman.” 
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March 30th, 1802. 


“ I called on Mr. and Mrs. Cockman to-day. As regards the first incident, 
Mrs. Cockman explained that she had probably been lying awake somo little 
time—-it was about 5.30 a.m. She is sure that she was completely awake. 
She saw the figure clearly, but did not recognise it. The figure was clearly 
visible as it went round the corner into the next room, from which there 
was no other exit. Mr. Cockman corroborated, and expressed himself 
convinced that the figure could not have been a real figure. 

“ Both are cpiite certain that the figure appeared on the night of 
Sunday-Monday (12th-13th November, 1882), and that the boy came home 
ill from school on Monday, the 13th. That this date (November 13th, 1882) 
was actually the beginning of his illness is proved by an entry in a small 
book (shewn to mo) given on the following Christmas day, by Mr. 
Cockman to Mrs. Cockman, in commemoration of the boy’s recovery. 

“ There was no anxiety. It was not known that scarlet fever was in tlie 
school until later. 

“ In the second case they wore dining out near Addison Road, intending 
to spend the evening there. No special cause for anxiety. In accordance 
with her usual custom, Mrs. Cockman had asked a lady friend (in this case 
a trained nurse) to stay in the house, together with the ordinary nurse, 
during her absence. All through dinner she felt very uneasy and uncomfort¬ 
able, and immediately that Mr. Cockman and the other men returned to' the 
drawing-room, she insisted on going home, and actually reached home about 
9 p.m.—two hours earlier than she had intended. Her uneasiness was not 
connected at the time with the child ; it was merely a vague sense of some¬ 
thing wrong at home. Mr. Cockman remembers the incident well. He 
believes it to be unprecedented in their lives. Mrs. Cockman, though rather 
nervous about her children, had no special cause for anxiety (there had 
been no previous warning of croup) and had never on any other occasion 
allowed any feeling of nervousness to interfere with plans.” 


Mr. Cockman corroborates as follows :— 

20, Dartmouth Park Avenue, N.W., March 30th , 1892. 

“ Dkar Sir, —I have pleasure in stating in writing that I distinctly 
remember the two occasions to which my wife refers, and remember speaking 
of the first the next day to two of my colleagues. When my wife saw the 
apparition, she waked me and I instantly went into the room towards which 
it had moved, but both tho boys were fast asleep, and from the position of 
the bed-clothes one could easily see they had neither of them been out of 
bed. The clothes were closely tucked up. 

l< On the other occasion, when my little daughter had croup, I do not 
remember quite bo vividly all the circumstances, but do remember my wife’s 
general feeling of uneasiness, and that she begged me after dinner to let her 
go home, that she felt something was wrong at home—and w'e left much 
earlier than we should have done in the ordinary way. Arrived there, wo 
heard, the instant the door opened, the ominous barking croupy sound, and 
on my wife’s going upstairs she found the child almost in convulsions. -She 
had gone to bod quite well, and was at the top of the house, whore the nurse 
had not heard her. I did not make a note of the date of this occurrence 
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liink we then thought so much of such things as we should uuv 
lirst apparition we have means of fixing the dates very exactly. 

“C. Roadniqht Cockman.” 


In the cases just given—whether premonitory or not—the halluci¬ 
nation has no effect in preventing the clanger. But we have three 
cases in which such an effect is reported. In one case (No. 262. G) a 
miner reports that he ‘‘felt some power pusli ” him “ under a hollow 
place,” while, “at the same moment, a mass of earth fell on the 
place where ” lie “ had originally sat, which would have inevitably 
killed” him. In another (No. 579. 21) the percipient states that she 
heard a voice saying, “cross the road,” just before a runaway horse 
came round the corner. The third case is the following : — 


(293. 13.) From General M. 

April 20th , 1890. 

“ 1 was a captain in the staff of the army at the siege of Delhi, in 1857 ; 
and, among other duties, often carried orders and messages for the general 
in command. 

“On one occasion T was sent by the general with some message or 
orders for Sir Charles Reid, who commanded all our advanced posts along 
the well-known ‘ridge.’ 

“ He was not at his headquarters, but had gone towards the ex¬ 
treme right and most exposed part of the ridge, so, leaving my horse 
under cover, I proceeded on foot along the road towards the 4 right 
battery J Just as I reached a turn of the road, which was specially 
dangerous owing to its being enfiladed by the enemy’s guns in position, 
1 heard my name called out, on the left hand, and, seeing a group of 
officers standing by the breastwork which lined the front of our position, 
I went towards them ; and, just as I left the road, the spot was torn 
up by a shower of grape-shot, which, lmd I been there, must have killed 
me ! As 1 approached the officers, among whom I expected to find Sir 
C. Reid, one of them remarked on the narrow escape I had just lmd : 
but on my asking why they had called out to mo, I was told, to my utter 
surprise, that no one hud done so! 1 heard the summons, however, which 
saved my life ; and whether I fancied that some other of tin; many sounds 
in the air at the time was my somewhat peculiar name, or whether the call 
to me at that fortunate moment was a ‘spirit voice,’ as one of my friends at 
once pronounced it, or was altogether the product of my own imagination ; ~ 
the facts remain that I heard, or thought I heard, an unrecognised voice 
summon me from the road ; that by obeying the sm unons I escaped death, 
or at any rate very serious wounding ; and that no human boing had k<> 
called out to me ! 

“ I had to hunt for Sir C. Reid, at a still more remote part- of the ridge ; 
all along which a hot fire was being kept up ; but I delivered my message, 
unharmed, and without any other incident occurring, or any other ‘ hair¬ 
breadth ’scape ’ ihut I know of ! 

z 
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My journal of the Delhi Siege has been lost or stolen, so I canno 
o exact date — and may, perhaps, have omitted some detail of the * ex¬ 
perience.’ It was, however, some day in July or August, 1857, when the 
1 ridge ’ was, as we used to say, extra ‘ lively.’ ” 



Unrecognised Local Apparitions. 

Wo now come to the consideration of a class of cases in which the 
arguments for assuming a supernormal cause rest on entirely 
different grounds from those hitherto discussed: we refer to the 
apparitions seen in so-called “ haunted ” houses. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, there are two main lines of argument available in favour of a 
supernormal origin in these cases. The first relies on the fact that 
apparitions are seen in the same place by two or more persons quite 
independently—each percipient being, at the time of his experience, 
unaware that any similar phenomenon had occurred in that locality. 
Now, considering that hallucinations sometimes occur during morbid 
physical conditions, and that they can easily be induced in the 
hypnotic state, we clearly ought to assume that a hallucination is 
subjective, unless there is some special ground for thinking otherwise. 
The present collection shows further that hallucinations which there 
is no ground for regarding as other than subjective are not very 
uncommon phenomena. Hence the mere fact of apparitions being 
seen in the same place by two persons independently is far from being 
a conclusive proof of the supernormal origin of the apparitions. 1 But 
the force of the evidence of course increases as the number of inde¬ 
pendent percipients increases, especially if they have had no hallu¬ 
cinations in other places, or only veridical hallucinations ; while any 
resemblances between the figures seen also add to the evidence. 

The second line of argument connects the apparitions with some 
former inhabitant of the place, proceeding on the basis of facts (#?.//., 
details of resemblance) unknown to the percipient at the time of the 
hallucination. 

In attempting to estimate the force of these arguments, we have to 
take into account, with regard to alleged resemblances between the 
apparitions seen by independent percipients, the uncertainty of compari¬ 
sons founded on mere descriptions ; the frequent pre-conception that 
the apparitions represent the same person, and the consequent tendency 
to emphasise unduly any resemblances that there may be ; a» d the 
possibility of chance resemblances, unless the details relied on me of a 
very unusual kind. The same ditliculties arise in attempting to judge 

1 Imperially if, as often hapix'u*, the two percipients belong to the name family, 
^nce, a« we have sai<l above (see pp. 154-9), there .is some reason to think that 
hallucinations run in families. 
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leged resemblances between the apparition and any given 
deceased person ; and in such cases, we also have to estimate the chance 
that an apparition seen in any house will resemble in some degree some 
previous inhabitant of the house. And, since the most primitive, and 
still the most widely spread and deeply rooted, conception of appari¬ 
tions is that they represent dead persons, any accidental resemblance 
is likely to be unconsciously exaggerated; and resemblances which did 
not really exist are likely to be read back into tl^e experiences after¬ 
wards. Further, on account of the peculiar kind of interest attaching 
to this class of apparitions in the minds of many persons, there is 
a special probability of accretions to the original narrative, and 
second-hand evidence on any point is therefore liable to be specially 
untrustworthy. 1 

In view of these considerations, the reader will not be surprised 
to learn that in many of the cases of unrecognised apparitions reported 
to us in the Census which were said to be connected with “ haunts,” 
the reasons alleged for regarding the experience as other than sub¬ 
jective seem to us entirely inadequate. When out of the cases 
reported wo select for special consideration those which in our 
opinion afford any primiifacie evidence of a supernormal origin, we find 
that they amount to some thirty in number: of these we give below the 
best authenticated. In 15 out of the 30 oases, the apparitions—which 
were in all cases unrecognised—were not associated by the percipient, 
with any particular deceased person. In the other 15 Cases, the appari¬ 
tion wah supposed to represent some dead person, whom the percipient 
had not known. The two cases in which the evidence for the connec¬ 
tion is perhaps the strongest happen to have been already published 
in the Proceedings S.P.R.,—one as thp “ Record of a Haunted House” 
(Vol. VTfL., p. 811 ) ; the other as G. 188 (Vol. VI., p. 270). In both 
these cases, not only was there first-hand evidence of a certain degree 
<jf resemblance between the figures seen and the persons in question, 
but also similar figures were seen by several different percipients in¬ 
dependently. In a third case, No. 33. 25 (see Proceedings S P.R., 
Vol. Y., p. 462), the evidence for identification is weaker, and. sis far 
as we know, the apparition was only seen once ; but it was seen in a 
romu in which the percipient afterwards heard that a man had died 
about a year before. 

Two out of the thirty cases have been quoted in previous.chapters, 
namely, No. 483. 10 (see p. 157), and No. 588. 22 (see p. 101). In the 
first of these, the apparition was supposed to represent, a former 
inhabitant of the house : but the evidence for this rests on remote 
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nony, and the same testimony states that this former inhabitant 
iself used to see an apparition which he did not recognise, in the 
same house. In the second case, the narrative sent us shows that the 
apparition was not seen by the two servants independently. 

Before proceeding to discuss the other cases individually, we may 
refer to some general characteristics of the class which it will be 
necessary to bear in mind. 


Noises in “ Haunted ” Houses. 

One of the most commonly reported features in cases of “haunted” 
houses,—as has been remarked in articles on the subject previously 
published in our Proceedin(/s y and is borne out by the cases in the 
present Census,—is the frequent occurrence of alarming and un¬ 
accountable noises in the house. In many cases, the reputation of the 
house as “ haunted ” rests on these noises alone, and in many others, it is 
the noises that attract most attention, while the seeing of an apparition 
by one or more persons in the house seems a merely subsidiary 
phenomenon ; for instance, in the well-known story of the Willington 
Mill (see Journal S.P.R., Vol. V., pp. 331-352). 

We gave reasons in Chapter X. (p. 180) for doubting whether noises 
of this kind are hallucinatory. But in addition to what was there 
said, it is important to bear in mind that auditory illusions— 
especially with regard to the localisation of sounds—are much 
more possible and frequent than analogous visual illusions. Fur¬ 
ther, the noises in question are generally, though not invariably, 
reported to be heard at night, when mistakes are especially 
liable to occur, because the real sounds which aro audible at night are 
often comparatively unfamiliar, while the impressions derived from 
them cannot be corrected by the sense of sight. And in many cases 
the hearers are in a state of alarm and expectancy, which would tend 
to make them misinterpret their impressions of ordinary sounds. 

At the same time, the sounds deseril>ed are sometimes such that 
if. is difficult to conceive <*f any ordinary explanation of them which 
would not have been discovered by the persons living in the house and 
constantly looking out for some such explanation. 1 


1 Then* arc also a tow oases where it is reported that the sounds indicate .some 
intelligence, e.//., when raps on the wall reply to si>oken or mental questiona. We 
have, however, only one caso approaching this kind among those reported in the 
Caitfms; here it is merely stated that the noises became more violent when the 
hearer addressed remarks to the supposed unseen intelligence; but we have been 
unable to obtain confirmation of this statement, and such uu effect is one which 
it wpuld undeniably he very easy for n person who was strongly impressed with the 
phenomena to imagine. 
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frsing, however, that these noises are in some cases rel 
i sounds misinterpreted, it seems probable that they may lead to 
the apparitions being seen, through raising expectancy in the hearers. In 
Chapter X. (pp. 178-180) we have given some evidence that real noises do. 
occasionally have such ail effect; and in many of the cases of “ haunted ” 
houses, it is stilted that the noises had been constantly heard and talked 
over before any apparition was seeft. The following is an instance :— 


(284. 15.) From Miss K. B. 

May 30th, 1890. 

The circumstances 1 am about to relate occurred during two visits that 
I paid to Ireland in the months of August and September, 1880 and 1881. 
The house in which I stayed was really an old barracks, long disused, very 
old-fashioned, and surrounded by a high wall ; in fact, 1 am told it was built 
during the time of Cromwell as a stronghold for his men. 

“ The only inhabitants of this barracks were Captain C. (a retired otticer 
who was in charge of the place), Mrs. C., three daughters and two servants. 
They occupied the central part of the building, the mess room being their 
drawing-room. The bedrooms are very lofty, and some are connected one 
with the other by doors leading into each other. The room I occupied was 
one adjoining two others, and those were occupied by the three daughters 
of Captain C., named E., G., and L. The first recollection I have of any¬ 
thing strange about the house is that each night I was awakened at about 
3 o’clock a.m. (judging the time from the dawn which followed) by a 
tremendous noise apparently in the next suite of rooms, which were empty, 
and it sounded as if some huge iron boxes and other heavy things were 
being thrown about with great force. This continued for about lialf-an-hour, 
when in the room underneath (the kitchen) I heard the fire being violently 
poked about and raked for some minutes, immediately followed by a most 
terrible and distressing coughing of a man, very loud and violent. It 
seemed as if the exertion had brought'on a paroxysm which he could not 
*fcop. I should here say that in large houses in Kilkenny the tires are not 
lighted every day, as the Kilkenny coal has the property of burning very 
slowly without flam* , iiml it is only necessary to make it up every night 
about 11 o’clock, and in the morning it is still clear and bright. 1 had heard 
about this coal, and I remember wondering why it was necessary for Captain 
0. to get up in the middle of the night to stir it so violently^ and the horrid 
noises perplexed me ; but as I am not a nervous subject I forgot all about it 
till the next night, when the very same thing occurred* and this time l felt 
a great desire to awaken the gills in the next rooms, but did not like to. 

“The next day 1 said to E. 4 E., I hear such strange noises every night, 
are any people in the adjoining part of the building 1 ’ She turned very 
pale, and looking earnestly at me, said, 4 Oh, K., 1 am so sorry you beard, I 
hoped no one but myself heard it. I would have given worlds to have spoken 
to you last night, but dared not move or speak ! I was bathed in perspira¬ 
tion with terror.’ 

“ l laughed at her and said, 4 Why, E., one would think to see you, you 
thought it was ghosts.’ She said, 41 < >h, I don’t think, but fowic, and it is ho 
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had been seen and heard. INIy answer to this was a disdainful laugh, and I 
said, ‘ Oh, you Irish people are full of superstition ; you think every¬ 
thing that happens is supernatural. * After this the subject was not men¬ 
tioned again, and I did not feel a bit scared when the same things went on 
at night during the rest of my week’s visit. I went home, forgetting all 
about it till the following year, when I again visited my friends and spent 
six weeks there. 

“This time there were two other visitors besides fnyself, a Colonel and 
Mrs. C. They occupied the tri-une room, where I had been before, and to 
me was allotted a huge room on the top of the house with a long corridor 
leading to it. The girls wpre in a large room opposite mine. 

“I don’t remember once tliinking of the strange occurrences of the 
former visit till one morning when I was awakened about 4 o’clock (l should 
think) by a very noisy martial footstep ascending the stairs, and then march¬ 
ing quickly up and down the corridor outside my room. Then suddenly the 
most violent coughing took place that I ever heard, which continued for 
some time (it seemed ages to me) while the quick heavy step continued its 
vigorous march. At last the footsteps faded away in the distance, and 1 
then recalled to mind the very same coughing after exertion last year. 

“ At breakfast that morning I said, 4 Oh, Captain G., what a horrible 
cough you have.’ He looked surprised and answered, ‘ I a cough? wliy I 
haven’t a bit of one ? ’ I then turned to Colonel C. and said, 4 Was it you, 
Colonel, who were making such a noise at 4 o’clock this morning ? He said, 

‘ Faith, you won’t catch me prowling about at such unearthly hours ! and 1 
haven’t the shadow of a cough.’ I noticed that all the C. family looked 
uncomfortable, and nothing more was said till E. came to me in a most 
mysterious manner with tears in her eyes and said, 1 Oh, K., please don’t say 
another word about that dreadful coughing; we all hear it often, and 
especially when anything dreadful is going to happen. Mother can’t bear to 
hear it mentioned, and we don't want L. to hear it mentioned, she is so 
delicate and easily upset I ’ After this I thought, come what will. I’ll say 
nothing more, but J would give a good deal to fathom it all ! 

“ Some nights after we had been having a dance (indeed we did this- 
most uights), but on this particular evening when I went up to bed, the moon 
was shining so brilliantly that l was able to read my Bible by its light, and I 
left the Bible open on the window-sill, which was a very high one and on 
which I sat to read, having had to climb the washstand to reach it. The 
blinds wore not drawn, as I liked the light, and I soon got to bed and fell 
fast asleop I could not have been long asleep when I was suddenly 
awakened by a strange feeling that some one was in the room. I opened 
my eyes and turned round, and opposite me on the window-sill where 1 lmd 
been sitting before going to bed, I saw in the moonlight (which was still very 
bright, though not shining direct into the room) a long, very thin, very dark 
black tigure bending over the Bible and apparently earnestly scanning the 
p:igc. It, took only a second to see this, hut, as if my movement disturbed the 
figure, it suddenly darted up, jumped off the window-ledge, on to the wash- 
stand, ami thence to the ground, and flitted quickly across the room, wjiioh waa 
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ul, this goes on night after night,’ and when she went on to tellk 
the place was said to be haunted, and told me a lot of weird things that 
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£e, and contained a largo round table at the other end on which were 
bangles and other silver ornaments. I tried to see where the figure 
was, but I could only hear a slight jingle as if some one were feeling quietly 
my bangles and rings. I thought it might be a servant walking in her sleep, 
or perhaps some one to steal my jewelry. I sat up and looked hard over in 
the corner of the room, but could see nothing. I then determined to wait 
till the figure should go out of the room, which could not be done without 
my seeing it pass in the light of the Window, but, although I did not take 
■ my eyes off the spot till daylight fairly set in, I saw nothing further, and am 
convinced that nothing and no one left the room. 

“ In the morning G. C. brought my breakfast to me in bed, as she said I 
must be tired after our dancing, and indeed I was tired, but not from 
dancing ! When she came I said 4 G., I have seen your ghost at last ! ’ She 
Raid not a word but rushed out of the room. 

“ When I next saw her I said 4 U., you don’t believe what I told you 
about the ghost, but it’s true i * and then I related to her the events of the 
night. She said, * Oh,. yes, indeed I only believe it too well ! that is just 
what dear H. saw before he died ! ’ (H. was her brother who died of 
consumption, aged 24.) I said, 4 1 hope you don’t mean I am going to die,’ 
^nd she said 4 something always happens after that appears.’ I may as well 
add here that nothing dreadful did happen. I heard afterwards that a 
Colonel had cut his throat in that very room many years before, and that 
the place has ever since been haunted.” 

Miss B. had had one other hallucination about three years previously. 
•She was awakened by feeling the bed clothes pulled off her. She sat up to 
replace them, and then saw an apparition of her uncle walk into the room. 
He was at the time seriously ill in the same house, his wife watching by 
him, and die died shortly after. 


<SI. 


The next case is an interesting example of the gradual development 
of the phenomena,—the sounds heard increasing in violence, while the 
vague figure first seen took by degrees a more and more definite form, 
approximating to the*legendary one, but only apparently after the 
percipient had become familiar with the legend. A figure with a some¬ 
what similar costume was, however, also seen by a visitor who had not 
heard of it beforehand. 

, 

{414. (i.) From Miss L. H. 

[Wo give an abstract of Miss H.’s account, which was written in 1891. J 

In January, 1873, Miss H. and her aunt, sleeping together, saw their bed 
room door opened and a curious pale light streaming in. The door shut as 
Miss IT.got up,and she found it dark outside and no one there. Soon th‘ey began 
to hear noises, doors opening, footsteps,etc., at night, and beard that the house 
\tas reputed to he 44 haunted. ’ Miss FI. then began to feel touches when 
she was in bed, and the bed shaken,etc.,and the noises continued. One night 
she saw in the moonlight a figure burst through a closed door and rush past 
her bed to the window ; she heard the sweep of garments jib it went by. 
Ihe noises constantly increased, and ‘*bj degrees,” she writes. 44 1 used to sue 
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re, always the same, of a man in a military cloak of the old 
mning to keep a hand over its eyes.” By this time she had heard that the 
house was supposed to be “ haunted” by its late owner, a Waterloo officer, 
tfhu had built it and died there. Miss H.’s aunt had seen a hand round her 
bed-curtains, and felt her own hands touched, and a lady, Miss D., staying 
in the house, saw a figure twice at night; though, Miss H. states, “we never 
prepared our visitors at all for it, and some were not visited.” Miss H. went 
on living at the house after her aunt’s death in 1882 until 1886, the noises, etc. 
continuing to trouble all tho inmates at intervals during the whole time. 

In an interview with Mr. Myers, Miss H. informed him that she had 
had two other experiences ; she saw an apparition of her mother at the time 
of the latter’s death, 1 and an apparition of her aunt soon after her death. 

Miss D. writes rijm'i lOf/i, 1892. 


“ During the month of August, 1881, 1 was visiting Miss H., at-. After 

a few nights, I retired to my room as usual, and when I had been in bed an 
hour or so, a cloaked figure came into the room, having previously opened 
(very quietly) the door. I wish to state emphatically that this is no imagina¬ 
tion, nor a dream. I was wide awake and in good health. The figuro caino 
close to the bed, and glided away towardsj^ho window, passing the foot of the 
bod, and disajipeared. A few nights after, the same thing occurred, except 
that the figure on entering the room came quite up to the bed, and gently 
stroked my forehead, smoothing the hair from it. 

“ I have never before or since seen anything of a similar nature.” 


In the next case, several percipients were concerned ; the one who 
gives the principal first-hand account (Miss H. M.) saw two distinctly 
different figures, each several times, and it does not seem clear that 
either of them had any particular resemblance to the figures seen by 
the other witnesses, who were probably familiar with the reputation of 
the house. It is an interesting feature in the cruse that, on two occa¬ 
sions, the two percipients concerned had different but corresponding 
percepts at the same time. On the first odbasion, both saw the 
door oj^en and shut, while one saw the ghost walk in : and on the 
second occasion, one felt a touch on his arm, while the other saw the 
ghost touching him. The evidence, however, for this hist incident is 
only at second-hand, and of the first it must he observed that the pos¬ 
sibility of the door having been opened by ordinary means does not 
seem to be excluded. 


(264. 23.) From Miss E. L. T. 

June 7th , 1890. 

“In March, 1889, I was staying in a house in-, and several 

times had a strong impression that some one invisible was in the 


Thi* occurred in childhood, ami no eorroloration in now obtainable. We did not, 
therefore, think it worth while to ptessfor a firtft*hand account, and the case, conse¬ 
quently, ie u*>t included in the 1‘rst hand death--oiucidenoes diacuRSod in Chapters 
XL and XIII. 
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/At tlie same time it was usually seen by one person, sometimes 
Oh one occasion I siwv the door open, when a lady who was with me 
saw a figure (grey) come in and vanish. The door was a very heavy one, 
and we remarked that there was no wind at the time. I was singing, 
between 12 and 1 o’clock (midday). I was in my usual health ; no grief or 
anxiety; age 26. [The] lady with me was playing my accompaniment on the 
piano, which was a grand. We were facing down a long room, at the other 
end of which was the door. We finished the song, though much startled. 

' Then I asked my friend if -she had seen anything. She said she had seen 
the grey figure come in, walk up to a writing table, and vanish. 



44 Several times in that room, generally in the morning, I had the impression 
of some one having come into the room, nearly always while music was going 
on ; somet imes in other rooms at night. Several times I have heard my sterious 
music by day and night from the garden. Once I was sitting at the writing 
tablo (wh0re the ghost has been seen to vanish), when 1 suddenly felt a 
fearful coldness come over me, which lasted a few seconds ; then I suddenly 
folt quite warm again.” 


The experiences of the other percipients in this wise are described as 
follows by Mis* T.’s sister, who was with her on the same visit. Her 
account was written not later than 1892. 

44 When first we visited :-, no one had ever seen a ghost there, or 

suspected the place of being haunted in any way. It was in January, 1889, 
that curious things first began to happen. There was a large party in the 
house, the M.’s themselves [the owners of the house], etc. One night E. [the 
writer of the above account] could not sleep, and about 3 o’clock she heard 
three loud knocks on the wall at the side of her bed. The knocks had a 
peculiarly metallic sound, and she tried several experiments the next day 
to get the sumo sound, but could not produce it. 

44 The next morning, G. M. came down to breakfast and said H. M. [her 
sister] was not coming down. She was very t ired, having seen a ghost! Her 
story was : she was awakened by seeing n light, then she saw the figure of a 
man, with Iris head bent, as if reading a book. The light w as strong enough tor 
her to see G.’s bed distinctly. The light and the man faded away, and H. never 
saw the same figure again, but she afterwards very frequently saw the figure 
of a grey lady in the drawing-room. It usually came in by the door, and 
vanished in front of the looking-glass, though it occasionally came into the 
middle of the room. It appeared both by daylight and candlelight, most 
frequently about 12 mid-day, and generally’ came when music was going on 
Mr. H. T. [one of the visitors] saw the same figure on one occasion in i ho 
drawing-room. And another day when tea was going on in the hall, he 
felt a touch on his arm. He saw nothing, but was much frightened. He 
afterwards asked If. if she lmd seen the ghost that day. She said, 4 Yes, I 
sow it touch you on the arm.’ Tho ghost was seen several times that year, 
and very mysterious noises were heard at night. 

44 In the March of that year—1889—E. T. was again at .and 

she was very often aware of the presence of the ghost, and. on asking H. 
afterwards, found that she had invariably seen it at the time. They agreed 
that they would, never say anything at the time, but would find out after if 
what they had seen and felt had occiUTed at the .same time. One day, E. was 
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i#g, H. playing her accbmpaniment. It was between 12 aiul 1. 
of the room (a large and heavy one) opened, and H. saw the ghost walk 
m. E. did not see it, she only saw the door open and shut, but she felt it 
was there, and it required some courage to finish the song. 

“ Miss G. H. was at-that same March. She, like the rest of the 

party, was greatly disturbed by the noises in the night. One night she was 
brushing her hair before the looking-glass, when she saw a ghost standing 
behind her. The door was open. It went out of the room when she turned 
round, and she followed it down the passage till it disappeared. 

“ Miss D. is said to have seen the ghost once, and the butler saw it cross¬ 
ing the grass towards the chapel one evening when hymns were being sung 
in there. Mysterious music has been heard there. E. T. heard it twice. 
Miss G. H. heard it, and three maids heard it once at night. 

44 The ghost was seen and noises were heard in 1890 and 1891, but at less 
and less frequent intervals. I was in the drawing-room once when the ghost 
was seen, but I did not feel it then.” 

Among the other witnesses referred to, Miss H. M. is the only one from 
whom we have been able to obtain a first-hand account. She writes as 
follows :— 


February 24t/i, 1890. 

4 * [I] saw a white figure standing at the foot of my sister’s bed on January 
13th, 1889, at 4.40 n.m. I have also seen the same figure twice during the 
summer. 1 have been looking out of the window and [have] seen it standing 
in the garden. I often used to see a grey figure come in at the drawing-room 
door and vanish, generally between 12 and 1 in the daytiino, and always 
when music has been going on. No one else has seen it, but several people 
have felt it. 

44 When the white figure first appeared, I was in bed—the other times 
looking out of the window. I am generally playing when I see the grey 
figure, or sitting in the room while others are playing or singing. My age 
was 21 when T first saw them. I am now 22. 

‘ 4 The grey figure appears to have no features. The white ono has a very 
good profile, but I cannot recognise it. When the white figure appeared in 
the garden, amongst five of us who were looking, only ono, a boy of 19, saw' it 
besides myself. People have felt the grey figure, but never seen it. I have 
not seen either since last September.” 


The next case, though remote, is interesting, because the ap- 
parition was seen in the fust instance collectively, and when none 
of the percipients were in any condition of expectancy or alarm about 
it. Though noises formed part of the phenomena, they were not heard 
until after the apparition had been seen. The only living witnesses 
were children at the time, but their recollection of the incidents seems 
td be clear. 


(679. 2.) From Mrs. Yearsley. 

Chalk Hill House, Kingsbury, N.YV., December 2nd, 1$91. 

“ I saw a ghost of ft woman standing in a recess by the stairs. I was 
coining downstairs, having been sent by my mother to take some work to her 
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It was, as nearly as I can remember, when I was six years of age 
^bout 4—4.30 in the afternoon, at No. 2, Kent-villas, Asylum-road, 
Peckham. The apparition, as far as I could see, looked simply like the 
figure of a woman with a shawl over her head, and at first I took her for one 
of the maid-servants, but she was in the kitchen at the time. No [other 
persons were present], but others of the family saw a similar apparition at 
different times. I myself saw it on two occasions ; [the second] time I saw 
it pass across a room as I passed by the* open door of that room. 

“ The above occurred in either 1853 or 1854. t t> v „ 

tJj i>. 1 EARSLEY. 


The following account was contained in a letter to the collector, Mi's. 
^ earsley’s son, from her sister, Mrs. Compton :— 

93, East Dulwich Grove, S.E., Jidy 0 Ih [1892]. 

“The haunted house we lived in for over three years still stands, and 
^as let the last time I passed it, some months ago. The address used to be 
2, Kent Villas, Asylum Road, Peckham. No doubt that is altered now. 

The first I ever saw of the ghost,—or old woman, as we children always 
called it,—was the very day we moved into the house. The men were putting 
down carpets, etc., and your mother and I and George and Maggie were 
sent to play upstairs to be out of the way. We chase the top staircase 
leading to the upper bedrooms. This stairai.se had a small dark lumber 
roolu underneath it-, the door of which was almost exactly opposite my 
mother’s bedroom. We had been playing for nearly an hour when we saw 
"hat looked like a tall, thin woman, with a plaid shawl of a red and white 
pattern put over her head and a little over one side of her face, come slowly 
down the stairs from the upper front bedroom ; her dress rustled behind 
her. V e all drew back against the wall, while she passed us and went down 
the staii^, turned a little to the right, and disappeared into the lumber 
room. We were all dreadfully frightened, and flew, and some fell, down the 
stairs to tell what we had seen. My mother was very angry, and said we had 
)een playing at ghosts till we imagined, we had seen one, and wo were all 
sent back again. We sat huddled together till called to bed. All this took 
place on a bright summer afternoon. The very next Sunday we were dining 
J! 1 f * ie breakfast-room, and in the middle of dinner wo heard the latch 
luted of the half-glass door leading to the garden. Several of us looked up 
and saw the door open, and the shadow of some one go quickly up the stairs* 
^ly father called two of the boys, saying, ‘some one has got into the 
house.’ They took heavy sticks, and one stood in the hall, so that no one 
could pass without being seen, and the others searched every corner of the 
house and saw nothing. 

“ My eldest brother often came home late from the Stock Exchange 
on account nights, and mother always let him in, to see that lie was 
all.right. The first time he was late in that house, he canio down- 
stall's again in half-an hour to know if any of the children were ill, as ho 
declared uiy mother, as he supposed it to be, had gone up and entered his 
room, sighing deeply, and then had gone into the children's room, and had 
left his door and the children's wide open. 

The noises in the house were at times almost unbearable—exactly as 
though hulf-a-^ori - of coals had been shot down the stairs. Mother uover 
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ly saw the old woman, though she constantly followed the sound k 
steps up the stairs to try and discover what it could be; and once, while 
sitting up late, reading in front of a long glass on her dressing table, she 
heard it come downstairs, and made up her mind she would look ; but 
directly the door began to open she covered her face, and distinctly heard 
it come all round the room and go out, leaving the door open. 

“ One afternoon, I was sent upstairs to the children’s bedroom. After 
finding what I wanted I came down the top flight of stairs, and right in front of 
me stood the old woman in the doorway of mother’s bedroom. I stood, too 
frightened to move, especially as I had to pass her to reach the lower staircase. 
If I saw her face now, after all these years, I should know it. The hair was 
very dark and smooth ; the one eye not covered by the shawl was turned up, 
and the* face like death. It had the look 1 have since seen on the faces of the 
dead. How long I stood I don’t know—it seemed hours. At last I made a 
desperate effort and passed it, and with one bound was downstairs, and 
I fell at the parlour door. I was unable to move, and they dragged me in 
and well scolded me, and 1 was forbidden to speak of it to the others. An 
hour afterwards your mother was sent up for something, and as she was a 
long time gone, mother called to her to come at once, and when she did, she 
said cook was standing at the lumber room door with a shawl over her head, 
and she had been trying to make her speak, but she was too cross. At last 
we got quite used to seeing the thing about the house, although, for my part, 
I lived in dread of it. I saw it constantly ; it used to come into my room 
and stand by my bed, but 1 don’t remember seeing it once when it was 
quite dark. The noises got too dreadful, and we hunted for another house, 
although my father hesitated about taking the one we all flxed upon ; but 
the old woman settled the question, for father having gone to bed early with 
one of his favourite bilious attacks, he heard some one coming, and in walked 
the old woman, which so frightened him that he was up by 7 o'clock next 
morning, and off to take the new house. 

“ After all the furniture had gone, and your mother and I and Magcie 
were sleeping in beds on the floor, we were all talking and telling fairy 
tales, when Mag suddenly dived under the clothes. We soon knew the 
reason; at the very foot of our bed stood the old woman, and your aunt had 
seen it first. The people who took the house from us left very shortly, as 
they said they could get no rest for awful noises. How it has fared since, 
I don’t know. I fear I have a sort of faculty for uncanny things (1), as the 
old woman is not the only odd thing I have seen ; and 1 always know when 
trouble or death is coming to any member of the family— 1 wish I did not.” 


Mrs. Yearsley adds ;— 

July 31*f, 1892. 

“ I^liave read my sister’s (Mrs. Compton) description of the events 
which took place at 2, Kent- villas, Asylum-road, Peckham, in 1868-4. It 
perfectly describes my experiences as well as hers, and I do not think there 
is anything I can add. 

** I perfectly remember the occasion of our sitting at a meal, and seeing 
th shadow ns of a person going up the stairs from the half glass door from 
the garden. T also can distinctly remember meeting the apparition at 
the top of the stairs mid peaking to it, and then feeling ver> frightened, 
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__downstairs as quickly as possible, and my mother calling to tl 

C^erya^feTdirectly, thinking one of them might have been upstairs, and that 
I might have imagined I had seen this phantom, though really guessing what 
I had seen. At that time I was about 6 to 7 years of age, and my sister, 
Mrs. Compton, 8 or 9J years. 



*J. B. Yearsley.’ 


Mrs. Yearsley’s other brother and sister mentioned in the account are 
no longer living. Another surviving toother does not recollect the incidents 
clearly enough to give an account. 


Recognised Local Apparitions. 


As said above, the great majority of apparitions that seem to be 
associated with special places are unrecognised. We have, however, 
three cases in the Census where an apparition of a dead person known 
to the percipients is believed to have been seen by more than one person 
independently in the same place. 

In the first case, the figure was seen in the room in which the 
person it was thought to represent had died ; but it was only recognised 
]) y one the percipients after the other had seen an unrecognised 
figure in the same room. 


( 5 ?0. 4.) From Mrs. L. F. 

January 24//», 1892. 

<l In the bedroom where I was sleeping T saw my grandmother. She 
was in her night-dress and cap, and walked from one side of the tiro place 
to ^ 10 °ther, and then vanished. The room was the one she died in. I was 
alone in bed. I was not grown up at the time, and don't remember what age 
A was, or any other particulars as regarding my health. My grandmother 
[lmd lived] in the house with me, but I don’t remember how long after her 
death it was that I saw her. [I have] never [had any othor such experience.]” 
, ^ho following account of a somewhat similar experience in the same room 
18 from Mrs. F.*8 step-sister :— 

(570. 5.) From Miss A. C. 

January 24 th, 1892. 

* In the autumn of 1874 I saw one night in the room T was sleeping [in] 
an old woman come in and walk to the chair beside my bed ; it was in my 
0Wn home, and the room the one she died in some years before. 

I was in bed ; 1 do not remember what was my state of health. I was 
about 17 years old. I did not recognise ever having seen the old woman 
before. F was sleeping with sonic one at the time [who was], I thiqk, asleep. 
I have never seen anyone since.” 

In reply to our request for further particulars, Miss C. writes :— 

March [1892] 

As well as I can remember, the person had ofi a white cap like an old 
woman a night-cap. I did not recognise ever having aeon her before. Some 
time before, Mrs. F.’s grandmother died in that same room, and sho waa the 
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rbn Mrs. F. saw, after I had seen the other apparition. I had 1 
the room was haunted or of any one having been seen in it since 



In the next case, we are not expressly told whether the person 
represented by the apparition had any connection with the place in 
which it was seen ; but the contrary seems to be implied. On the 
other hand, in the case of the second apparition seen by Miss L. H., 
the association seems to have been a local rather than a personal one. 
The frequent recurrence of both hallucinations in Miss H.’s experience 
is to be noted; and also the indication of a hereditary tendency to 
hallucinations of the kind, since they were experienced by Mrs. H. and 
two of her children. But heredity does not appear to be a sufficient 
explanation of the phenomena, as there is some evidence that both 
apparitions were also seen independently by other persons. 


(G98. 24.) From Mrs. H. H. 

March 8 th % 1892. 

“ I saw in 1872, in the month of December, an old gentleman, apparently 

an invalid, crossing a room in a house in-, where 1 was then lodging. As 

near as I can remember, the hours were 12 p.m., 1 p.m., and 8 p.ui. The 
only thing I observed at the time was that he looked very ill, and wore a 
long brown Turkish dressing-gown with big tassels. On three occasions I 
had this experience. Twice on entering the room I saw it, and on one 
occasion it appeared while I was at lunch. I was in very good health, and 
not suffering from grief or anxiety. I was 51 years of age. Many years 
before I was in the habit of seeing the gentleman almost daily. My little 
son and his nurse [were present, andj all saw him distinctly, as did my 
daughter, on the second time of his appearing.” 

From the following statement, received from Miss L. H., the daughter 
referred to in Mrs. JFI.’s account, it does not seem clear that the apparition 
was ever seen collectively, as Mrs. H. appears to imply, but the evidence 
goes to show that a similar apparition was seen independently by several 
different persons, without any communication with one another on the 
subject. 

June 17 th, 1892. 

“L. H. was the daughter who saw the old gentleman in the dressing- 
gown, spoken of by her mother. Mrs. H., but the son spoken of was only a 
little child at the time and was laughed out of the idea that he had seen any 
one, at the time ; and when the lodgings wero given up, no reference to 
the apparition was ever made before him, as he was both delicate and 
nervous. The old nurse spoken of died in November, 1873, but she never 
doubted having seen it. Till Mrs. H.’s little son spoke of having seen ‘an old 
man ’ neither Mrs. H., L. M., nor the nurse spoke to each other about it, 

; .i naturally each one thought it could only be imagination. The person seen 
was known in life to all but H. H. (the little boy): he was indistinctly 
remembered by L. H. ft8 ai! olcl man who was always ill : but both the 
nurse and Mrs. H. knew him well.” 
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[y to further enquiries, Miss H. writes :— 

August olsty 1893. 

r I will endeavour to give you all the details I remember of the apparition 
seen by me in 1872. I was not sleeping in the house in which my mother 
was lodging, but I used to go in and out several times during the day. The 
sitting-room was an upstairs room ; one window looked into the street, and 
the other exactly opposite it into the garden. The figure used to glide quite 
suddenly between the fireplace towards the garden window. Whilst T was 
- watching it, it apparently melted. I never really saw the disappearing; 
one moment it was there, the next, I used to think it *as all rubbish, and 
I must have let my eyes deceive me. 

“ 1 am not quite sure how long my mother was in the house, for I was 
a boarding-school in the town ; but I know the first time I saw the 
apparition was December 13th. I can fix the date, as I was home for two 
days for my sister’s wedding, which took place the day before. It must have 
noen some time between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m., as I was lunching with friends 
that day and should not have been in the house after 1 o’clock. After that 
°ne occasion I did not see any more of it till my holidays began, say about 
December 20th, and I left on January 14th ; but between these two dates I 
constantly saw it, nearly always by daylight; though once I remember 
seeing it exceedingly distinctly by firelight. I remember I was alone on that 
occasion, and it stayed long enough for me to notice [that] the girdle of the 
dressing-gown it appeared to bo wearing had a big upright loop to it. 

“ I had no idea that anyone else saw it till some time aftorwardg, except 
m y brother, who was very little then, and he had declared several times he 
Maw old man in the corner ; but he was very delicate and nervous, and; 
they used to tell him it was the shadow of a tree waving about—he was so easily 
frightened. I used not to say anything, for we are a very matter-of-fact 
family, and I knew I should bo unmercifully chaffed; if I had said anything 
t° iny brothers and sisters (of whom I had several). Our old nurse did not 
tell my mother or me anything about it till she was out of the house, and 
lll y mother was equally silent I think they were both afraid of alarming 
lls J though there was nothing to alarm any one in the apparition. Tt was a 
very gentle, mild-faced old man, and not one bit like a story-book ghost. 

“ I should think it was about September, 1873, that I first heard it had 
been seen by my mother, and a little later than that my nurse told me she 
too had seen it. 

44 They have been with mo in the room when I have seen'it, but whether 
they saw it at the same time, of course I cannot tell. Vou see, wo never 
thought au} r one else would be interested in it. , 

“There was a distinct feeling of some strange personality, so to speak, 
m the room, that involuntarily used to turn my head to that part of the 
r <>om each time I saw the apparition. I never used to l<*ok for it, 'but when 
it was there, I knew it ; and sometimes I used not then to turn round, if 1 nn.s 
very much interested in what l was doing. I got accustomed, to it ; and 
I don’t think I was ever too well pleased at having to force myself 
into a belief in such things. I hardly ever speak of my own experiences, for 
it is, T find, only about one person in a hundred who gives one credit f«>r 
tolling nothing but the honest truth.” 



Report on the Census of Hallucinations . 

liss H. has had another somewhat similar series of experiences,^ 

thus describes :— _ 

March Sth y 1892. 



“ I have seen on several occasions the figure of an old man, always in the 
house, though not in the same place in the house. The hours of appearance 
have varied, but it has oftenest been broad daylight. The dates have been 
from 1874 to the present year. I was occupied in no particular way. I was 
in perfect health on most of the occasions, and had neither grief nor anxiety. 
When I first saw it I was eighteen. * I never saw the person in life. Some- 
times the figure has been resting in an armchair, sometimes it appears to 
have come in from a ride. No one has been with me at the time, though I 
have heard others speak of the same figure appearing to them. I have never 
tried to count how often I have seen it, but it may be about three or our 
times in a year. The old man has very bright blue eyes and-a good deal of 
colour ; he is always dressed in white riding breeches and black coat." 

In answer to questions, Miss H. writes 

“To the best of L. H.’s knowledge the figure was seen quite indej 
pendently, no one person having told another it was to be seen, or that he or 
she had seen it. There was no special reason for connecting it with any 
deceased person at the time it was first seen by L. H., although from photo-, 
graphs and a picture afterwards seen, she had no doubt as to its identity. 
L. H. is sorry not to be able to give any particulars as to any fixed dates 
or occasions of its appearances, for they are most erratic,—coming sometimes 
frequently and close together, and then not again for months ; but they 
are much more usual in daylight than at any other time.*’ 


Miss IT. adds later :— 

August 31 sty 1893 

“ I have seen [the Apparition] once or twice within the last four months, 
but I have not heard of anyone else having seen it within that time.” 

Mrs H., being an invalid, was unable to receive visitors, so that we have 
not had an opportunity of a personal interview with her or Miss II. 


In the third and last case of this kind, it is doubtful whether 
the recognition of the figure was at all clearly made out until the 
percipients had formed a theory—the one that would nfost naturally 
occur to them —on the subject. Tt is also noteworthy that in this 
case, as in so many of the unrecognised ones, the phenomena began 
with unaccountable noises, which had alarmed the children a good 
deal before they saw the apparition; and it seems probable that, 
when the experiences had once begun, the alarm and discussion they 
occasioned may have encouraged both a tendency to experience 
hallucinations, and a tendency to exaggerate them in memory. But 
we have first-hand e vidence from seven different percipients—six of 
whom were children it the time, though old enough to give fairly 
trustworthy accounts—and it is important that the first appearance 
was a collective one, of which we have three first-hand concordant 
accounts. 
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From Miss R. N. 

He initials of all tho persons in this case are assumed. Miss R. N.’s 
account was written towards the end of 1891.) 

In July of 1885, I was staying in the country, and was reading in the 
garden (Helen's Babies) one day, when, suddenly looking up, I saw my aunt 
standing in front of me, she having died in the October previous. In a 
moment or two she passed on out of my sight. This was my first experience, 
though she had been seen by several members of the family at home. 

“ my return home I saw her many times in the following nine months, 
and was often conscious of feeling some one in tho room, which was empty 
except f or myself. Also during that time I continually heard the most real 
mul awful groans and various sorts of noises, which could not be accounted 
or 111 any way. . Doors opened and shut in the most mysterious way, and 
once, when we were all working in the room my uncle occupied when with 
* distinctly heard knocking at the door, and on calling out 4 come in,’ 
iu c w as no response, and a cat in the room with us was full of terror, 
noiigh we saw nothing.” 

t ^he other principal witnesses in this case were interviewed by Professor 
^ go in October, 1891. He informs us that the family consists of Dr. and 
w‘f 8, t ’ their son, who had come to live in the house after the death of his 
J 1 ? ■ lom the apparition was supposed to represent) in October, 1884; and 
^mir daughter, Mrs. N.,with her son and four daughters,R.,aged (in 1891) 23, 
•> ftged20, C. aged 19, and A., a year or two younger. The apparition 
' Va * “rat seen in 1884,—soon after the aunt’s death,—collectively by C., A. 
a m a friend, Miss G., as stated in their accounts, and soon afterwards on the 
•stairs by Miss G. and A. N. together. It was seen later by a cousin, Miss 
• » by a servant who had formerly been the deceased lady’s housemaid, and 
a orwards by Miss R.N., as she relates. The apparition was generally seen 
1,1 or near Mr. S.’s bedroom and dressing-room, where also mysterious 
muses whirrings, voices and taps—were often heard by several members of 
o household, and doors were said to open and shut unaccountably, much 
0 the alarm of the children ; the cat also showed signs of terror. The 
^infestations wenfc on £ 0J? a ^ oufc a year an(1 a halfj an j ceaae(1 a | ynifc 

l8Hr Uaiy> " hen Ml ’ luarried a ^ ain and left the house. In July, 

J » he was visiting in the house, when the children again fancied they saw 
aunt. The incidents were not mentioned to him, but Dr. and Mrs. 
.V aiK * ^Ira. N. confirmed the percipients’ accounts. Professor Lodge gathered 
a the figure seen was at first unrecognised and the subsequent 
Ppearances often vague and shadowy, the recognition being perhaps subse- 
l ll ently inferred; and the children’s alarm tending to make them at the time 
arise everything that occurred; though they were inclined afterwards, he 
1( >Ught, in giving him t heir testimony, to minimise the incidents, 
l-hc following accounts are given by the percipients :— 

Fr oui Miss E. 

November^ 1891. 

Tn r ie wm ! ur flowing my aunt's death, 1884 to 1885, my unde. 
n "'f u f. was away for a short time, and wrote hogging my 
" ge anything for him out of his wardrobe. I went with my 
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her into his room at about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and as we opened 
the wardrobe door, we heard the most appalling noise. The only thing I cal* 
at all compare it to, is the letting loose of a quantity of clock machinery r 
and yet that doesn’t really describe it, and it was more violent. While it 
lasted, which was about half a minute, we clung together in terror, and 
then we looked everywhere for an explanation, but could find none, and 
never have. No one else in the house heard it, though it was so loud, aud 
we never heard it again. 

“During that winter my sisters and others continually saw my aunt, but 
it was not till the following winter that I saw anything, when, one evening* 
as I was going upstairs alone, I half saw a figure turn the corner of the 
staircase in front of me. T should scarcely say that I saw a figure, for what 
I did see was so shadowy and vague, and was more like the sweep of a dress 
round the corner, but it was gone almost before T had seen it. I distinctly 
remember stopping and feeling afraid to go on, but hearing my mother and 
sisters talking in one of the bedrooms, ran up and joined them. Often 
during the two years my aunt was seen, I have noticed doors unaccountably 
opened and shut; also the cat used sometimes to show signs of great terror, 
and would race about in a frantic way. Wien alone in a room I have often 
felt as if some one else were present. 

“ I was thirteen when my aunt died, and we were very fearless, and 
until my aunt was seen had no belief in anything supernatural. T have 
often wondered why I, who was more frightened than my sisters, never 
properly saw my aunt, while they often did.” 


From Miss C. N. 

[November, 1891]. 

“ When I first thought that I saw my aunt, I was 12 years old; it was in 
1884, about two months after her death. I was playing in the drawing-room 
when suddenly T noticed a tall figure in black leave the room. The others had 
also seen it; wo were not frightened, only very much surprised, because wo 
had not seen any one enter, and it was certainly no member of the family* 
When wo ran out of the room to see where the person had disappeared to, 
there was no sign of her anywhere. Later on the same day, I was going 
upstairs, when I was again surprised b} r seeing the same person walking 
across the landing from one bedroom to another. Just at the same moment 
my sister and friend came up ; they had also seen the figure. 

“ One evening at about 7 o’clock, when every one of the family wore at 
dinner, I passed my mother’s open door ; there T saw the same figure 
standing in t he doorway ; her face was turned from me towards the room J 
T looked hard at her for one minute, then ran on. When I reached the top of 
the stairs I lookod again, but she had quite vanished. 

“Another evening 1 wont up to my grandmothers room to speak to 
her ; there was a lung screen in front of the door, bo that I could not see 
into the room when 1 first entered. I stopped at the door for a second, 
for I heard what I thought was my grandmother walking about the 
r<- m Just as i was going to run past the screen, the same figure dressed in 
black with a white shawl, passed me very quickly and went into the dressing 
room, which was out of the hedroonou My first impulse was to follow her, 
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such a strange noise in the dressing-room that I feared to enter, 
not remember being really frightened at the time, for I never saw the 
face distinctly. 

“ The last time that I ever felt anything was nearly two years later, 
in July, 1880. When my sister and I, who then occupied the room that 
our uncle had used when he was with us, were just settling to sleep,we were 
suddonly rousod by the most awful feeling of terror; it was quite dark, but 
we felt that something or some one supernatural was standing by the bed¬ 
side looking at us. I cannot describe it, for we did not see or hear anything 
distinctly; for a few minutes we were almost Reside ourselves with 
fear—in too great a terror to move or look up. At last we summoned up 
courage to rush out of the room. Our mother came back into the room with 
us, and, after lighting the gas and assuring us that it must have been 
imagination, we got back into bed. and heard nothing more all night. 
I never saw anything again, though I often thought I heard sighs and voices 
in my uncle’s room previously. 5 ' 




From Miss A. N. 

[November, 1891.] 

. We were then very young children, and fond of playing hide- 
and-seek. Our undo liad come to live with us after our aunt’s death, and 
constantly, when hiding in his room, we thought we heard sighs and groans, 
that were quite unaccountable. We were naturally frightened at this, and 
Soon loarnod to avoid playing in his room. 

“ Before very long we also began to see strange things. One afternoon, 
when hiding in the drawing-room behind tho sofa, some one walked out 
of the room quite suddenly. No grown-up person had been in tho room, 
and this appeared to be a tall lady in a black dross and a white shawl, who 
might very well have been our aunt. At any rate, it was nobody in the 
house, because we ascertained that by inquiring of every one if they had 
been in the drawing-room at all, and were answered in tho negative. 
Besides, I certainly remember being impressed with the fact that I had seen 
no one enter the room. . . . ” 

[Miss A. N. describes further two subsequent appearances of the figure 
to her, and confirms tho incident related at the end of MissC. N.’s account ] 

From Miss G. 

(Sent to Professor Lodge.) 

“In the winter of 1884 I was spending the day at a friend’s house. I 
was then 11 years old. The little girls of the house and myself were play¬ 
ing at liidc-and-seek, and two or three of us ran into the drawing-room and 
hid behind the s«»fa. Suddenly I saw a figure pass across the end of the room 
and disappear through tho door. I could see no face, and the figure glided! 
rather than walked; it was dark and shadowy, but I could see plainly if. 
was no shadow ; neither was it any ohe of the household. We were all 
rather startled, but I did not feel really afraid until 1 saw tho same figur, 
again. 

T vns chasing one of the little girls upstairs, and when 1 came in sight of 
the landing the figure I had seen before passed from one of the rooms to tho 
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At first I thought it might be my friend, but she too had stopped 
a the stairs, and we both exclaimed. We searched .all the rooms on that 
landing, but did not find any one at all. I only saw the figure twice, as I 
went away from England very soon after.” 


From Mrs. N.’s niece, Miss S. 

(Apparently written in December , 1891.) 

“The only time I ever heard or saw anything at-House was one day 

when, standing by myself on the landing of the first floor, some noise attracted 
my attention, and, looking round, I saw a tall figure in a grey gown come out 
of one of the bedrooms, and go into the adjoining dressing-room, but without 
turning its face in my direction. Being quite ignorant of what had been 
occurring there, I only concluded that it was some visitor, and did not hear 
until later in the day that there was no one answering to that description in 
the house. I saw the figure quite distinctly ; it made no sound in walking, 
which did not strike me as at all strange, as it had only a wrapper on, and 
probably, as I thought, bedroom slippers.” 

The housemaid referred to in Professor Lodge’s account writes to 
Mrs. N. :— 

November 6th, 1891. 

“ I was rather surprised to hear that you should think it was because I 

was afraid to stay that I left-House; that was not the reason. I loft 

because I did not feel well enough to do my work. 

li I certainly did hear sounds, and thought I saw a figure in my bedroom 
several times. As I was not strong, it upset me a little, and made me feel 
nervous ; so once or twice I asked F. to sleep with me, as I felt afraid. The 
sounds were as if some one was walking back and to across the floor, and 
made the boards creak ; the figure was of a lady in a night-gown. Once it 
came to my bedside and leaned over me, but, as I had been dreaming of my 
dear Mrs. S., and was still thinking of her when I awoke, that may have 
been imagination.” 


Local Apparitions of Living Persons . 

We have also a small number of cases in which apparitions, seen 
in certain places by more than one person independently, are reported 
by at least one of the percipients as representing persons who wero 
living at the time. 

In the following case, which resembles that of Mrs. L. F. and Miss 
A. C., quoted above, there is nothing in the experience of either 
percipient, taken by itself, to suggest a supernormal origin; but it is a- 
curious coincidence that they both saw an apparition of the same 
person in the same place. 

(J89. 14.) From Mr. C. C. 

October 8th , 1889. 

“ Some time in the early pstmmer of 1850, ’51, ’52, or ’53,1 was standing 
on the grass close to the verandah of a country lmuse which we occupied 
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_ those years. The verandah went round two sides of the house but" 
- ’ ouu d one side of the drawing-room. I distinctly saw the appearance 
of my father, the late Mr. Justice C., standing close to and looking out of 
the drawing-room window, which opened on to the verandah. I made a 
mental note at the time, and felt a little anxious till he came down from 
town, either on that evening or the next. My father was appointed a judge 
in 1852, and I am inclined to think the above incident took place when he 
was a judge, but of this I am not at all sure. The house was four miles 

from H-, where wo lived from 1848 to 1853. I was, I think, about 19 

years old. I was in good'health, and in no particular grief or anxiety, 

“My father was in London, attending to his usual business as barrister 
or as judge, and we were in no anxiety about his health or otherwise. 


“My sister (Mrs. R.) had an ’almost identical experience, seeing the 
appearance of my father looking out of another window in the drawing-room, 
on the side where there was no verandah. Whether it was at the same 
time, we have no means of deciding. Neither of us knew of the experience 
of the other till the other day, September 29th, 18S9, at my brother-in-law’s 
house. 1 do not remember [having such an experience on] any other 
occasion.” 


(189. 15.) From Mrs. R. 

October 16th , 1889. 

hen I was a young girl, I was one day in the garden of the country 
house we occupied, and, looking towards the house, saw my father, Mr. 
Justice C., standing at and looking through the drawing-room window on 
the ground floor. The window was not open. It was not the window 
opening on to the verandah, mentioned in the previous answer by toy 
brother, Mr. C. C. The impression was momentary, and I was satisfied at 
the time that it could not be my father himself. It was summer, and in 
broad daylight. I was walking or playing in the garden. I was not out of 
health, or in grief or anxiety. I cannot recollect in what year it took place, 
or my exact age, but I was certainly over ten when we first went to the 
house and fifteen when we left it (about 1850). I believe my father was 
away from home at the time, but I do not know what he was doing. No 
[one was with me at the time]. I was greatly surprised at the end of last 
month to hear of my brother's similar experience. I believe I never heard 
of it before. I do not think I ever mentioned mine to any ono at the time 
or since till we received these papers ; but I told it to the collector before 
hearing my brother’s experience, and ho told his before hearing of mine 
“ [I have had] no [other such experiences].” 


In this case, it may be a mere .accident that the apparition was 
seen both times in the same place—the place being in the house in 
which the percipients lived ; but there is a certain interest ’in repeated 
apparitions of the same person. See Phantasms of the Living (Vol. II., 
pp. 7/-90) and Miss Mauglmn’s case, 1 (pp. 273-7). 
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be “haunted” (No. 240. 13, p. 188), but in which the only other 
definite incident recorded was the apparition of another living person 
to another percipient. See also No. 684. 1 (p. 191), where the appari¬ 
tions of two children were seen at different times by their parents. 
These cases may, of course, be explained as merely subjective halluci¬ 
nations, and the occurrence of two of them in the same place may be 
purely accidental. 

The following is a case of similar apparitions seen in the same 
house by three persons—two of whom saw them independently,—• 
which there is some reason to regard as representing some one who 
afterwards came to the house. The parallel with “ haunts ” where the 
apparition is supposed to represent some deceased person unknown to 
the percipients, is very close. There was undoubtedly some resemblance 
between the apparition and the person in question, and it seems likely 
that, if the percipients had had no more opportunity of making the 
comparison than would be possible in the case of a supposed apparition 
of the dead, they might have come to the conclusion that there could 
be no doubt of the identification. 

The case is instructive, because we have unusually full and well- 
authenticated information about it, including an account written 
before there was any question of identification. We also happen 
to possess a less authentic account—probably at third-hand—which 
we print as illustrating the additional impressiveness that narratives 
of this kind are likely to gain in passing from hand to hand. It 
will be observed that the tempting hypothesis of reciprocity in super¬ 
normal perception is suggested by this account, but the evidence which 
suggests it is denied by the lady who is in the best position for making 
statements on the subject. 

(267. 1.) From Mr. G. S. 


December 30 th, 1S89. 


“ On the Saturday which was on or nearest to October 22nd, 1886, at the 

house of Dr. E-,-, on entering the drawing-room on the first floor 

shortly after 4 o’clock, afternoon. I saw, seated on a settee, with her back to 
me, a young lady in a brown dress, with a broad lace collar. She was present 
in t he room for some minutes aft-r, and I saw her as 1 sat talking to Mi's. E. 
and a gentleman caller whose name I forget. Her hair was reddish gold in 
the gleam of the fire. I only saw the round of her right cheek, which 
appeared fresh and phunp. She appeared to be reading, hut I could not see 
the book. When the gentleman rose to go, I looked round for her expecting, 
and wishing, t* he introduced, but she w*as gone. The light in the room at 
tin li ne consisted of a fine open fire, and a gas lamp on each side at the 
usual level of a bell pull. The girl’s back was to the fire, and she sat in the 
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/of the settee. Mrs. E. sat on the side of the settee nearest the fire, 
£ it, and to the right of tho settee. The caller sat on a chair near the 
end of the settee furthest from Mrs. E. I was 28 years of age, in my normal 
health (i.c., slightly below par), and in good spirits. I had just been com¬ 
pleting the exchange of a lease for Mrs. E.’s sou L., who had lately married. 
T never saw the girl before. Tho gentleman seemed to be looking straight 
towards the girl, but he took no notice of her, and I did not speak .of her to 
Mi's. E. till he was gone, and Mrs. E. disclaimed any knowledge of her— 
and was rather frightened—so I laughed the matter off. [I have] never [had 
■any other such experience.]*’ 


§L 


Mr. S. wrote an account of his experience shortly after it happened, but 
this account was unfortunately lost by the friend to whom it was given. The 
following letter from Mr. S. to the collector, Mr. C. W. C. Oman, of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, gives further particulars. 


October mH y 1887. 

“ \ow may remember my telling you hist year that on Saturday, 

October 23rd (I think that was the date), I saw an apparition, in - 

Street. Now, on the 20th of this month, it has again been seen by a 
guest in the same house, and on the 27th by a servant—each time in a 
different room from the room where I saw it. The guest was a Mrs. R., 
who called at the house, after I had seen tho figure last year, on tho same 
afternoon. This year she was staying in tho house ; she was not quite well, 
and was having dinner in bed about 7.30, when in walked a fair-haired 
young lady, of two or three and twenty, in a brown dress, with a broad lace 
collar—the dress being of the style that used [to] be known as ‘ Princess* 
cut. She advanced without a word to the cheval-glass, and bogan to take 
down her hair. Mrs. It. was not in the least frightened, taking her for a 
real flesh and blood woman. She got out of bed, and, walking up to the 
glass, laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder ; but it passed through empty air, 
and she found herself looking at hor own self in the gla^s. Even then, 
she said, she was puzzled, not frightened. I questioned her this evening 
about the ‘ghost’s ’ height, sliape, dres*, contour of face, etc., and she con¬ 
firmed my recollection in every way, except the manner of dressing the 
hair, on which she was hazy. 

“The servant, on the other hand, Is very clear, both about the lace 
collar, the colour of the dress, and the dressing of the hair, and its peculiar 
colour. She saw tho figure walk into the dining-room, which has only oho 
door, and, following it, found no one in the room. The chimney and window 
were the only exits, and the latter is over an area lined with spikes, and 
loft. deep. I asked Mrs. II. some questions designed to lead her astray, hut 
she kept straight to details which I could corroborate. For instance, when 
1 suggested puffed sleeves, she stuck to the simple ‘Princess * cut.” 

Mr. 8. writes further :— 

December 30 tk % 1880. 

“ In August, 1888, Mrs. E.’s son P.’s wife (whom lie married in 
Australia, and whom Mrs. E. had never seen) arrived from Sydney. I saw 
her. She was out- of health, and hor hair had been cut off shortly before 
she started for England. It was of a reddish hue. I did not recognise 
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She wont into the country, and caino back in October restore 
th. Shortly after her return Mrs. It. was dining with Mrs. E., and 
Mrs. P. E. came down in a brown tea-gown and broad lace collar. Mrs. 
R. and Martha at once recognised her as the brown lady. By Mrs. E.’» 
desire, nothing was said to Mrs. P. E., who is of a highly nervous tempera¬ 


ment, and I believe nothing has been said to her yet. She returned to 
Australia in the year 1888, only to return this year (1889), and arrive at 
Mrs. E.*s house at the end of October.” 


April 23rtf, 1890. 

“ So far as I am aware there is no further reason for thinking that the 
apparition was Mrs. P. E. beyond the recognition by Mrs. R. and the servant. 
I have not made personal inquiries to see whether the recognitions were 
independent in each case. Since I filled up the return I have met Mrs. 
P. E. She was then in a brown dress of the colour I remember, and some¬ 
thing «»f the shape about the shoulders, but she did not strike me as being 
the same type of head as that of the apparition I saw. However, 1 only 
saw the round of the cheek of the apparition at such an angle that the nos© 
and shape of the eye were quite hidden. The first time I saw her (Mrs. 
P. E.) she was not in a brown dress. She was then recovering from a rather 
exhausting illness.” 


April 29 th, 1890. 

“ [Having seen] Mrs. P. E. [again], I took an opportunity of looking at 
her from, as nearly as I could, the same angle as I saw the apparition from, 
and I find I was mistaken in thinking the shape of her head would give a 
different effect from that of the apparition. From that point of view the 
outline of her cheek corresponds very fairly with that of the apparition. 

“G. S.” 

Mrs. E. writes :— 

May 5 th, 1891. 

“ My son's young wife came to England from Australia in exceedingly 
delicate health, and Mrs. R., seeing her one day in a long brown tea-gown, 

exclaimed to me, ‘Why, I believe the figure I saw was -and th© 

servant also Beemed to think there was some resemblauce; but Mr. S. was 
never struck by any such likeness to the figuro he saw in the drawing-room. 

. . . I doubt very much if thero is any association between her and th© 

figure seen by the others.” 

Mrs. E. sent us the following letter, from Mi’s. R. to herself, describing 
her experience. 

May m [1891]. 

<c I remember every detail. As you know I am not a nervous or excitable 
person, and don’t got 1 mixed up * in my impressions. The facta wore those 
I was staying with you iu t he October of, I think, 1888, but I know it was 
the October before lVs wife came home on that visit. 1 had a cold, and 
remained in bed all day. When [my] dinner [came] 1 sat up in bed, and at© 
[it] with the tray on a pillow before me for an improvised table. The gas was 
full on. I had just finished, had put the tray on the table beside my bed, and 
was going to lie down, but wa^ still sitting up—when the door opened gently 
(the rod door at the foot of the bed, as the room was then arranged), and 
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came quietly in. At the first moment I thought it was. you, and I ll 
h, L., how quick you have been I’ before I realised that it was not you. 
It was somebody I had never seen, but I had no time to see her face properly; 
she took no notice of mo, but walked up to the toilet table and put up her 
hands as if she was going to take her hair down. The gas shone full on her 
hair, and I saw that it was fair hair, and she had on a long plain brown dress. 
I did not feel at all alarmed, but very curious and surprised, and I jumped out 
of bed, came up behind her, and was.going to touch her on the shoulder, when 
she vanished. You know how small the room was, and that she could not have 
passed me without touching me. 1 got back into bed, and then I remembered 
what I had been told about Mr. S. and Martha having seen a brown woman. 
It had not made much impression on me ; and I certainly was not thinking 
about it when the door opened and my brown woman walked in. When you 
came up, I told you about it, and we discussed the matter, and wondered 
what it could mean. I had never seen any one at all resembling the appari¬ 
tion before, but I afterwards distinctly recognised her in P.’s wife, who came 
home ill, and occupied the same room as the one I had seen her [in].” 

Mrs. E. adds, in sending this letter, that she finds, from a diary, that 
Mrs. R. was staying with her in October, 1887, and was ill in bed about the 
lilth. Her son’s wife came to England in 1888, and she thought it was in 
October, 1886, that Mr. S. saw the figure, as she knew that he had called oil 
her one afternoon about that time. 

The following account was written by Mrs.E.’s parlourmaid, Martha-. 


“ In the early part of October, in 1887, while sitting at tea in the kitchen 
of a large liouso in the West-End of London, with three other servants (all 
that wore kept besides myself), the visitors’ bell rang, and on reaching the 
hall, before opening the door, I distinctly saw the back of a tall, fair lady 
walking into the dining-room, as if from the study. It was light enough for 
me to see that the lady had golden hair, coiled near the top of her head, 
and a brown dress, made ‘ Princess’ robe fashion, a little long behind. 

44 1 thought it was my own lady, by only glancing at her and seeing my 
lady’s little dog running from her towards the door. T wondered what brown 
dress it could be, as a few minutes beforo 1 had left my lady at the top of 
the house in a gran t tea gown. Whilst opening the front door nobody could 
possibly have come out of the dining-room without my seeing them ; but on 
going into the room, to my astonishment, I found nobody there, nor in tho 
study, or anywhere about ; and on going upstairs was surprised to see my 
lady with the grten gown on still, and neither herself nor the lady [Mrs. R.] 
that was with her had left the room since I left them ljefore the kitchen tea. 
We have never been able to account for the strange lady’s appearance, 
although I have since heard that the same lady had been seen by a gentleman 
sitting in the drawing-room some time previous.” 

j Mi*s. Sidgwiek writes :— 

May Wi t 1890. 

“ 1 called to ,1 «y on Mrs. E , and saw the parlourmaid Martha, who saw 
the figure resembling that seen bj Mr. S. Sho struck me as a vory sensible 
witness. She does not think she had heard of Mr. S.'s seeing the figure 
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/ R * ®* w iUater than she did), and is at any rate quite sure fch* 
not thinking of it or expecting it. [The account slie gave to Mrs. Sidg- 
k. agreed closely with the account which she wrote shortly after.] Besides 
rs. E. and Mrs. R., no one else was in the house except the servants, and 
t ie) weie downstairs all the time. The light was good enough to distinguish 
colour, etc., without any doubt. The likeness to Mrs. P. E. did not strike 
her till after Mrs. R. had called attention to it. 

Noises as of rustling paper have been heard in the back drawing-room, 
continued for some time and heard by all.” 


The following is the more impressive, but less authentic, account, before 
mentioned. 


“ Some two years ago a distant connection, a Mrs. R., was at the house of 

a fnend in-street. She had not risen for breakfast; suddenly she saw a 

young lady standing by her dressing-table, the chief thing about her being 
her golden hair ; on looking again nothing was to be seen. On going down 
to lunch she mentioned the matter to her hostess, Mrs. E., and then learned 
that nearly all in the house had seen the same thing. Some days after, in 
the afternoon, a gentleman who was calling desired to be introduced to a 
lady present, and when asked which one, described the figure before seen. 
New s soon caruo that the wife of a son who had married an Australian lady 
was on her way to England on account of her health, and when Mrs. E. 
met her she at once recognised the figure; the servants also did this, and the 
young wife when she reached the house knew which was her room, etc. It 
was found that the patient was subject to trances, during which she could not 
be roused. I met in Surrey a few months back a lady of the same name, 
and un enquiry found that she was the sister-in-law of the Astral (?) shape. 
She informed mo that the reason the golden hair was so prominent was that, 
having been cut off during typhoid fever, it had grown into a kind of mass. 

- . . Several London physicians saw the case.” 


In reply to our enquiries as to the accuracy of the further details given 
in this account, Mrs. E. wrote : — 

The unknown narrator ofj our story has not been accurate in the facts. 
Mrs. P. E. has never been in a trance, but when she first came to 
England she was in such a debilitated condition of health that any over- 
exertion would cause her to become unconscious for some minutes. She 
has often told mo that while she was ill in Australia she used to try and 
picture t<> herself the home her husband used to describe to her, but I do 
when she arrived here she recognised any particular 

room.” 


The cases we have given in this chapter, in addition to others of 
the same kind to be found in previous numbers of the Proceeding, 
constitute, we think, a strong body of evidence showing that appari¬ 
tions are seen in certain places independently by several percipients, 
under circumstances which make it difficult to suppose that the 
phenomena ure merely subjective, or that they can be explained by 
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*iiy, 1 without considerable straining of our general conception 
*vlj?appears, however, that there is in most cases very little ground 
for attributing the phenomena to the agency of dead persons. The 
apparitions represent occasionally living and occasionally dead persons, 
but, as we have said, in the great majority of cases, they are un¬ 
recognised ; and, in these cases, if they really represent any actual 
person, there is often no more reason to suppose the person dead than 
living. 
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1 For a discussion of the possibility of this explanation, sec. Air. Podmoro s pa,w r 
on “Phantasms of the Dead from Another Point of View,” Proa o/m*,,, Vol. Vl 
pp. 229-313. * 
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Chapter XVII. 

PHANTASMS OF THE DEAD. 

Iii the present Chapter we propose first to compare recognised 
phantasms of dead persons with other phantasms, and secondly to con¬ 
sider what evidence, if any, the Census affords of the possibility of 
communication between the dead and the living. Phantasms of the- 
dead must be understood to include, in addition to those enumerated 
as such in the Tables under the head of “ realistic human phantasms,” 
16 of the “ incompletely developed apparitions ” and 2 of the “ visions.” 

As regards the first question, we may infer from the Tables — as 
was explained in Chapter III, p. 67 — that phantasms of the dead are 
rarer than phantasms of the living ; and this would be true even if wo 
transferred the 95 death-coincidences (80 visual and 15 only auditory) 
to the class of phantasms of the dead. We have also in Chapter III. 
(pp. 67—68) shown that they are on the whole more impressive than 
other phantasms. Another characteristic of them as a class, which 
may be deduced from Table II., is that bisensory and trisensory 
hallucinations are relatively frequent among them. From Table VII., 
again, we see that a relatively large proportion of the auditory 
apparitions of the dead consist of something more than the mere 
calling of the percipient’s name : and from Table V. it appears that 
apparitions of the dead are rarely seen out of doors. The qualities 
thus reported to us as possessed more frequently by phantasms of the 
dead indicate a smaller admixture among them of illusion and mis¬ 
taken identity, and a more than average degree of fulness and com¬ 
pleteness in the hallucinations. They are most of them, it will be 
remembered, qualities which we have already noticed as belonging to 
the class of death-coincidences. 1 

Apparitions of the dead, like other apparitions, usually appear 
dressed like ordinary human beings, and without symbolic accompani¬ 
ments such as white robes or wings. We have, indeed, only one case 
of wings (418. 5) in this class of phantasms, which is also a case of an 
incompletely developed figure. Our informant describes an apparitb>n of 
his mother on the night after her death. He had prayed to see her and 

“ about midnight she appeared as [a] head and shoulders with wings. She 
kissed mo three t imes on the right cheek. I tried to speak to her, but could 
not. She then went straight up through the roof. I wakened my brother, 
who was asleep beside me, but he had seen nothing. [My age was] 19.’ -2 

i See p. 240, note, and pp. 301—2. 

- The date of the exi>erienoe is February, 1884: tho narrative was written in April, 
1891. / • 
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our cases it is specially mentioned that the phantasm appeared 
clothes in which the dead person was buried (see for an instance 
No. 733. 18, p. 141). Usually the appearance in dress or other¬ 
wise is what the percipient was accustomed to associate with the per¬ 
son in life (an exception is No. 579. 23, see p. 378), though in 3 cases 
it is stated that the apparition looked younger than its counterpart 
when last seen : No. 196. 4, p. 368, is an instance. 

We turn now to the question what evidence, if any, the Census 
•affords of the possibility of communication from the dead to the living. 
To establish this possibility would be a result of far greater importance 
than any which our investigation has yet achieved ; * since it would 
carry with it proof of continued existence after death, and continued 
interest taken by the dead in those still in the body. Incidentally it 
would suggest that telepathy is probably a phenomenon caused inde¬ 
pendently of any physical process outside of, and intervening between, 
the bodies of the human beings concerned ; since there is no reason to 
regard the apparent communications from the dead as of a different 
natuie from those which we are able to trace to living agents ; while 
it is difficult to suppose that the communication from the dead depends 
on localisation in space and the setting in motion of a physical 
medium. 


■^L 


Conversely, if we arrived at the conclusion that telepathic com¬ 
munication between living men occurs independently of any physical 
process through the intervening space, we should certainly have taken 
an important step towards proving that the mind is not essentially 
dependent on the body; and we should thereby have got rid of an 
important argument for supposing that the death of the body carries 
with it the extinction of the mind, or at least the termination of its 
power of communicating with another mind. On the other hand, 
while the recognition of telepathic communication between the living- 
may make the reality of communication with the dead more probable 
than it otherwise would be, it at the same time makes it more difficult 
to prove. The evidence that an apparent communication from a dead 
person is not purely subjective must, as in the case of apparent com¬ 
munication from the living, depend, in the main, either on its coinci 
dence with some state of the supposed agent unknown to the 
percipient, suggesting a causal connexion between that state and the 
hallucination : or on information unknown to the percipient being 
conveyed by the phantasm. Coincidence—as will have been perceived 
is the commonest ground of evidence in the cases of spontaneous 
telepathy which we have laid before the reader in previous chapters • 
the conveyance of definite information being comparatively rare. But 
in the case of phantasms of the dead, our ignorance of the actual 
condition of the dead makes it possible to establish coincidence u nlv 
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very limited class' of cases—viz., those in which the death has 
-ken place, but is not known to the percipient to have taken place- 
We should therefore expect to find the cases which, jrrimd facie , are 


not explicable as purely subjective hallucinations to be rare among 
the phantasms of the dead. But even among these rare cases vto 
meet with another difficulty in proving them to be due to the 
influence of the dead. The difficulty is that verifiable information is 
seldom unknown to living persons, and, therefore, granting telepathy, 
the percipient may have received it telepathically from the living and 
not from the dead. Even if it be really unknown to any living 
person, but yet verifiable,— e.g ., by means of documents put away by the 
deceased person during his life,—there is still an alternative hypothesis 
to be taken into account, viz., that an extension of supernormal 
perception, such as is involved in some (alleged) cases of clairvoyance, 
enabled the percipient to acquire the knowledge without the aid of 
any other individual mind. The difficulties that lie in the way of 
proving communication from the dead are therefore necessarily great, 
and even if it is to be ultimately established, we must expect the 
accumulation of the requisite evidence to be slow* and laborious. 

In the present chapter we intend to lay before the reader the 
chief cases furnished by the Census of phantasms of the dead which 
have a primd facie veridical character, irrespective of the question 
whether the truth imparted can be supposed to come from the dead,— 
a question, however, on which we shall endeavour to throw such light 
as our statistics afford. 

We shall begin by considering the cases in which the ground for 
attributing veridicality is a coincidence. In dealing with this part of 
the .subject we cannot leave out of account the death-concidences which 
we have already considered from another point of view. Indeed, those 
of them which occur after the death, however near it, are strictly 
speaking phantasms of the dead ; and those which occur at the moment 
of death are ambiguous,—we cannot say that they are clearly phantasma 
of either the living or the dead. Our reasons for counting them so far 
with phantasms of the living were twofold. In the first place, it is with 
phantasms of the living that we must group them in order to calculate 
the probability of the coincidence being due to chance alone; 
the probability that any recognised phantasm of the dead will coincide 
with the death being one which our data do not enable us satisfactorily 
to estimate. 1 Secondly, it is desirable in establishing new facts to pro- 


1 It will V>o remembered that, the calculation a* to the probability of the apparition 
of a living person being seen *»n the day of his death was founded on the registered 
death rate (see p. 245). Tie death-cate in calculated in proportion to the population, 
but it would be obviously d itLiou.lt to estimate the factor corresponding to the popula¬ 
tion in the cane of dead p r&ms. 
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? ceegxtrom the known to the unknown. The possibility of telepathy 
between living persons has been shown experimentally, and, if we 
accept the result of those experiments, there is little difficulty in extend¬ 
ing our conception so as to include spontaneous cases ; further,—since 
we have some evidence suggesting that ideas may sometimes remain 
latent and only emerge into consciousness by means of a hallucination 
after an interval of time,—there ,js no great difficulty in supposing that 
the telepathic impulse from the dying person may have occurred at or 
before death, and not have produced a manifest effect on the percipient 
until a few hours later. A belief in the possibility of communications 
from the dead is therefore not necessarily involved in the acceptance 
of the veridical character of death-coincidences. But in studying 

phantasms of the dead as such, we take a different point of view; from 
which it becomes important to distinguish and compare three different 
kinds of death-coincidences,—those in which the hallucination occurs 
before death, those in which it occurs after death, and those in which 
it is strictly simultaneous with the death. 

The 80 1 cases reported to us as visual death-coincidences divide 
themselves as follows :— 


The apparition is known to have occurred before the death —the 
interval being from a few minutes to 12 hours—in 7 cases, of which 
Nos. 645. 11 (p. 233) and 571. 14 (p. 237) are instances. It is known 
to have occurred at similar intervals after the death in 10 cases, of 
which Nos. 425. 12 (p. 211), 381. 4 (p. 214), 579. 24 (p. 2&3), 
379. 24 (p. 225), 450. 18 (p. 234), 328. 5 (p. 235), and 579. 25 
(p. 241) are instances. In 50 cases the coincidence between the 
apparition and the death is described in some such way os “on the 
day and at the time” (No. 362. 21, p. 217), “at that hour” (No. 
215. 9, p. 224), “at that exact time” (No. 385. 20, p. 239), “coincided 
Iks nearly as we could make out with the moment ” (No. 725. fi 
p. 237), “about the time ” (No. 452. 10, p. 238). Or the hour at 
which both events occurred is named, as in No. 147. 23, p. 218 ; 
or approximately named, as in an unprinted case when the uppari- 
tion is said to have been seen about 3 a.m., and the death to have 
occurred “in the night ut some time after 12.” In some of these 
cases we have adequate reason to regard the coincidence as n :dly 
< xn*:t to a minute or two; in others we interpret'our informmils’ 
phrases as leaving it undecided whether the apparition preceded 
or followed the death by an interval of an hour or two or less 
Tn a few cases again, the expression used probably means no more 
than on the same day or same night,—or even possibly an intorwd 
exceeding 12 hours, since we have seen reason * to believe that too 

xir -t P- to*' the exar-t definition of thw croun 
2 See Chapter XII., p. 24i\ P ‘ 
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z v remote cases are reported as death-coincidences. In the 13 
imaining cases out of the 80, the coincidence is not asserted to have 
had the closeness which ought strictly to be implied in the phrases 
above quoted, though the apparition is reported to have occurred on 
the same day or night as the death. For our present purpose neither 
of these two latter classes can be counted as in strictness phantasms 
either of the living or of the dead. 

Of the 15 auditory death-coincidences—in which voices are recog¬ 
nised, but there is no recognised apparition—two-thirds are similarly 
uncertain 1 ; but for the present it will be convenient to coniine our 
attention to phantasms of which one element is a recognised apparition. 

W e have then, among cases previously counted with apparitions of 
of the living, 10 in which the person seen was actually dead, although 
the fact was unknown to the percipient. There are 7 other cases which 
occurred within 12 hours of the death, but in which the death was 
known, so that they have been already counted as apparitions of the 
dead. 2 One of these has been already described in this chapter. 
It is of course obvious that the very fact which often makes ap¬ 
paritions of this kind specially impressive to the percipient—the 
fact that they come at the crisis of acutest grief—also renders it easy 
to explain them as purely subjective phenomena, caused by the grief 
which they console. 

Ihe class to which wo now pass does not admit of being similarly 
explained. Extending our examination beyond the 12 hours after 
death, we find 9 3 apparitions which occurred more than 12 hours after 
the death, but while it was still unknown to the percipient. The 
following are the best-evidenced cases of this class. In the first, the 
hallucination occurred less than two days after the death, but the 
force of the coincidence is weakened by the anxiety of the percipient 
about her friend s illness. It must be observed, however, that the 
hallucination did not occur during the period of greatest anxiety, but 
after the percipient had heard that her friend was better. 


(196. 4.) From Mrs. Frank Malleson. 

Dixton Manor, Winchcombc, Gloucestershire 

[Mrs. Malleson tells us that the account she gives is a copy of notes taken 
in March, 1885, about a month after the occurrence.] 

“ My friend, whom I had known intimately for [the] greater part of my 
life, had become weak and failing from age, and, for a week or so, I had been 

3 Four of the fifteen (including 23. 11, set p. 256) are strictly phantasma of the 
living: one (562. 3, sec p. 179) is a phantom of the dead. 

-'They were accordingly excluded from th< discussion in Chapters XII. and 
XIII., see p. 208. 

3 We have excluded three casts in which it Lb possible—and, we think, most 
proWule—that there was a mistake of identity. / 
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; very serious accounts of her condition. On the Saturday morning 
nary 31st), following days of illness, I received letters to say she was 
bettor and fears of her immediate death seemed past. 

“ On the Sunday evening, however, I had a strong impression that my 
friend had gone from us ; but through cross-country posts I got no news on 
Monday morning. On the Monday night when I lay down in bed there 
came to me a conviction that she was trying to make her presence felt, and 
I became aware of her standing in an angle between my bed and the fire ; 
not oppressed with extreme age as I had often seen her in the last year or so, 
but in the vigour of middle age when I had had most intercourse with her, 

“ The colour of her dress and cap—the fashion of both—were absolutely 
familiar to me as belonging to that time. She stood poised^m a natural 
attitude—her figure with absolute solidity—looking straight at my face lying 
on the pillow. I felt no fear, but the strain of emotion was so great that I 
remember thinking, ‘ If this strain continues, there is some one in the next 
room, and if I call out I shall be heard.’ 

44 1 shut my eyes, but the impression of the presence remained with me. 
Then 1 believe I opened them again, because I am conscious of having re¬ 
ceived another, and second, impression of the figure standing there. Then 
it disappeared, and, with all my expectation and wish of having the experi¬ 
ence over again, it has never recurred. In the morning following the 
appearance I received the news of her death, which had taken place between 
3 and 4 a.m. on the Sunday morning (February 1st). So vivid was the 
impression produced that often now even, I avoid stepping on the place in 
my room where tlm figure stood. “Elizabeth Maixlson.” 

Mrs. Malleson states furthor that when she saw the apparition she was 
reading in bed by the light of a candle placed beside her, and that this is 
the only experience of the kind that slp^ has ever had. 

Mrs. Sidgwick writes : — 

February 25£/i, 181)2. 

44 1 have just seen Mrs. Malleson and talked over her experience with 
her, and seen the exact spot where the apparition stood. It was just at the 
foot and to one side of the bed in which she lay. There is no doubt that 
it was thoroughly externalised and vivid. The account written within a few 
weeks is of course hotter evidence as to the facts than anything she could- 
tell me now. The apparition was of an aunt of Mr. Malieson’a, with whom 
she had lived a groat deal, who had taught hor much and with whom 
the tie of friendship was very close. This aunt had, Mrs, Malleson says, 
agreed with a friend in her youth that whichever died first should appear 
to the other, and had been greatly disappointed at the friend’s non-appear¬ 
ance. Miss Malleson and her father both know of the apparition before the 
news came, I understood, and I talked to both of them about it. The 
apparition wore her favourite colours.’ 

Mrs. Malleson writes later :— 

April 4th, 18f>2. 

“ I am sure that my husband was the first person I told of the appear¬ 
ance, but neither he nor my daughter remember my story with sufficient 
vividness and accuracy to write their testimony, I am sorry to say.” 

" 2 B 
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e following case was originally reported to us as a “ death-* 
nee,” but on investigation it appeared most probable that the 
apparition was seen, several days after the death had taken place, 1 
though before the percipient had heard of it, the mistake having 
apparently arisen from her ignorance of the time the news must have 
taken to travel. 


((550. 20.) From Mrs. Hall, a college bedmaker at Cambridge. 

(The account was written on February 11th, 1891.) 

“ At 7.30 I heard a knocking and turned to the door. I saw an individual, 
a man which was once my master, and he said : * Well, Agnes, how are you l 
‘ Oh, it’s Mr. Middleton.’ He then vanished. [I was] sitting talking to my 
husband, in good health, 28 years of age. . . . At the same hour ho 

appeared to me, he died—at 7.30. My husband saw nothing, but heard the 

knocking. “A. Hall.” 

The collector, Mr. F. W. Grantham, added to Mrs. Hall’s account the 
billowing notes, written, he believes, in May or June, 1891, from information 
which she gave him :— 

14 [The apparition] was wearing clothes and a hat. It was February 
4th, at Cambridge. I had not seen him for some years and did not 
know he was ill. He was at Sheffield at the time of his death. I got a letter 
next mottling to say he had died 7.30 the previous evening.” 

Miss Johnson called on Mrs. Hall at her own house, and gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of her interview, written immediately after it. 

May 16 th, 1892. 

“Mrs. Hall told me that she was sitting with her husband at toil on 
February 4th, 1891, in the room where I saw her—he was facing the door 
and she back to and on one side of it. They both heard a knock at the 
door, and she turned round and saw a man standing on the mat a little way 
inside. She recognised him as Mr. Middleton. He said, * Agnes, how are 
you ? ’ She answered, and then he said no more and she could see him no 
longer. He did not go out of the door, but simply vanished. She had not 
seen him come in either, and the door had not seemed to open—she merely 
turned round and saw him. She was much startled, and told her husband. 
He had seen nothing and had not heard the apparition speak, and he said it 
was all nonsense. Next day at dinner-time she got a letter, telling of Mr. 
Middleton’s death. He was a retired Ur .her, and she had lived in his house 
for ten years, so she knew him very well. His family have since migrated 
to America. She did not keep the letter, but thought (she was not sure of 
this) that her husband had referred to it in writing the account on the U 
form which ho did on February 11th. (I showed her the B form, and she 
told me that her husband had written it; some notes are added in Mr* 
Grantham’s handwriting.) She was not able to write then, as she was 
confined on February 10th, so her husband wrote it the day after, and 

i The case is therefore counted in the Tables as, an apparition of a dead person. 
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tfjWd it later. She was perfectly well all the time beforehand, up 
of her baby’s birth, and remembered the date of the apparition in 
relation to this, and also as having happened a month before her husband s 
death, which occurred quite suddenly on March 4th, 1891. 

“ She was not sure by what light the apparition was seen, but it was per¬ 
fectly clear, just like a real man. She thought it was a real man at first. 

“She has never had any other hallucinations of sight, but a week or two 
after this, she and her husband used to hear constant knockingsoi hammer¬ 
ings at night. They enquired of their neighbours about it, but could find no 
cause for it.” 


Sl 


As we failed to find in the register any record of the death of Mr. 
Middleton, Miss Johnson called again on Mrs. Hall to make further en¬ 
quiries, and learnt from her that ho had really died in America, not at 
Sheffield, having migrated to America with his family some time before 
his death. Mrs. Hall repeated that it was on February 4th, 1891,that she 
saw the apparition, six days before her confinement. The letter telling 
of Mr. Middleton’s death arrived some time between February 4th and 
February 9th ; she was not sure of the exact day. She made another 
search for this letter, but failed to find it. It may bo observed that the state¬ 
ment as to the letter arriving the “next morning” was not in her original 
•account, but in the notes added by the collector two or three months later. 

Putting together the date of the apparition and the limits of the time 
during which the letter can have been received, it .-^eems almost certain that 
the death preceded the apparition,'though the latter occurred before the 
death was known to the percipient. 


In the three following eases, it will be seen that the evidence for an 
external origin is stronger thanintlio^ just given ; since in all of them, 
the apparition is not only seen before the death is known to the 

percipient, who had not even heard of the illness, — but either 

definitely indicates that the death h.^ taken place, or presents some 
other jyrimd facie veridical feature. The first is a vision occurring 
at the time of the funeral, and giving definite indications of the death. 
It may be also remarked that the case is one in which a written note 
was made at the time, by which the coincidence was verified when the 
i news arrived. 

(442 15 ) From Mrs. B. 1 

1892. 

“At Fiesole, on March 11th, 18(19,1 was giving my little children their 
dinner at half-past one o’clock. It was a fine hot day. As I was in the act 
of serving maccaroni and milk from a high tureen, so that I had to stand to 
roach it, and give my attention to what 1 was doing,—on raising my head 
(as much from fatigue as for any purpose), the wall opposite me seemed 
to open, and I saw my mother lying dead on her bed in her little house 

1 Mrs B. is the mother of the percipient in No. 142. 17, see p. 213. 
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-. Some flowers were at her side and on her breast; she looked calm, 
but unmistakably dead, and the coffin was there. 

“It was so real that I could scarcely believe that the wall was really 
brick and mortar, and not a transparent window—in fact, it was a wall 
dividing the hotel in which we were living from the Carabinieri. 

“ I was in very weak health—suffering intensely with neuralgia—having 
gone through a bad confinement, brought on by travelling—the baby was- 
almost still-born, on January 31st. 

“Owing to a family quarrel, I had left England without telling my 
people where I was going; but I was so fond of my mother that, when in 
Paris, I made an excuse to write to an old servant, who lived with my 
mother, to ask her fora toy which we had left with her—the object being to- 
get news of my mother. Reply came that for years she had not been so 
well and strong ; thus I had no reason for imagining her to be dead. 

“ I was so distressed at the vision, that I wrote to her (my mother), to- 
give her my address, and entreat her to let me know how she was. By 
return of post came the statement that she had died on March 5th* 
and was buried on the 11th. At the hour I saw' her, she was removed from 
her home to Kensal Green Cemetery. She had wished to see me so much 
that; letters had been sent to a great many continental cities, hoping I might 
be found ; but I never got a letter from my sister till long after I had re¬ 
ceived the news of my mother’s death. 

“ Wlien I was married, my mother made me promise, as I was leaving 
home, to be sure to let her know in any way God permitted if I died, and 
she would try to find some way of communicating to mo the fact of her 
death—supposing that circumstances prevented the usual methods of writing 
or telegraphing. I considered the vision a, fulfilment of this promise, for 
my mind was engrossed with my own‘grief and pain—the loss of baby, and 
my neuralgia, and the anxieties of starting a new life. 

“My youngest sister, since dead, was called"to my mother, and left 
Devonshire, where she was staying with friends, to come home. When she 
arrived at home, she entered the drawing-room, but rushed out terrified, 
exclaiming that she had seen godmamma, who was seated by the fire in my 
mother’s chair. Godmamma had been dead since 1852. She had been my 
mother’.-, governes — almost foster-mother; had lived with her during her 
married life, been godmother to her eldest girl, and when my father died, had 
accepted the duty of taking his place as far as possible in the family, t<> 
shield her from troublo and protect her—a duty which she fulfilled nobly. 

“ My other sister went into the drawing room to see what had seared 

K-, and saw the figure of godmamma just as K-had. Later in the 

day, the same figure stood by, thon sat on the edge of my mother's bed, and 
was seen by both my sisters and the old servant, looking just as she had 
when alive, except that she wore a grey dress, and, as far as we could re¬ 
member, she bad always worn black. My mother saw her, for she turned 
fro wards her and said, 4 Mary’—her name.” 

We have verified the date of death through the Register at Somerset 
House. 

Mrs. B has had several other hallucinatory experiences,— c.y., in 1870, 
in an Italian church, she saw au apparition of a child, which had been pointed 
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by lier little daughter, then aged three, but was invisible to ^ 
^mm&Cho accompanied her. It disappeared, and immediately afterwards 
the body of a dead child, resembling the figure they had seen, was brought 
into the church The friend who was with Mrs. B. is now dead, so that no 
corroboration can be obtained, her daughter not being able to remember the 
incident. Most of Mrs. B.'s other experiences were, so far as can be 
•ascertained, purely subjectivo. 

Mr. Podmore, who visited Mr. and Mrs. B. on April 8th, jJAj- 

Apru 10//1, loyo. 

“Mrs. B. gave me a full accou.it of her vision of her mother. She 
had absolutely no cause -for anxiety, the last lieu.-. C1 " c ’ “ y 

mother was better than she had been for years. Ther, was a chronici a 
ment, but no reason to anticipate death soon. 1 ie c 11 ren " 01 c “ ’ t 
to remember it, but Mr. B. told me that he came in a few minutes later 
comforted his wife, whilst she was crying on the sofa. A written note of t 
date was taken and compared with the date given m the letter nfterwaKl 
received, but all memoranda and letters of that time were. lost. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. B. are satisfied of the coincidence of the v.sion with the day of the 
funeral. ” 



In the following case the hallucination occurred shortly after the 
death,-perhaps within 24 hours of it,-and the .wan ton indi¬ 
cated leave-taking. It is an interesting example (the only one in 
the Census) of a primd facie veridical hallucination oozing 
with the arrival of a letter bearing on the subject. Aether re¬ 
markable feature in the case is the persistent repetition of the 

percept. 


(740. 9.) 


From Miss E. E. M. 

(The account was Written in 1889.) 

, . T „ nll o rv 14th, 1876,1 was hi the B. schoolroom, a 

“ On the morning o * vv hen I saw what appeared to me to be a 

small village new ® * , beside me, and appeared in good health, ;is 

favourite cousin. ^^ to bo , i 8 hould here explain that 1 held 

I had oveiy reason - V been brought to me, and which 1 had not 

r ^ LSme^t my Cousin was seriously ill with scarlet fever. 
yet opened, tell g 8 ho was actually dead, her death having 

The fact wasj'-tatt^ ^ ^ ^ ] waa wfHting for ohUdren to 

occurred afte , \ iml WHS i„ good health and in no grief or anxiety, 
assem > 0 . * ba tet v that it was my cousin whom 1 saw, and believed her 

j new . | _ time at her own homo. I could not miderstand what she meant 
by lying ‘ Good-bye,’ which I cannot say 1 heard, but .saw by the uiove- 

>nU “ The village children and my sister [were present]. The former I have 
no reason to think saw anything, and my sister only laughed at me. 1 con¬ 
tinued to see her all day. and when indoors my sister would persist in 
strumming on the piauo, although I remonstrated with her,- ‘.How can you 
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py on with that noise when Jessie is dead?’ I received a letter the^ 
turning informing me that she was dead, after which I saw her only at 
intervals that day and part of the next, when the appearances ceased.” 
Mi ss M. had had previously another veridical experience, which she 


describes thus :— 

“ On the night of September 7th, 1864, when sleeping with my mother 
at Southampton I was suddenly wakened and saw my aunt in the right 
hand corner of the room looking as I had seen her in bed but a few hours 
before* Though very ill at the time (consumption), her cheeks were brightly 
flushed, her hair about her shoulders, and she had a very pleasant expression. 
The room was quite dark, but she was distinctly visible to me. I was a child 
of nine years old and in good health. I knew that my aunt was ill, having left 
her but a short time before. My mother was beside me in bed, and before 
I called to her, she had been wakened by what she described as something 
very cold touching her shoulder, but she saw nothing.” 


Miss M. writes later :— 


November 8th, 1889. 


44 My aunt did die the very same night that I saw the vision of her. We 
were living about a quarter of a mile from her. I cannot remember whether 
I was told of her death before, during, or directly after breakfast.” 


Miss M.’s sister writes :— 


November 9//», 1889. 


“ I distinctly remember the circumstances respecting my cousin Jessie. 
All one day my sister was telling me she saw her, and that she knew' she 
was dead, and we had a letter next morning, with the news, so that we 
knew hefoi'e the letter arrived. 

“ I have asked my mother about it, and she remembers my sister telling 
her at the time . 

“ She has also asked me to say, that a hand was placed on her shoulder,, 
jlist about the same time that my aunt died ; she did not see nor feel any¬ 
thing else but the cold hand.’ 


In the remaining case of this group, a detail of the personal appear¬ 
ance of the deceased pei-son, unknown to the percipient, was represented 
in the apparition. It is possible that it may have been seen on the day 
of the death, as stated in the first account, but since 1 lie percipient finally 
came to the conclusion that it was a day or two later, we have counted 
it as a phantasm of a dead person. 


(461. 25.) From Mr. II. F. Dean. 

126, Lofeells-road, Birmingham, April 81891. 

a Jq the year 1877, my wife's fathor was in Canada, and had been for 
IaAn y y eaVtS ; but one evening, passing from one room to another in my own 
h oU8i . f saw him. Fourteen Jays afterwards I received a letter stating that 
lid died the same day that I saw him. 


“H. F. Dean. 
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illector, Mr. G. R. Farncombe, writes from notes taken at a per 
Lterview with Mr. Dean :— 


t§T 

>erh_XLj 


“ The date of Mr. -’s death and of his appearance to his son-in-law 

was June 9th, 1877. He died in Toronto, having been resident in Canada 
some ten years. He had formerly lived in Birmingham, but had never met his 
son-in-law, and had never been in the house—in Warstone-lane, Birmingham 
—where the appearance was seon. Figure appeared in hall in the evening— 
hall dark except for light from open door of sitting-room. Mr. Bean was 
crossing (alone) from one room to the other when figure appeared and ad¬ 
vanced, smiling, apparently as if going to speak to him, then vanished 
. gradually. Mr. Dean says on seeing, the figure he had an intuitive unpres- 
sion that, it was his wife’s' father, with whose appearance he was familiar 
through having often talked it over with his wife. He noticed, however, a 
scar on his face which ho had not heard of. Mr. Dean at once told his wito 
that he had seen a figure which he thought was her father, but re mar e 
that he had a scar on his face (pointing to place) which she had neve i to ‘ 1W J 
of. His wife said it was quite true-was precisely in that position and had 
been caused by a lathe with which her fathor was experimenting. Ho 
figure was seen by Mr. Dean only—in good health and entirely free from 
anxiety. Mr. Dean does not know the precise hour of his father-m-law s 
death-only that it was on the same day on which he saw the appearance. 
Ho was not aware of his father-in-law’s illness. 

[Mr. Dean’s signature is here added, certifying that he had read the 
account and that it was correct.] 


Mr. Farncombe continues:— . 

“ Mr. Dean impresses me as being thoroughly straightforward, and l o an 
intelligence distinctly above his class-that of a somewhat 
man. Unfortunately, ho told no one of his experience at the time except 
Ids wife, whom he will not on any account allow to be spoke to on the 
subjoot, as she is of an exceedingly nervous tempeiamen , am 
himself as unwilling that such painful memories should be revn ed. 

Mr. Dean has had one other hallucinatory experience, an apparition of his 
sister, twenty-two hours after her death, in 187-t. 

Mr. Myers writes ' December 19th, 1891. 

«it -nr -rx , , • i i it , vorv stood witness; & shrowcl, (juiot, 

I saw Mr. Dean last night. Ul is a ' fo i. •., i t n ln 

elderly man, by nature sceptical, and even mow “ continued existence 

apparition w hich lie has seen can bo token t , on the subioct • 

Mrs. Dean was out. He will not allow her to^ ’j 3 iuhjd b y allusion to 

raying that she is of timid disposition, and - is , n f. K -t Mr. Doan’s 

the apparition of her father. I feel no doubt • 

reason for keeping the subject from her. paesagein his 

“ He described bis experience at length He was^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
house inthe dark, when suddenly it became life • • oxcept that ho now 
to me corresponded with that given to t »• 1 . the apparition, 

thinks that his father-in-law had ^ % Bai ucoinbe s high 

This cannot bo made certain now. u j l u t ” 

estimate of Mr. Dili’s good sense tuid sobriety of judgi - 


\\ 
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liese apparitions of the dead when the death is unknown n^aj 
mpared—from an evidential point of view—with cases where an 
apparition occurs during the fatal illness of the person seen, the illness 
being unknown to the percipient. For in both these kinds of cases 
alike there is a coincidence of a hallucination with ail unknown and 
important new phase in the condition of the person represented ; while 
in both alike the probability of the coincidence occurring by chance is 
greater than in death-coincidences, in proportion to the greater length 
of the period over which the new phase extends. 

Besides these cases where the percipient did not know of the 
death, there are a number of cases occurring very soon—but more than 
12 hours—after a known death. These may be ranked with the cases, 
about equally numerous, of apparitions occurring during known illness 
which proved fatal. About one-fifth out of the whole number of phan¬ 
tasms of the dead, whose distance in time from the detith has been 
reported to us, occurred within the week after death ; another third 
occurred within the year after death. 

If now we survey together the various groups of phantasms of the 
living and of the dead which we have been comparing in detail, we see 
that there is a marked accumulation of cases about the time of the 
death. They occur during fatal illness, whether this is known or un¬ 
known to the percipient, in increasing frequency as the death ap¬ 
proaches,—the largest number being reported as happening at or about 
the time of the death itself. Then they continue to occur after the 
death, whether the fact of the death is known or unknown to the 
percipient, becoming rarer as the death recedes into the distance. The 
deatli thus forms a central point about which the hallucinations cluster, 
diminishing in number on each side of it: and this certainly suggests 
that there is no discontinuity at the moment of death,—no sudden 
transition from a state in which communication with the living is 
possible to a state to which it is not. 

And this suggestion is strengthened when we observe how little 
support is given by our statistics for the assumption that either 
anxiety about illness or grief for death has an important effect on the 
whole number of apparitions that occur when the person represented 
i; ill or recently dead. If, for instance, we take the cases of appari¬ 
tions occurring during the fatal illness of the person represented, but 
not within 12 hours of the death, we find that the illness was in 
7 cases out or 18 unknown to the percipient. It is a still more 
striking fact that in 10 out of the 17 cases of apparitions within 12 
hours after the death of the person represented, the fact of the 
death was unknown to the percipient ; in 4 of these 10 cases it was 
not even known that the person was ill, and only in 2 of the 6 cases 
in which the person was known to be ill, but not known to be dead, 
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v^f/ve any serious anxiety about the illness. In view of thes 
. .s; the regular rise and fall in the number on each side of the 
death becomes a still more impressive phenomenon. 



Promises to Appear after Death. 


Another argument—to which perhaps some weight should be allowed 
—for the continuity of the states before, at, and after death may be 
derived from the apparent fulfilment of promises to try to appear or 
communicate after death. We made no special enquiry about such 
promises, and have therefore no reason to think that we have complete 
information either as to the number made or the proportion fulfilled. 
We havo, however, some facts of interest. Promises are mentioned in 
three of the 80 cases of death-coincidences-namely, Nos. 3G2. 21 
(P- 217), 215. 9 (p. 224),—in both of which the apparition is stated to 
have been seen at tho time of death,—and No 379. 24 (p. —•>), uheie 
it was seen half-un-hour after the death. A promise is also mentioned 
in one of the 9 cases of apparitions after death, the death being un¬ 
known to the percipient: viz., No. 442. 15 (p. 371), where the person 
seen had been dead a week; and also in one of the 11 cases of appari¬ 
tions during fatal illness—the approach of death being unknown to the 
percipient ^namely, No. 402. 8 (p. 284), where the apparition occurred 
two days before the death, during extreme weakness, an pro 3a y 

during sleep, of the slowly dying person. 

Now we may probably assume that neither 5 persons in 100 nor 3 
Persons in 80 of all classes, sexes, and ages make promises to appear 
if possible to their friends after death : and if so, we m,i> mtii t ti 
the occurrence of this number of compacts among p> laid tiv te m ik ic 
cases is not due to chance alone. If it is not accidental, t e l’ 1 " l ' llM 
and the apparition must be in some way causally connected. But in 
the cases referred to, it seem improbable that the connection depends 
on the state of tin- perchh lth or nwir a PP roat 1 ■ 

death was in all the 5 eases unknown to the percipients,-they could 

hardly beat the time expectant of the fulfilment of I ho piomis*. 

seem then almost driven to suppose that the efhoacy m 
.1 , . . ,,ii It this be so, we 


' Vtu vuuil allUUol' Ik 

depended on the state of the dead or dying person, 
seem to have in the ease£ of fulfilment of a piouii^ i > - 
grouped as they are about the time of death and **n eit iti j 3lc ‘ ° ' 

a further indication that there is for the dying person, po a P 
tion at death. • o 

There are 5 other eases in the Census of such ; ulorval 

of them visual, 1 auditory, and 1 auchtory am^^ - ^ foUow j . g 
After death varying from a te>* months to 
one of them. 
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>73. 20.) From Miss E. M. T. 

September 14 th> 1891. 

“ I awoke from sleep and saw a brother who had been dead more than 
five years standing at the foot of my bed. He stood still, gazing at me 
earnestly. I cannot remember a voice, but he distinctly conveyed to my 
mind the impression that I was to have no more anxiety and that all would 
be for the best. I said ‘Oh, Arthur!’ and jumped up to go to him, when he 
vanished. This took place [on] a bright, sunny morning about 4.30 a.m. 
in June, 1872. No one was present. I was in perfect health ; but we had 
family trouble at the time. I was 28. My brother in life had said he would 
appear after death if possible.” 


Miss T. adds :— 

“ I have not seen him again ; but, previously, at the time of his death, in 
1807, I had a dream in which I thought I was wandering over a sort of wild 
country and could find him nowhere. I awoke, crying, feeling he was lost. 
The dream made such an impression on me that I made a note of it at the 
time. My brother was in Ceylon. 1 was in England. About five weeks 
afterwards we heard of his death in the early morning of the day I had the 
dream. Just before he died he called my name loudly. 

“ 1 have had other sensations of a spiritual presence at times, but have 
actually s een nothing definite at any other tune.” 


Of course, in cases such as this where the death is known, we have 
no argument from coincidence tending to exclude the purely subjective 
action of the percipient’s mind ; and the fact of the promise may, by 
producing some degree of expectancy, have helped both to cause and 
to shape the phantasm. On the other hand, it will be observed that 
the number of apparitions fulfilling promises after the death is other¬ 
wise known to the percipient is only equal to the number of similar 
fulfilments where there was no such knowledge. 


Information Conveyed by Phantasms of the Dead. 

Leaving the evidence supplied by the distribution of phantasms of 
the dead and by their occurrence when the death was unknown, 
we may consider next those which convey true information to the 
percipient about facts unknown to him. Three of the cases already 
discussed belong to this class ; in two of which (No. 442. 15 and No. 
710. 9, pp. 371 and 373) the information was as to the fact of the 
death, while in the third it related to a scar on the face (No. 461. 25, 
p. 374). I n the following cmv.sc there is a veridical feature of this kind, 
but it is perhaps one that might more easily have been guessed. 

(579. 23) From Mr. Heintze.' 

2, Kuo Pouclikiue, St. Petersburg. 

“OYifcftit a Mosoou, vers Io 15 Avril, 1884. Jo deineurais rue Mokowaya, 
dans les appartemonts cle Skworzof. Rcntr4 cle mon service au tribunal do 
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sement, vers 4 li., je pris mon diner, et m’etant plac6 sur un divfcn, 
r^iils a lire. C’etait vers 5 li., il y avait da soleii et la chambre etaifc 
parfaitement <$clairee. Assis sur le divan, je pouvais voir la porte d’entree. 
Continuant do lire, je jotai par hasard un coup d’ceil vers cette porto er j y 
remarquai un petit rond lumineux, pared a celui que produirait le reflet d’un 
miroir. Mais ilia chambre se trouvait au troisikme (Stage, et dans les fenetres 
de la maison en face on ne voyait personne. Je me levai et j’exaniinai 
attentivement ces fenStres. Ayant repris ma place sur le divan, je regardai 
de nouveau vers la porte. Le rond lumineux devenait de plus en plus grand, 
et lorsque enfin il embrassa toute la porte, quelque chose de sombre com- 
inenga a apparaitre au milieu. Une’figure humaine se forma de plus en plus 
distinctement, se detacha du mur et s’avancja lentement vers moi. Je restai 
sans bouger, comme petrifi^. Dans cette figure je recoUtius mon pfcre, mort en 
Janvier, 1880. Il 4tait on frac, il avait des moustaches fortement grises, 
comme de son vivant, mais outro cela une courto barbe compl&tement 
blanche, que je ne lui connaissais pas. L’apparition s’approcha do la table 
qui 4tait devanfc le divan, en fit le tour, et prit place auprfcs de moi sur le 
divan. Je n*4tais pas en (5tat de pavler, la frayeur m’avait paralyse la langue. 
L’apparition me tendit la main, machinaleinent je lui tendis la mieniie ; sa 
main n’avait pas le froid glacial d’un cadavre, elle <5tait seulement fraiche. 
Il comment a parlor : sa voix dtait source, mais elle ressemblait k la voix de 
mon pere. 

“ Je ne puis citer ici les jmroles, qui se rapportaient uniquemeht a moi 
et etaient d’un caract&re intime. Ayant fini do parlor, il disparut subitement. 

4< JNStais alors en parfaite sant<$, je n’ai jamais soufforfc de hallucinations, 
et je suis si\r qu’en ce moment j’etais complement dveillo, Jrais et dispos. 
Outre cela, je puis avancer dos preuves en favour de la n5alit<£ de cette 

apparition. . . _ r . 

41 Mon pere otait par profession maltre do musique a Moscnu ; AprOs trois 

mois de maladie, il mourut quand jeUis loin de Mobcou, et fut eiiterre on 
mon absence. De retour a Moscou je trouvai ma mere t,u«*c de chagrin ; 
j evitai de parlor avec elle sur ce tristo sujet, de sorte que les details de la 
maladie et des funlraillee de mon pfcre me resterent inconnus. Mais lc *oir 
apres cette apparition, je me rendis chez ma m6re aveo hi ferine resolution 
de la questionner k co sujet: j’appris alors qu’il avait etc enters en habit 
noir (frac), que jusqu’au dernier tedfya il n’avait pas porte de Iwirbe, tnau 
’ ! petite barbe parfaitement blanche lui avail pous$£ y 


que pendant m maladie peti 
et e’est ainsi qu’il fut euterre. 


‘N. Hbintze. 


The collector, Mr. Aksakoff, adds ;i note 

Janvier , 1892. 

44 Traduit et de 1’originol russe public dans lc Hebu» t 1891, No. 27, 

confirm^ a moi par Mr. Heintze vorbalement. La more de Mi. Hointze 
r. encore, rruds impossible d'avoir son temoignago, car elle a toutes cos 
owcs hon our, et ooiuudfrre com mo un pi'cM de »’on occupor. 

41 A. Aksakoff.” 


A phantasm of this degree yf persistency and development is very 
Unusual. Mr, Heintze reports a similarly complicated pLautusm coin- 
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(ft with the death of a friend, which has been counted amongMJ 

O ' 


fath-coincidences. 


A few cases of apparitions of the dead predicting future events 
fall primd facie under the present heading; but in most of them 
the event is such as might have been guessed, as for instance when a 
parent in great anxiety for one child sees an apparition of another 
dead one who makes predictions as to the course of the illness 
(No. 91. 12); or when a second marriage is predicted by the 
apparition of the deceased wife. In one case (No. 535. 1) where the 
deceased wife appears to a friend at about the same time that the 
widower had, unknown to the percipient, become engaged to marry 
again, there is an element of coincidence which gives it some 
-evidential character ; but the experience occurred rather more than 
20 years ago, and is uncorroborated, and, moreover, the coincidence 
is not stated to have been exact. 

The most remarkable case in our collection of a phantasm of the 
dead conveying true information is perhaps the following. The 
phantasm not only gives information, but coincides in time with the 
death to which its apparent words and actions refer. 

(464. 15.) From Miss L. Dodson. 


September 14//i, 1891. 


“On June 5th, 1887, a Sunday evening, 1 between 11 and 12 at 
night, being awake, my name was called three times. I answered twice, 
thinking it was my uncle, ‘Come in, Uncle George, I am awake,’ but the 
third time I recognised tho voice as that of my mother, who had been dead 
16 years. I said, ‘Mamma!’ She then came round a screen near my 
bedside with two children in her arms, and placed them in my arms and put 
the bed-clothes over them and said, ‘Lucy, promise me to take care of them, 
for their mother is just dead.’ I said, ‘Yes, mamma.’ She repeated, 

4 Promise me to take care of them.’ I replied, ‘ Yes, T promise you ; ’ and I 
added ‘ Oh, mamma, stay and speak to me, I am so wretched.’ She replied, 

‘ Not yet, my child,’ then she seemed to go round the screen again, and I 
remained, feeling the children to be still in my arms, and fell asleep. When 
I awoke there was nothing. Tuesday morning, June 7th, I received the 
news of my sister-in-law’s death. She had given birth to a child three weeks 
before, which I did not know till after her death. 

“ I was in bed but not asleep, and the room was lighted by a gas-light 
in the street outside. I was out of health and in anxiety about family 
troubles. My ago was 42. I was quite alone I mentioned the circum¬ 
stance to my uncle the next morning. He thought 1 was sickening for 
brain fever. [I have had other experiences, but] only to the extent of 
having felt a hand laid on my head, and sometimes on my hands, at 


times of great trouble. 


“Lucy Dodson.” 


1 We have ascertained that this date was a Sunday, 
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^collector, Mr. C. H. Cope, writes in answer to our questions :— 

Brussels, October 17th, 1891. 

“ I have received replies from Miss Dodson to your enquiries. 

<4 (1) ‘ Yes [I was] perfectly awake [at the time].’ 

n (2) * Was she in anxiety about her sister-in-law?’ ‘None whatever; 
I did not know a second baby had been bom; in fact, had not the remotest 
idea of my sister-in-law’s illness.’ 

“(3) ‘Did she think at the time that the words about the childrens 
mother having just died referred to her sister-in-law? Had she two children V 
‘ No, I was at a total loss to imagine whose children they were.’ 

“(4) ‘I was living in Albany Street, Regent’s Park, at the time. My 
sister-in-law, as I heard afterwards, was confined at St. Andre (near Bruges), 
and removed to Bruges three days prior to her death. (N.B. She had two 
children including the new-born baby.)’ 

“(5) ‘My late uncle only saw business connexions, and having no rela¬ 
tions or personal frionds in London, save myself, would not have been likely 
to mention the occurrence to any one.’ ” 

Mr. Cope also sent us a copy of the printed announcement of Jhe 
death, which Miss Dodson had received. It was dated, “ Bruges, June 7th, 
1887,” and gave the date of death as June 5tli. Ho quotes from Miss 
Dodson’s letter to him enclosing it, as follows [My friend], Mrs. 
Grange, tells me she saw [my sister-in-law] a couple of hours prior to her 
death, which took place about 9 o’clock on tho evening of June 5th, and i 
was between 11 and 12 o'clock the same night my mother brought me tho 
two little children.” 


<SI- 




M 


Professor Sidgwick writes : November 23rd-, 1892. 

a i have just had an interesting conversation with Miss Dodson and her 

D^n°toW me that she was not thinking of her brother or his 
wife at this time, as her mind was absorbed by certain other matters. But . . 
the brother was an object of special concern to her, as her mother on her 
death bed in 1871. had specialty charged her-and she had promised- to take 
caroof the other children, es,„,cialli this brother, who was then .. years old. 
H 0 had married in April 1*85, and she had not seen him since, though she 
had heard of the birth of his first child, a little girl, in January 1886 ; and 
she had neverseen his wife, nor heard of the birth of the second child. 

“She is as sure as she can bo that sho was awake at the time of the 
exnorienco She knew the time by a clock in the room and also a clock out ¬ 
side. She heard this latter strike 12 afterwards, and the apparition must have 
occurred after 11, because lights were out in front of the public-house. 1 ho 
children seemed to be with lier a long time ; indeed they seemed to be still 
with her when the clock struck 12. The room was usually light enough to 
see things in—f.p., to get a glass of water, &c.—owing to the lamp in t he 
street, but the distinctness with which the vision was seen is not explicable 
l.v the real light. The children were of ages corresponding to those of lior 
sister-in-law's chUdren : they seemed to be a little girl and a baby newly 

born : the sex was not distinguished. She was not at all alarmed. 


V-N 


III 
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fy 1 ' She heard from- Mrs. Grange by letter, and afterwards orally from her 
rotlier, that her sister-in-law died between 8 and 9 the same night. 
u She never had any experience of the kind, or any hallucination 
at all before : but since she has occasionally felt a hand on her head in. 
trouble. 


“ Mrs. Grange told me that she was with the sister-in-law about an hour * 
and a half before her death. She left her about 7 o’clock, without any 
particular alarm about her ; though she was suffering from inflammation after 
childbirth, and Mrs. Grange did not quite like her look ; still her state was 
not considered alarming by those who were attending on her. Then about 
8.30 news came to Mrs. Grange in her own house that something had happened 
at the sister-in-law’s. As it was only in the next street, Mrs. Grange put on 
her bonnet and went round to the house, and found she was dead. She then 
wrote and told Miss Dodson.” 


There are some phantasms of the dead which by their appropriate¬ 
ness suggest that the deceased are taking a continued interest in 
mundane affairs. The case just given is one of these, and is perhaps 
the strongest in the present collection. It is, however, seldom possible 
in such cases to eliminate other possible causes and thus prove the 
agency of the dead. In the case just given, for instance, a telepathic 
impulse from the living brother might conceivably embody itself for 
the percipient in the form of their mother. Where no information is 
given by means of the phantasm, and its appropriateness depends 
solely on the circumstances of the percipient at the time, it is, of 
course, easy to suppose that the whole experience was purely sub¬ 
jective. For instance, in the following experience of the percipient of 
a well-evidenced death-coincidence (see p. 211) his aunt plays the part 
of a guardian angel pointing out to him the way to escape from danger. 
But it is not improbable that the suggestion came solely from his own 
mind, assuming a hallucinatory form owing to his emotional condition, 
as in the cases quoted in Chapter IX., pp. 169—170. 


(425. 12.) From Mr. S. Walker Anderson. 

[The account was given verbally to Professor Sidgwick, who writes from 
notes taken at the time of his interview :—J 

December 19th, 1891. 

“ Mr. Anderson has seen an apparition of one of his aunts, who had died 
many years before, several times in a dream-like and half shadowy way, 
immediately after waking up from a dream. Once only lie saw her more 
completely externalised. This was seven yearn ago next January, when he 
was in danger of liis life crossing a river in Queensland. His horse was 
carried down the stream, unable to swim across : he gave himself up for lust, 
when he saw his aunt standing on a floating tree ; ho felt it to be an indica¬ 
tion that he war to leave the horse, and seize hold of the tree, which he did, 
and was carried safe to the bank.” 
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he case we have next to quote—unless we accept the hypothesis 1 ^ 
vL^hance-coincidence—the evidence for the agency of the dead is 
certainly strong, because any other explanation compatible with the 
veracity of the narrators requires a very complicated and improbable 
hypothesis as regards the sub-conscious action of Senhor Cabral’s mind. 
The case came into our collection merely as a tactile hallucination : 
hut the main interest of it depends on the coincident experience 
Donna Feliciana Fortes. It seems doubtful from the account given 
whether she had a hallucinatory vision, or merely a mental vision, 
but for our present purpose this is unimportant. 

(726. 14.) From Senhor Ulysses J. C. Cabral. 

Rua Escobar 48. Rio de Janeiro, March 12th , 1892. 

[After relating his first meeting in June, 1886, with “ Deolinda, a child 
whom he had found in great poverty and had taken charge of, and her 
death from consumption shortly afterwards, Senhor Cabral continues. ] , ( 

“Some months passed, and my family (which now included my wife’s 
ulhor sister Amelia) went to stay at a plantation belonging to friends. I 
escorted them thither, and returned to attend to my obligations m the city. 

In order not to be alone, I accepted the invitation of my friend, Barboza do 
A lid rad o and went to live with him in S. Chriutovam. One month after¬ 
wards a sister of Barboza’s, who was ill, came into his house. She grew 
daily worse, and after the lapse of a few months had sunk so low that wo 

had to sit up with her at night. ■ r i* , i 

“One night when I had taken my turn at nursing, I felt sleepy, and 

wpnt to lie down. Two sisters, Donnas Anna Tgnez Dias Fortes and 
Felicin.ni. Bias (now deceased), took my place I had made their o- 
ouaintance but a few days before. After stretching myself on the bed 
T was filled with a feeling of unbounded fpy. I was happy, and could not 
imagine what was the cause of my happiness. I had a sensation as if some 
one were holding my head and placing something round it 

“Astonished at my experience, I called to the ladies who were watching 
in the next room, and Donna Feliciana, t hough from the place where she 
was seated she could not sec me, answered me hack, ‘ I see at your bedside 
‘ irit child clothed in white. She places on your head a crown of r-*os. 
Sho says her name is Deolinda, and she conics to thank you for the kindness 
and charity with which you behaved to her.’ I was amazed at such a 
declaration, for that very day was the anniversary of Deolinda ’a dealh, and 
neither T nor any other person in the house hnd recollected this.* Resides. 

I had never spoken oil the subject. 

“ The two ladies were worthy of the highest respect. As for 1 onim Anna 
Fortes, who is still alive, our friendship is now of long sending, and l 
render her all the homage which her virtue and goodness merit. 

“Ulysses Oabh-vl 

“ (Director of the 4 Atheneu Braziloiao’).” 

i Note by the collector, Professor Alexander According to the other Atato- 
mon ts, no other person in the bouno knew anything about Poohwitu A. A 
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following corroborative statements were obtained by Profti 
:ander:— 

Rio de Janeiro, March, 1 6th > 1892. 

“ The part of the above narrative which respects me is exact. I am sure- 
that neither my sister nor I knew of the story of Deolinda before she w.is. 
seen by the side of Senhor Ulysses Cabral on the night mentioned. 

“Anna Ignez Dias Fortes.” 


Rio de Janeiro, March 17 th, 1892. 

“The above narrative coincides with our recollection of what happened 
in our house. 1 We are certain that our friend, Senhor Ulysses Cabral, told 
us the story of Deolinda only after the latter had been seen by Donna. 
Feliciana Fortes. 

“Manuel Jm. Barboza de Andrade. 
“Emilia Barboza de Andrade.” 

Professor Alexander writes:— 

Rio de Janeiro, March 17th , 1892. 

“In reply to further questions, Senhor Ulysses Cabral said the sensa¬ 
tion on the head was that of a slight but distinct compression. He supposed 
at first that a towel had in some way wound itself round his head. He did 
not speak of this sensation to the ladies in the next room. The ecstatic 
feeling would not allow him to sleep when lie lay down. It was on the 
night of the anniversary of the child’s death, about 12 o’clock, that this 
occurred. Senhor Cabral believed that he had not spoken of Deolinda 
to the people of the house, and this is confirmed, if there are no lapses 
of memory, by the statements of the other persons concerned. He thought 
that the lustre of his deed of charity would be somewhat tarnished if told 
even to friends. Though at my request he has made the whole incident 
public, he does so, 1 am well assured, with the intention of helping us in 
a quest which he holds to be all-important. Both he and Donna Anna 
Fortes affirm that they came together in that house for the first time on 
that night, although they had met once or twice before at Spiritist sittings. 
The lady says t hey were conversing about Spiritism at the time of Senhor 
Cabral’s experience. 

“Donna Feliciana Fortes, now dead, was a remarkable sensitive, 
according to the accounts I have received of her by surviving friends. 

“The witnesse.- to the above case are all Spiritists; but they are people 
in whose veracity 1 can trust implicitly. 

“ Alfred Alexander.” 


If we are to exclude Deolinda’s agency here, we must suppose that 
Senlior Cabral was subconsciously aware that it was the anniversary 
of her death, and that this subconscious recollection produced by 
association the feeling of happiness and the tactile hallucination, with¬ 
out even then influencing his conscious memory; and, further, that the 
other witnesses were affected by telepathic influence from his uncon- 


1 “They were Bleeping at the time, and only heard of it the next day.—A. A. 
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^ Jiemory. This is certainly a highly straia^ l hypothesis ; ancl 
more well-evidenced cases of this sort would go far to establish 
the agency of the dead. 


§L 


In the following case, the interest lies in the simultaneous appear¬ 
ance to two percipients who were not together,—a coincidence which 
it is difficult to regard as fortuitous, however it may be explained. 


From Barou B. von Drioscn. 


(402. 19.) 

The account was writton in November, 1893, and has been translated 
from the Russian by the collector, Mr. M. Petrovo Solovovo. 

“ [Baron von Driesen begins by saying that he has never believed and docs 
not believe in the supernatural, and that he is more inclined to attribute the 
apparition ho saw to his ‘excited fancy ’ than to anything else. After these 
preliminary remarks ho proceeds as follows :—] 

“ I must tell you that my father-in-law, M N. .1. Ponomareff, 
died in the country. This did not happen at once, but after a long anil 
painful illness, whose sharp phases had obliged my wife and myself to join 
him long before his death. I had not been on good terms with M. 
Ponomareff Different circumstances which are out of place in this narrative 
had estranged us from each other, and those relations did not change until 
his death. ' He died very quietly, after having given his blessing to all his 
family, including myself. A liturgy for the rest of his soul was to be cele¬ 
brated on the ninth day. I remember very well how I went to bed between 
one and two o’clock on the eve of that day and how I read the Gospel before 
falling asleep. My wife was sleeping in the same room.- It was perfectly 
<iuiet° I had just put out the candle when footsteps wore hoard in the 
adjacent room—a sound of slippers shuffling. I might say—which ceased 
before the door of our bedroom. I called out, ‘ Who is there 1 ’ No answer. 
I struck' one match, then another, and when after the stifling smell of the 
sulphur the lire had lighted up the roohl, I saw M. Ponomareff standing 
before the closed door, lies, it was he, in his blue dressing-gown, lined with 
squirrel furs arid only half-buttonod, so that I could see his white waistcoat 
his black trousers. It was ho undoubtedly. 1 ' ot frightened. 

thati as a rule, one is not friglitenW when seeing a ghost, as ghosts 

possess the quality of paralysing fear. 

1 * ‘ 4 Wh.it do you want ? I asked my fathor-m-law. M. Ponomareff 

m-ule two steps forward, stopped before my bed, and said, ‘Basil Feodoroviu.li, 
I i,ave acted wrongly towards you. Forgive me ' Without this 1 do not feel 
at. rest, there.’ He was pointing to the coiling with his left hand whilst, 
holding out his right to me. I seized this hand, which was long uml cold, 
shook it and answered, 1 Nicholas Ivanovitch, God is my witness that I 

have never had anything against you.’ 

[The ghost of] my father-in-law bowed [or bent down], mot* d away and 
went through the opposite door into the billiard-room, where ho disappeared. 
I luoked after him for a moment, crossed my self, put out the candle, and 
fell asleep with the sense of joy which a man who has done lus duty must 
feel. The morning came. My wifeM 'brothers, hr well as our neighbours 
and the peasants, assembled, and the liturgy wn* celebrated bjr our con- 
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r, the Rev. Father Basil. But when all was over, the same Father 
il led me aside and said to me mysteriously, ‘ Basil Feodorovitch, I have 
got something to say to you in private.’ My wife having come near us at 
tills moment, the clergyman repeated his wish. I answered, * Father Basil, 
I have no secrets from my wife ; please tell us what you wished to tell me 
alone. ’ 


“Then Father Basil, who is living till now in the Koi parish of the 
district of Kashin [Gov. of Tver], said to me in a rather solemn voice, ‘ This 
night at three o’clock Nicholas Ivanovitch [Ponomareff] appeared to me and 
begged of me to reconcile him to you.’ 

“(Signed) Baron Basil Drlesen.” 

Mr. Solovovo adds :— 


“The Baroness von Driesen is now dead, so that her evidence cannot be 
obtained. . . . 

“ I also saw Baron Basil von Driesen himself, and spoke with him 
about M. PonomnrefF’s ghost. He stated to me that if he were going to 
die to-morrow he should still be ready to swear to the fact of his having 
seen the apparition, or something to this effect. I asked him to obtain for 
me the clergyman’s account, to whom I had already written before seeing 
Baron von Driesen (though not knowing him), but without receiving an 
answer—which is but natural, after all. Baron von Driesen kindly promised 
to procure for me the account in question, as it was then his intention to 
visit different estates in Central Russia, including the one that had belonged 
to M. Ponomareff. 

“ Baron Nicholas von Driesen—Baron Basil’s son—called on me a few 
days ago. He stated, with regard to the case in question, that it was 
necessary to see the clergyman in order to induce him to write an account 
of what had happened to him.” 

Baron N. von Driesen afterwards sent a note to Mr. Solovovo, stating 
that his grandfather [M. Ponomareff] died on November 21st, 1860; and 
the testimony of the priest was obtained later. Mr. Solovovo, who had 
already ascertained independently that the Rev. Basil Bajenoff had been 
a priest at Koi in the year 1861, and was there still, writes :— 

“ The following is the translation of the Rev. B;usil Bajenoff’s statement:— 

1 Koi, July 23rd [A xujnst 4 th], 1891. 

“ ‘ To the account I heard from Baron B. F. Driesen in the presence of 
bis wife’s brothers, MM. N. N., A. N., and I. N. Ponomareff, as to how 
M. Nicholas T. Ponomareff appearod to him in the-' night of November 
29-30th, 1860, having died nine days before, and begged of the Ba r on to 
be reconciled to him, I may add that to me also did he appear at the same 
time and witli the same request, which fact, before hearing the Baron's 
narrative, I communicated to all those present at the Liturgy for the rest 
of the soul of the late M. N. I. Ponomareff. 

“ ‘ (Signed) Basil Bajenoff, 

“ 4 Priest of Trinity Church, at Koi, District of Kashin, 
Government of Tver.’ ” 

Baron von Driesen had previously, in 1855, had another apparently 
veridical experience. At the hour of the death of a brother-in-law, who 
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ng in another place, and whom he believed to bo in good health, he 
a voice saying ; “ Pray ; your brother-in-law is dead.’ 


■§1 , 


We may conclude our examination of phantasms of the dead with 
another Russian case, apparently carefully observed, and presenting 
several points of interest, among which is a incident somewhat resemb¬ 
ling the one just discussed. f 


(422. 22.) From Mr. E. Mamtchitch. 

St. Petersburg, April 2Wi f 1891. 

“ Comine il s’agira des apparitions de Palladia, je dois dire auparavant 
ijuolques mots sursa personne. Elle <$tait la ii 11c d un riche propriijtairo russc, 
mort un mois avant sa naissance. Sa m&re, dans son d4s£spoir, voua son 
enfant futur au couvent. De Ik son nom, usite parmi les religieuses. Deux 
ans aprfes, sa m&re mourut, et l’orpheline, jusqu’ a l’age de 14 ans, fut elevde 
dans un couvent de Moscou par sa tante, qui en etait la supdrieure. 

“Eli 1870, dtiint encore ctudiant k Tuniversite de Moscou, je lis la 
connaissance du frfcre de Palladia, etudiant comrae moi, et il fut souvent 
question entre nous de renege k la socidt^ la nonne malgre soi; mais ce 
plan no fut rdalisd qu’en 1872. .Petals venu en dtd a Moscou, pour voir 
1’exposition, et j’y renoontrai par liasard le frdre de Palladia, J appris qu il 
dUit en train de l’envoyer en Crimde pour cause de saute, et je lo secondai 
de moil niieux. C’est alow que je vis Palladia pour la premiere fois; 
elle avait 14 ans ; quoique haute de taille, elle dtait fort chetive et deja 
poitrinaire. A la prifcre de son frere, j’accompagnai Palladia et sa samr, 

Mine. P. S., en Crimde, ou elles restdrent pour passer l’liiver, et mot, deux 
semaines aprds, je revins k Kieff. 

“En dte 1873 je renoontrai par liasard Palladia et sa sceur a Odessa, ou, 
eUes dtwent venues pour consulter les mddecins, quoique Palladia avait 
l’air de so porter assez bien. Le 27 &out, pendant que je faisais la lec¬ 
ture aux deux dames, Palladia mourut subiteinent d’un anevnsme, k l%o \ \ j 

<U ^Deux ans aprds la mort de Palladia, en 1875, me trouvant k Kiel), il 
m’arriva, par une soiree du mois de DJifembre, d’asslster pour La premiere 
fois k une seance spiritique; j’entendis des coups dans la table; cela no 
m’etonna uullement, car j’etait sAr que cetait une plaisanterie. Do retour 
cliez moi, je voulus voir si les mSmes coups se produiraient chez moi; jo 
nie m i 8 dans la mdme pose, les mains sur la table. Bientdt des coups 
se fireni entendre. Imitattt le proctkle dont j’avais tfte lo ternohi, jo c**m- 
men^ai h reciter l’alphabet; le nom de Palladia me fut iqdiqub. Je fua 
4toun4, presque etfray<$; ne pouvant me tranquilliser, je me mis do nouveau 
ii la table, et je demandai k Palladia, qu’avait-eile h me dire / La reponse flit: 

< Replacer Vanye, il tombe.’ Je ne compris pas de suite de quo.’ il s agisgait. 

Le fait esfc qu’elle est entente a KieiT, et j’avals entendu dire qu on voulait 
niettre un monument sur sa tombe, mais je n’y avais jamais etc, et je ne 
gavais pas de quel genre etait le monument. A pres cette reponse, jo no lno 
couchai plus, et d&8 que le jour parut je me rendis hu cimetiere. Non sans 
poine, avec l’aide du gardion, je decouvris eufiu la h‘iube enfbuie sous la 

2 c 3 
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&.g&. Je m’arrdtai stupdfid: la statue en marbre do l’angc avec une 
fit tout k fait de cotd. 

“Depuis ce moment, il me fut prouvd a l’dvidence qu’il y a un autre 
monde avec lequel, je ne sais comment, nous pouvons entrer en rapport, et 
dont les habitants peuvent nous donner de telles preuves de leur existence 
qu'elles ddsarment le scepticisme le plus tenace. 

“ En Octobre, 1876, je me trouvais a Kieff, et j’dtais en train de m’installer 
dans un nouveau logement (rue Prordsnaya) avec mon camarado de service 
au Minist&re de la Justice, M. Potolof. On venait de m’apporter un 
pianino. II fut placd dans la salle, et. je me mis a jouer; il otalt a peu 
pres 8 h. du soil*; la salle oil je jouais dtait dclairde par une lampe pendue 
au mur. A cotd se trouvait mon cabinet de travail, dclaird aussi pai une 
lampe. Je me rappelle tres bien quo j’dtais de fort bonne humeur. IMon 
camarade, M. Potolof, dtait occupy a sa table, ii l’autre bout du logis. Toutes 
les portes dtaient ouvertes, et de sa place il pouvait voir tres bien le cabinet 
et la salle oil je jouais. 1 Jetant un regard vers la porte de mon cabinet de 
travail, je vis tout k coup Palladia. Elle se tenait au milieu de la porte, un 
pou de cotd, avec le visage toumd vers moi. Elle me regardait tran- 
quillement. Elle avait la meme robe fonede qu’elle portait lorsqu’elle 
i no unit en ma presence. Sa main droite pendait librement. Je voyais 
distinctement sos dpaules et sa taille, maia ne me rappelle pas du bas do 
son habit, et avais-je vu les pieds ? -peut-dtre, parce que tout le temps 
je lui regardais dans les yeux. En la voyant, j’avais tout a fait oublid qtoo 
je voyais devant moi non une personne vivante, mais morte, tellement 
je la voyais distinctement; elle dtait dclairde de deux cbtds; et d autant 
plus j’ai la vue tr&s bonne. Ma premiere sensation fut un frisson dans 
le dos. Je fus comme pdtrifid et ma respiration fut suspendue; mais ce 
n’dtait pas un efifet causd par la frayeur ou ^excitation,—c dtait quelque chose 
d’autre. Je puis comparer cela k la sensation que j dprouve quand jo 
lvg.irdo en bas d’uno grande hauteur; jo sens alors une terrible anxidtd 
et on m^me temps je ne puis me retenir de regarder, quelque chose m’attire 
invinciblement. Oombien de temps Palladia resta devant moi, je ne saurais 
le dire, mais je mo rappelle qu’elle fit un mouvement k droite et disparut 
dome re la porte du cabinet du travail. Je me prdcipitai vers olio, mais 
dums la porte je m’amitai, car alors seulement jo me rappelai qu’elle dtait 
d^ja morte, et je craignai d’entrer, dtant sfir de la revoir. Daws ce moment 
mon camarade vint k moi et me demands qu’est-ce que j’avais? Je lui 
dis ce qui venait de se passer; alors nous entr&mes au cabinet, oil nousne 
trouvames personne. Mon camarade, ayant entendu la brusque interruption 
de mon jeu, avait 1 evd la tete et, tout que je me rappelle, disait avoir 
vu aussi quelqu’un passer dovant la porte de mon cabinet; mais, voyant 
mon excitation, ii mo dit, pour me tranquilliser, que. probablement c’dtait 
Nikita, mon domestique, qui dtait venu arranger la lampe. Nous all&mes 
immediate went dans sa chambre, il n’y dtait pas; il dtait en bas, dans la 
cuisine, oh il prdparait lo samovar. Voila comment jo vis Palladia pour 
In premiere fois, trois ans opies sa mort. 

1 A plan enclos'd shows i suite of four rooms, M. Potolof h study, tin; ante¬ 
room, the drawing-room, and M. Mamtehitch’s study, all opening into one another* 
the three doors between them being intone straight line. 
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ires la premiere apparition de Palladia, on Octobre, 1876, et jusqufc 
-present, je la vois souvent. II arrive que je la vois trois fois par semaine, 
ou deux fois le m&me jour, ou bien un mois se passe sans la voir. Ha 
resume*, voila lea traits principaux de ces apparitions. 

c«n ) Palladia apparait toujours d’une fagon inattendue, me prenant 
coinme par surprise, juste au moment quand j’y penso le moms. 

“(2.) Quand je veux la voir moi-m&me, j’ai beau y penser ou le vouloir-- 

ello n’apparait pas. . _ , 

“(3) A do rares exceptions, son apparition n a aucun rapport avee le 
courant de ma vie, comme prdsage ou avertissement de quelqu dv&iement 

insolito. ^ j 

“ (4.) Jamals je ne la vois ensonge. 

“ (5 ) Je la vois element quand je suis seul, ou en grande compagme. 
“(« ) Elio m’apparait toujoursavec la m&me expression aenina- dos yeux; 
quelqu as fois avee un faible sourire. Elle ne m’a jamais parld, a 1 exception 
do deux fois, que je vais raconter plus loin. 

••(7.) .Jo la vois toujours dans la robe fonc<5e qu’ello porta, tlorsqu ole 
monrut sous mes yeux. Je vois distineteraont son visage, sa tfite, 1 
C2 “to bn.., mis j. ... voi, p. «. pi«fc « H-* f — 1“ 10 

“T ‘":**** ■* ^,.,. 10 , 

, \ °Tj 1 io ion-ilis ie m’dcrie faibleinent, et m» respiration 

qui par hasard m’ont observd pendant 

ce '" U ^; itjon d e Palladia se prolongs une, «leux, trois minutes, puis 

J - 

7 » 5 “ tiWi Sft; SS-S5- 

**?'“it ei uZ S* *£i£™ teavad, car a *h. jo devais me 
sur la table- J coup , en ^ de moi> assise sur un fauteml, je 

vts'Sladla ; elleavait le coude du bm^oit sur la table et la t4to appuyee 
1 Mutant reuiis de moil saisissement, Je regards! la lnontiv et jo 

r . VS ? 3 *, * 

1 . la table. See yeux me regardaient avee joie et mfcemtf; 

>» -tr 

nnisent r lui domandai-je. Son visage reals impassible 
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-vous a 
118 lovrcs, taut 

rn ie mo^uT^’rent in,mobiles, mais j'ontendis distmetement •» 
<jU o jc mo rappo ‘Quietude *Je comprenda, lui itfpn.idw-je, ot 

voix prononcer le mot, ^ujccuuu 1 ^ i.mificjifaion .m‘..llfl 

Kveraent en ce moment, jo com promos tout* la si^itication qutllo 
effectiveraem, .. , nr Ativ silr uue je no ivvai pus 

nl ; aA dans ee mot. Encore uno fois, pom ecu “ i «' 1 » 

3 . rdai de nouveau la montro et je suivis lea »ouvo,m-..U do 1 a.guiUe a 

3 V' 1 v.Lis cla.ren.ent comme elle se mouvan. Ayant rapporto men 
soconde : je vojau. uaum , ait do lt it a eltaeor et dis¬ 
regard sur Palladia, je reman,ua. quelle ,, 

paraltre. Si je m’etnis avis4 do notor i 
mot 


‘Quietude,* ma meinoire aumit 


imm^dint 
rotonu tout c* 


iju’ 


i signification du 

avail do nouveau 
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jM^trange. Mais a peine avais-je quitt<$ la table pour monter en h.aut, 
fiez mon camarade Apouktine, avec lequel nous devions aller ensemble, que 
je ne pus lui dire autre chose que ce que je viens d’dcrire. 

“(2.) En 1885, je demeurais chez mes parents, a une campagne du gou- 
vemement de Poltava. Une dame de notre connaissance dtait venue passer 
chez nous quelques jours avec ses deux demoiselles. Quelque temps apres leur 
arrivde, m’dtarit rdveilld a l’aube du jour, je vis Palladia (je dormais dans 
une aile sdparde oil j’dtais tout seul). Eile se tenait devant inoi, k cinq pas 
a peu pres, et me regardait avec un sourire joyeux. S’etant approchee de 
moi, elle me dit deux mots : ‘J’ai dtd, j’ai vu,’ et tout en souriant disparut. 
Que voulaient dire ces mots, je ne pus le comprendre. Dans ma chambre 
dormait avec moi mon setter. Dds que j’apergus Palladia, le chien lidrissa 
le poil et avec glapissement sauta sur mon lit; se pressant vers moi, il 
regardait dans la direction oil je voyais Palladia. Le chien n’aboyait pas, 
tandis que, ordinairement, il ne laissait personne entrer dans la chambre 
sans aboyer et grogner. Et toutes les fois, quand mon chien voyait Pal¬ 
ladia, il se pressait auprds de moi, comme cherchant un refuge. Quand 
Palladia disparut et je vine dans la inaison, je ne dis rien a personne de 
cctte incident. Le soir du meme jour, la fille ainde de la dame qui se trouvait 
chez nous me raconta qu’une chose dtrange lui dtait arrivde ce matin : 

4 M’dtant rdveillde de grand matin,’ me dit-elle, ‘j’ai senti comme si 
quelqu’un se tenait au chevet de mon lit, et j'entendis distinctement uiie 
voix me disant: “ Ne me crains pas, je suis bonne et aimante.” Je tournar 
la tdte, mais je ne vis rien ; ma mere et ma scour dormaient tranquillement; 
cela m’a fort dtonnde, car jamais rien de pareil ne m'est arrivd.’ Sur quoi je 
rdpondis que bien des choses inexplicables nous arrivent; main je ne lui dit 
rien de ce que j’avais vu le matin. Seulement un an plus turd, quand 
j’dtais ddjh, son fiancd, je lui tis part de Tapparition et des paroles de Pal¬ 
ladia le mdme jour. N’dtait-co pas elle qui dtait venue la voir aussi ? Je 
dois ajouter que j’avais vu alors cette demoiselle pour la premiere fois et 
que je ne pens us pas du tout que j’allals l’dpouser. 

“(3.) En Octobre, 1890, je me trouvais avec ma femme et mon tils, age do 
deux ans, chez mes anciens amis, les Strijewaky, a leur campagne du 
gouvemement de Woroneje. Un jour, vers les 7h. du soir, rentrant de la 
chasse, je passai dans 1’aile que nous habitions pour changer de toilette ; 
j’dtais assis chins une chambre dclairde par une grande lampe. La port*, 
s’ouvrit et mon tils Oldg accourut; il se tenait aupres de mon fauteuil, 
quand Palladia apparut tout a coup devant moi. Jetant sur lui un coup- 
d’ceil, je remarquai qu’il ne ddtachait pas les yeux do Palladia ; se tournant 
vers moi et montranb Palladia du doigt, il pronomja : 4 La fcante.’ Je le 
pris sur les genoax et jetai un regard sur Palladia, mais elle n’dtait plus. 
Le visage d’Oldg dtait tout a fait tranquil et joyeux ; il commenqait seule- 
ment a parler, ce qui explique la denomination qu il donna k Palladia. 

“ Euoton Mamtchitch/’ 

Mi’s. Mamtchitch writes :— 

5 Mai , 1891. 

44 Je mo rappolle tros bien que le 10 Juillet, 1885, iorsque nous dtipns 
en visit* chez les parents de M. E. Mamtcliitch, je rn’etais rdveillde a l’aube 
du jour, car il avait dtd convenu outre moi et ma soeur que nous irions faire 
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bmcnade matinale. M’dtant soulevde sur le lit, je vis que maman eti 
fbe ur (lorniaient, et en ce moment je sentis comrae si quelqu’un se tenait k 
mon chevet. Mutant tournde k denii — car je craignais de bien regarder — je no 
vis personne ; m’etant recouchee, j’entendis immddiatement, derriere et an 
dessus de ma tdte, une voix de femme me disant doucement, mais distincte- 
ment: 4 Ne mo crains pas, je suis bonne et aimante,’ et encore toute une 
plirase que j’oubliai a l’instant m&iue. Immddiatement apres je m? habillai 
et j’allai me promener. C’est dtrange quo ces paroles ne m’effrayfcrent -pas 
du tout. De retour, je n’en dis rien ni i\ ma mdre, ni a ma scour, car elles 
n’aimaient pas de telles choses et n’y* croyaient pas ; mais le soir du memo 
jour, comma la conversation Jfcpuma sur le spiritisme, je racontai a M. M. ce 
qui venait de m’arriver le matin ; il ne me rdpondit rien.de particulier. 

“ Je n’ai jamais eu aucune hallucination, ni avant, ni apr&s cet incident, k 
1’exception d’un cas tout rdcent, quand je mo suis vue moi-meme, de quoi jo 
p&rlerai une autre fois. 

“Sophie Mamtuhitch.” 

Mr. Potolof writes tc-tlie collector, Mr. Aksakoff:— 

Rue Schpalornaya, 26. S. Pdtersbourg, le 10 Mai , 1891. 


“ Monsieur, —En rdpouse k votre lettre du 8 Mai et les questions quo 
vous me posez relativoment a Tincident avec M, E. Mamtcliitch, lorsquo 
dans les anndes 1876-1877 nous habitions ensemble Kieff, rue Proresnaya, 
rnaison Barsky, je puis vous conununiquer ce qui suit. Effectivement, je 
fus alors tdmoin corame M. M., pendant qu’il jouait un soir du piano 
quelque air mdlancolique, s’interrompit brusqucment (coniine si apres avoir 
forteraent attaqud le clavier, ses mains s’dtaient subitement affnissdes), et 
lorsque jo vins lui demander ce qui lui dtait arrivd, il me rdpondit qu’il 
venait de voir apparaitro le fantdme de Palladia, se tenant derriere la 
draperie de la porte de la chambre contigue k cello oh se trouv&it le piano. 
Je dois ajouter que notre appartement commun formait une enfilade do trois# 
chambrOS, sans compter celle do l'entree, qui oocupait le milieu; je travaillais 
dans ma chambre, qui dfcait a droite de celle de I'entrde, et je pouvais voir 
toute l'enfilade bien dclairde. Ce qui me regarde personnellument, jo ne vis 
on ce moment aucune figure humaine passer par les chambres dc M. M , 
mais ie ne nie pas que pour le tranquilliser j’essayai d’oxpli(juer cet in¬ 
cident par l’entrde de notre domestique Nikita; il se peut aussi (pie, no 
Tayant pas trouvd dans nos appartements, nous allAmes le chercher on 
bas, dans la cuisine. Voila tout ce (pie je puis vous dire relativoment k 
cet incident. 

44 \\. Potolof. 


Note by the collector 


S. Petersbourg, Le 16/28 Ma 1891. 


“Traduit des nianuscrits russes de M. et Madame Mamtchitoh, et de 
M. Potolof. La premiere pnrbie du manuscrit do M. Mamtclp&sh, jusqu’h la 
promihre apparition de Palladia, est abrdgee. 

“J’avais rencontre M. Mamtcliitch plusicurs fois, umis je n avais aucune 
idee de ces apparitions constants de Palladia. M. Mamtchitoh a vu aussi 
d’uutres figures que celle de Palladia, mais je n ai pas eu le temps den 
faire un memorandum circon^ftntiel, 

44 A. Arsakoj I-.” 
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V/rhe evidence for post mortem agency in this case depends nJhrff 
ti the communication received through raps at the stance, before any 
apparition was seen at all, and the explanation of this belongs to a 
branch of psychical research with which we are not concerned in the 
present report. The simultaneous hallucinations, however, of Mr. 
Mamtchitch and his future wife in different parts of the house also 
suggest an agency external to both of them, just as the joint ex¬ 
periences of Baron von Driesen and the priest do, and for the same 
reason, though it is possible to explain the circumstance telepathically. 
The occasionally collective character of Mr. Mamtchitch^ hallucina¬ 
tions we have already noticed in Chapter XV. One somewhat peculiar 
feature of his experiences will have been observed, namely, that the 
apparitions seem always to have been accompanied by a slightly 
abnormal physical condition, noticeable by the percipient and his 
friends. This is unusual among the hallucinations reported to us, 
and must, in so far as there is any reason to think that the physical 
state may be a cause of the hallucination and not its consequence, 
be held to support the view that the apparition is purely subjective. 

Summing up the results of this chapter, we have found that the 
distribution of recognised apparitions before, at, and after the death 
of the person seen affords some argument for the continuity of psychical 
life and the possibility of communication from the dead. We have 
found further that the Census affords some remarkable cases which 
primd facie are not purely subjective, and which suggest the action 
of the dead. The amount of evidence, however, does not appear to us 
in itself sufficient to constitute anything like a conclusive case for post 
mortem agency. 


Conclusion. 

With the discussion of Phantasms of the Dead we may regard our 
task as terminated. For the extent to which we have taxed the 
patience of our readers we must plead as an excuse our wish not only 
to inform them of the views to which we have been led by the 
examination of our voluminous returns, but also to lay before them, 
adequately if not completely, the evidence on which those views luive 
been founded. Before concluding, it may be convenient that - we 
should retrace briefly the plan and course of our protracted discussion. 
Wo began by explaining the point of view and method of our enquiry, 
*nd estimating as impartially as we could the effects of possible 
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of error in its tabulated results. Then, in what we may caT 
^second part of the Report—Chapters IV.. to XI. inclusive—-wo 
have examined the light thrown by our returns on the main 
characteristics of spontaneous sensory hallucinations, and on the 
mental and physical conditions favourable to their occurrence. 

The remainder of our Report has been occupied with those among 
the hallucinations reported to us whose characteristics may be thought 
to suggest an origin not purely subjective ; and especially those which 
afford evidence for telepathy. Among these the most important class 
is dealt with in Chapters XII. and XIII.,—namely, apparitions which 
coincide in time with the death of the person seep.. These are the 
most important, because they are the most numerous, and because they 
afford the means of estimating precisely the improbability of explana¬ 
tion by chance. We have shown that—after making the most ample 
allowance for all ascertainable sources of error—the number of these 
experiences remains far greater than the hypothesis of chance- 
coincidence will account for; thus confirming the conclusions already 
arrived at by Mr. Gurney in Phantasms of the Living (Chapter XIIT.). 

In Chapter XII. we haV'e given a selection of the cases on which 
our calculation is based, in order to enable the reader to judge of 
their evidential quality. At the same time, we have been careful to 
explain that this quality is very various, as inevitably follows from the 
method of collection; since the answers to a comprehensive statistical 
enquiry into these experiences naturally includes, along with coinci¬ 
dences carefully observed, a number of cases of real or alleged 
coincidence in which the observation has been less careful and the 
report accordingly less conclusive. 

In Chapter XIV. we have presented the further evidence for 
telepathy afforded by cases in which the improbability of chance 
coincidence does not admit of the same exact calculation as that 
discussed in Chapter XII.; although their cumulative force, in any 
fair estimate of the whole evidence, must be regarded as considerable. 

In Chapter XV. we have discussed a class of experiences difficult 
to explain but of great theoretical interest—collective hallucinations. 
We do not present these as adding material support to the evidence 
for telepathy ; but we think that, if telepathy Ik? admitted os a vara 


causa, it affords in many cases the most probable explanation of them. 

Then, in Chapter XVI., we have entered on -till more? dubious 
ground. After briefly dealing with the comparatively slight amount 
of evidence for premonitory hallucinations which our Census affords, we 
passed to consider the more numerous eases of so-called “ hauntings/’ 
We have endeavoured to estimate impartially, and illust rate-by the 
mosi noteworthy cases in the Gensys^ the evidence tending to connect 
the seeing of apparitions with certain localities ; but wo have not 
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any strong reasons for attributing phenomena of this kin 
le agency of the dead. 

Stronger arguments, however, for accepting the possibility of 
communication from the dead to the living may be drawn from other 
cases included in our returns; accordingly, in the final Chapter 
(XVlf.) we have given careful consideration to these arguments, 
although we do not regard them as in themselves conclusive. We have 
endeavoured to estimate the kind and degree of support that the 
hypothesis of such communication appears to us to obtain from our 
statistics a*s to the grouping of hallucinations about the crisis of death : 
and we have further laid before the reader the isolated cases which 


suggest the conveyance of information from the dead. 

In conclusion, we hope that our report will aflord information of 
some value on several questions relating to the casual hallucinations 
of sane and healthy persons. But undoubtedly the most important 
part of our work lies in the corroboration (in Chapters XII. and XIIT.) y 
on a much wider basis, of the Conclusion already drawn by Mr. Gurney 
from liis Census in 1885. Between deaths and apparitions of the dying 
person a connexion exists which is not due to chance alone . This we 
hold as a proved fact. The discussion of its full implications capnot 
be attempted in this paper ;—nor perhaps, exhausted in this age. 


Henry Sidgwick. 

Alice Johnson. 

Frederic W. H. Myers. 1 
Frank Podmore. 

Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick. 


The lamented death of the remaining member of the Committee- ■ 

Dr. x\. T. Myers— deprived us of his help in the composition of the 
report: but he had been present at all the early meetings of the 
Committee, and had been able to consider in particular the evidence 
furnished by the Census as to the possible influence of ill-health in 
causing hallucinations, and to give advice with regard to the treatment ' 
of this subject in the Report. 


See A projH'sed scheme of Apparitions, by Mr. Myers, Appendix O' p. 413. 
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complementary colours. Gorham’s experiments show that effects which 
appear to be produced on the retina may be purely cerebral. Tin’s is con¬ 
firmed by “ Miss X.’s” crystal-visions, where one picture was followed by 
another, of a complementary colour but different form ; or a mere desire for 
change was followed by tho appearance of the complementary colour. 
The physiological action involved in most hallucinations is probably 
exclusively cerebral. ..134—14& 


Chapter VIII.— Age, Sex, Heredity , Nationality , and Health. Bccmrcnt 
Hallucinations. Hallucinations may occur at any age ; seem to be relatively 
most frequent between 20 and 30. Hallucinations of grotesque or fanciful 
objects nire with adults, not unfrequent with children. Examples of wises 
experienced by children. W omen experience more hallucinations than men, 
or at all events remember them better. The disproportion is less in the 
veridical cases. Oalton's results as to variations of visualising power in 
different sexes and ages. Evidence that hallucinations tend to run in families, 
and then sometimes tend to take similar fornix; examples. Foreign informants 
report larger proportion of hallucinations than English, alsu larger propor¬ 
tion of bisensory cases. Reports as to health of percipients at time of their 
experiences. A certain degree of ill-health reported in rather over 7 per 
c en t. of the cases included in tho Tabks. Examples of hallucinations 
occurring during ill-health. Number of persons who have had more than 
one hallucination. Recurring hallucinations, in which the same form is 
repeated several times. ... • • • 149 - lbo 

Chapter TX .—Mental and Nervous Conditions in connection with HaUu - 
dilutions. Hallucinations sometimes occur during a state of nervous 
overstrain; examples. Effect of emotion. Anxiety, grief, or trouble 
reported in nearly I t . < f the oases : but not easy i<> separate from 

other possible causes. Some instances given of hallucinations occurring 
during emotional conditions with which they are obviously connected. 
Repose and abstraction favour hallucinations ; a large proportion occur in 
bed, and many soon after waking,—sometimes apparently caused by pre¬ 
ceding dream impressions ; examples. Hallucinations occur inure in solitude 
than in company. J .ttftt—173 
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^VChIpter X .—Expectancy and Suggestion. Example of apparit 
person whose arrival was expected. Case*s where the expectation has been 
aroused through stances. Suggestions by word or gesture from the other 
persons present ; examples. Effect of noises in producing hallucinations ; 
examples of probable and possible cases. In some cases where apparitions 
are preceded by sounds supposed to be hallucinatory, the sounds, which 
may aiuse the sights by creating expectancj', may be real—especially when 
they are heard by more than one person; example. Reference to experiences 
of “ coloured audition ” which sometimes assume a hallucinatory form. 
Examples of other slight impressions leading to hallucinations. The opera¬ 
tion of suggestion in the working out of hallucinations; examples of reflection 
in mirrors ; of apparitions casting shadows. Hallucinatory vision generally 
affected by physical conditions which affect real vision ; example. Comparison 
with cases of hypnotic hallucinations. Apparent effects on real objects pro¬ 
duced by apparitions ; instances. Hallucinations affecting more than one 
sense, one percept leading on to another; example. Sometimes the appeal to 
other senses is observed to fail ; example. In some bisensory cases, the 
connection between the two elements of the perception is not very 
close. Example of verbal suggestion from an apparition producing a 
second visual hallucination. Example of suggestion from an apparition 
as to the ceasing of a persistent hallucination. Example of sequent 
hallucinations.. 


Chapter XI .—Organic Effects accompanying Hallucinations. Operation 
of suggestion has to be borne in mind in considering these. Examples 
and discussion of cases where a “ cold shudder ” is reported to precede or 
accompany hallucinations. Example of hallucination accompanied by 
sensations as of electric shocks. Cases where fainting occurs. Pain 
resulting from hallucinatory touches ; examples. ‘ T>ther physical effects. 
Marks produced on percipient resembling those that would have been 
produced by pressure of fingers ; example : compared with effects of 
hypnotic suggestion. s “ 


XU. -Death-Coineidenees. In this chapter we enter on the 
consideration of the evidence for telepathy afforded by the Census. The 
main object of the enquiry was to decide whether the number of hallucinations 
m-imA facie telepathic is more than chance will account for or not. Evidence 
for veridieality may be of three kinds : coincidence, conveyance of unknown 
information, and collectivity. The discussion in this chapter is confined to 
“ death-coincidences,” i.e., cases of recognised apparitions occurring within 
12 hours of the death of the person represented, the death being unknown 
to the percipient at the time. There are 80 first-hand cases reported as 
death-coincidences in the Census; by excluding certain types, these are 
reduced to 65. Of these, 19 were known beforehand to tho collectors, and 
there is reason to suspect that 3 of the 19 were specially selected. Deducting 
these 3 62 alleged death-c<'im idenees remain. Twenty-six examples of these 
are given. The number of cases, veridical and other, in which it is reported 
that notes were made and the proportion of notes preserved arc discussed. 
Evidence that in some of tlm 02 cases the closeness of coincidence has been 
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is shown to be afforded by the eases reported for remoter 
Is being too numerous in proportion to the recent ones. From this 
we infer that the whole number may more safely be estimated at 40 (instead 1 
of 62), and an allowance for possibly undetected selection further reduces to 
32 the number which we decide to count in the calculation of the next 
Chapter. The extent to which members of the Committee have had personal 
interviews with the percipients is explained . 207— 244 




Chapter XIEL —-Chance Coincidence. The probability that any one 
will die on a given day,— e.</., that on which his apparition is seen,—is 1 in 
• 19,000. The number of apparitions of living persons reported in the Census 
is 381; by excluding cases of a type already excluded from death-coincidences, 
these are reduced to 350. Since there is no evidence that death-coincidences 
are forgotten, we do not apply the correction for oblivion, as calculated in 
Chapter III., to them. Applying it to the whole number of apparitions of 
living persons, and deducting from both sides cases whose hallucinatory 
character is doubtful, we have 30 death-coincidences in about 1,300 cases, 
or 1 in 43,—that is, 440 times the number that chance would produoe. 
Or, if reported cases whose hallucinatory character is doubtful are included, 
1 in 65. But the interval between death and apparition is, in most cases, 
much less than 12 hours, which greatly increases the improbability of chance 
coincidence. The evidence for the death-coincidences must break down in 
a wholesale way in order to destroy this argument; ami it is shown that 
neither selection nor a state of the percipient produced by his knowledge 
of the dying person’s condition can account for their number. Anxiety 
may facilitate telepathic communication, but cannot by itself account for 
the death-coincidences. 245—251 


Chapter XIV. _ Veridical Hallucinations Continued: Farther Coinci¬ 

dental Cases. The three death-coincidences excluded from Chapters XII. 
nn d XIII. because they were selected. Other cases coinciding with deaths : 
examples of recognised voices ; example of touch and mental impulse ; 
eases of apparitions of relatives of the dying person ; cases of unrecog¬ 
nised apparitions ; example of an indefinite figure ; and of an unrecognised 
voice. Hallucinations coinciding with o$her events than death. Examples 
of apparitions, and of an auditory hallucination, experimentally produced. 
Examples of apparitions coinciding with sudden or serious illness of person 
represented. Example of case which may have been a death-coincidence. 
Examples of voices coinciding with sudden attacks of illness. Examples 
of hallucinations coinciding with emotional states or thoughts of the agents. 
Example of a possibly reciprocal telepathic impression. Greater force 
and insistency of telepathic hallucinations. 252- -302 

CiiAi'TER XV .—Collective Hallucinations. Ninety-five out <4f 1,087 visual 
caM_ •, and 34 out of 493 auditory cases are reported to have been collective ; 
also two tactile wises. But assumption of collectivity is easily made on in, 
sufficient grounds; also the hallucinatory character of many cases is doubtful. 
Examples of apparitions seen collectively : of a cat; of recognised living 
and of a recognised dead person ; of an unrecognised figure se6n nut. of 
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of an indefinite figure ; of a shadowy form seen a few 
a death. Examples of collective auditory hallucinations : of the voice 
of a dead person ; of a voice coinciding with a death. Two examples— 
one coincidental—where the two percipients have simultaneous but dis¬ 
similar impressions. Reference to other cases of collective hallucinations 
given in Phantasms of the Living, or since printed in the Journal S.P.R. 
The different kinds of hallucinations are fairly represented among collective 
cases in the Census. Discussion of explanations. Hypothesis of a basis of 
common illusion can only cover a small proportion of cases. The hypothesis- 
that both percipients are directly and independently affected by an external 
agent,—the latter either being or not being reciprocally affected himself,— 
is discussed, and reasons given why it can at most be of restricted application^ 
and why, even when applicable, the experiences of the two percipients can 
seldom be independent of each other. The phenomenon is in many respects 
most easily explained by attributing it to the influence of one percipient on 
the other. This may be by word or gesture, or telepathically. There is 
more evidence that hallucinations may be induced by telepathic than by 
verbal suggestion in the normal condition ; but it is difficult to exclude 
the agency of ordinary suggestion in collective cases, and probably both 
kinds of suggestion are then operative, assisting each other. The supposed 
sharing of hallucinations by animals is occasionally reported; from the nature 
of the case this must be doubtful. Examples where hallucinations may have 
been produced in human percipients by suggestion through the action of 
dogs. Other examples of animals supposed to see apparitions. . 303—330 


Chapter XVI .—Premonitions and Local Apparitions. Cases of appari¬ 
tion seen a short time before the death of the person represented are rare, 
and of doubtful interpretation. Example of an apparently premonitory 
vision. Example of a partially fulfilled prophecy. Example of an un¬ 
recognised apparition seen shortly before unexpected illness of percipient’s 
son. Example of a hallucination saving the percipient from danger. Un¬ 
recognised local apparitions. Arguments for their not being purely sub¬ 
jective rest on apparitions being seon independently by more than one 
person, und on reasons for associating the apparitions with some deceased 
former inhabitant. Special sources of error and weakness in evidence. 
About 30 cases in Census afford prvmd facie some such evidence of being 
more than subjective ; in half, the apparition was supposed to repre¬ 
sent some dead person. Constantly recurring noises form a frequent 
part of the phenomena ; they may sometimes be ordinary noises, 
misinterpreted, which lead to tho seeing of the apparitions. Example 
where noises were often heard before apparition was seen. Two similar 
examples where apparitions were seen by more than one person. 
Case where tho apparition was first seen collectively. Recognised local 
apparitions. Example of phantom of a dead person seen after unrecognised 
figure had been seen by another percipient in the same room. Example of 
apparition of a dead person seen independently several times by several 
percipients, one of whom had another similar series of experiences. 
Example of apparition associated with a dead person seen by several persons. 
Example of apparitions of the ^arae living person seen huh pondently by 
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pients. Example of similar apparitions, afterwards associated with * 
person, seen in the same house by three percipients. . . 331—363 


Chapter XVII.— Phantasms of the Dead. This class is less numerous 
than that of phantasms of the living, and on the whole more impressive 
to the percipient than other phantasms. They usually appear in familiar 
•dress, etc. To prove the possibility of communication from the dead to the 
living would have important influence on our view of telepathy between the 
living. But the recognition of telepathy between the living makes it more 
difficult to prove the possibility of communication from the dead. Evidence 
from coincidence is only possible in cases such as those where the death has 
taken place, but has not been heard of by the percipient ; while information 
given by the phantasm may be due to telepathy from a living person, or 
to clairvoyance. In considering the cases in which the evidence for veridi- 
cality is coincidence, the “death-coincidences” previously considered must 
be taken into account. Of the 80 death-coincidences, 10 are known to have 
occurred after the death ; and are, therefore, strictly speaking, coincidental 
phantasms of the dead. Five examples of apparitions of dead persons, 
seen more than 12 hours after the death, but before the percipient 
knew of it; in three there are veridical features besides the coincidence. 
Taking phantasms of the living and of the dead together, there is a marked 
accumulation of cases about the time of the death, gradually diminishing 
on each side of it; this suggests that there is no discontinuity at death. 
The cases where the percipient was unaware of the state of the person 
represented show that these numbers cannot be accounted for either by 
•anxiety about illness or by grief for death. Promises to try to appear after 
death are reported in ten cases ; 3 of these were death-coincidences, and 
2 occurred during fatal illness or after the death,—the state of the person 
seen being unknown to the percipient ; example of such a case, in 
which there was no coincidence. Two cases in-which information unknown 
to the percipient was conveyed to him by the apparition. Example of an 
apparition appropriate to the circumstances of the percipient. Example of 
•corresponding impressions, suggesting agency of a dead person, simulta¬ 
neously experienced by two percipients. Example of an apparition seen 
on the same night by two persons in different places. A case in which 
the percipient saw repeatedly apparitions of a certain dead person, with 
some evidence of veridicality. ....... 364—362 

Conclusion. . 392 — 364 

Appendix. 402 — 422 


*** The careful and comprehensive work of Herr Edmund Parish, 
Ueber die Try.gwahmehmung (Hallucination und Illusion) mi* 
besonderer Beriicksichtigu ng der Inter nationalen Enqucte. liber 

Wachhallucination bei Cesunden) reached us while this Report was 
* passing through the Press, and therefore too late for us to lie able to 
make any use of it here. We hope to notice it in the next Part of the. 
Proceedings. 

1 Sch r if ten dtr GeseUschaft fiir psi/chologiscfic Vorschutw. Bch 7 — 8 . Leipzig, 1894 . 
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For explanations amt instructions see back. 
.A. International Coivjress of Experimental Psychology. 


QUESTION TO BE ADDRESSED BY THE COLLECTOR TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PERSONS OVER 21 YEARS OF AGE—THEIR 
ANSWERS BEING ENTERED BELOW. 


Have you ever, when believing yourself to be completely awake, had a. 
vivid impression of seeing, or being touched by a living being or inanimate 
object, or of hearing a voice ; which impression, so far as you could discover, 
was not due to any external physical cause ? 



Answer 

(yea or 
no) 

Name and Address of person 
answering. 

Sex. 

Occupation. 

1 





2 

3 









4 





5 





6 





7 




i 

8 





9 


| 

1 


10 





11 





12 

13 









14 





15 





16 





17 





18 

19 









20 


i 

1 


Li 





22 





23 1 

24 { 









25 | 





Date of first answer entered Signature of Collector 

Date of last answer entered Address 


* * No names or addresses will be published without special permission. 







































































Appendix A. 

RATIONAL CONGRESS OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY.^ 
SESSION OF 1880. 


Sir or Madam, 

The International Congress of Experimental Psychology, which met in 
Paris for the first time August 6— 10, 1889, resolved, on the Report of a 
Committee specially appointed to consider the question, that a Census such 
as that below described should be carried out in as many countries of 
Europe as possible, and in the* United States of America. Having been 
requested by the Congress to take charge of this enquiry in the United 
Kingdom, l beg to ask for your aid in this important task. 

The experiences to which the question on the other side relates are what 
Psychologists generally would describe as casual hallucinations of sane 
persons : but it is desired to include in this collection phantasmal appear¬ 
ances which some percipients would deny to be hallucinations because they 
regard them as presentations of spiritual reality. 

The object of our enquiry is (1) to ascertain approximately the propor¬ 
tion of persons who have such experiences, and (2) to obtain details as to the 
experiences with a view to examining into their cause and meaning. 

For the first object it is important that the question should be very 
WIDELY ASKED AND OF ALL SORTS OF PEOPLE—NOT ONLY OF THOSE WHO 
ARE TIIOUOHT LIKELY TO HAVE HAD SUCH AN EXPERIENCE OR OF THOSE 
WHO ARE TIIOUOHT LIKELY NOT TO HAVE HAD IT. THE ANSWER 44 No ” 
AND THE ANSWER 44 Yes ” ARE EQUALLY IMPORTANT. The question should 
not, however, bo asked of persons who are known to have been at any time 
insane, and it is not intended to include experiences of delirium. 

It is important not to put down second hand answers—not to state on 
the authority of B that A has or has not had an experience of the kind 
enquired into, but to ask A himself. The name, address, sex and occupation 
°f those answering can be tilled in by yourself (the collector) and we shall 
be glad if you will also put a cross against any answer known to you before 
asking the question. The question should not be put to persons under 21 
years of age, though remembered experiences which have occurred at any 
age should be included. In the case of affirmative answers the age at the 
time of the experience should be given. 

The experiences in question are believed to be rather rare, so that you 
will probably get few and perhaps no answers 44 Yes ” among the 25. It will, 
however, greatly assist us in the second part of our work—namely, 
examining into the nature of the experiences—if, should you receive the 
answer 41 Yes,” you will induce the person answering to fill in schedule P>, of 
which three copies are sent with this, and of which more can be obtained 
from me. A separate copy of schedule 13 should be used for each person 
answering; 44 Yos.” ) 
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^-^hould you find it impossible to collect 25 answers, please reti 
per filled up as far as you can. But it is much desired to obtain 
answers in batches of 25 if possible. 




the 


I shall be happy to give any further information that may seem to you 
necessary ; and if you can undertake to collect any further batches of 25 
answers, or know of any one who would do so, I shall be glad to forward 
the necessary forms. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

HENRY SIDGWICK. 

S5T Please return this paper when filled up to 

Professor Sidgwick, 

Cambridge. 


B International Congress of Experimental Psychology . 

FURTHER QUESTIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO ANY PERSON 
ANSWERING YES TO THE QUESTION OF SCHEDULE A. 
Namely Have you ever, wlion believing yourself to be completely 
awake, had a vivid impression of seeing, or being touched by a living 
being, or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice ; which impression, so 
far as you could discover, was not due to any external physical cause ? 


1. Please state what you saw or heard or felt, and give the place, date 

and hour* of the experience as nearly as you can. 

2. How were you occupied at the time, and were you out of health or 

in grief or anxiety ? What was your age ? 

3. Was the impression that of some one whom you were in the habit of 

seeing, and do you know what he or she was doing at the time ? 

4. Were there other persons present with you at the time, and if so 

did they in any way share the experience ? 

5. Please state whether you have had such an experience more than 

once, and if so give particulars of the different occasions. 

6. Any notes taken at the time, or other information about the ex¬ 

periences will be gratefully received. 

Signature _'__ 

A ddre8$ — ____ 


Date _____—..... 

.'.No names or addresses win be published without special permission. 
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Table showing through what means the 


Collectors ivere obtained. 




Number of 
Collectors. 

Number of 
answers 
obtained by 
them. 

Belonging to the Society for Psychical Research 
Obtained through Members of the Society 
Obtained through articles in periodicals and \ 
lectures given on the Census ... • ... J 

Miss Porter and her sub-collectors . 

Mrs. Dent and her sub-collectors. 

Obtained through schedules distributed by the \ 
Revieto of Reviews ... ... ... J 

j Obtained in various other ways. 

130 2 

70 

36 

35 

12 

40 

87 

1480 

1285 

1185 

930 


410 



Among collectors to whom we are specially indebted, we must mention 
Mrs. Dent, of Sudeley Castle, Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, who obtained 
personally very nearly 900 answers (a larger number than was obtained by 
any other individual collector), besides those added by her sub-collectors; and 
Miss Bertha Porter, whose previous experience in working for Mr. Gurney’s 
Census, together with her familiarity with the work of the S. P. R. in general, 
has made her assistance of special value, both as regards her own contribu¬ 
tions and the sub-collectors who were carefully instructed by her. 

The answers obtained from Russians (see Table IX., p. 48) were chiefly 
collected by Mr. A. Aksakoff and friends working under him, whose collec¬ 
tions he superintended. He also translated the original accounts— mostly 
given in Russian — into French. All the Brazilian answers were obtained 
personally by Professor Alexander, and in this case also a good deal of extra 
labour was involved in the translation of the original accounts into English. 
In these foreign cases, we were, of course, unable to make the personal 
enquiries that wore often possible with English informants ; but our two 
chief collectors, having a special acquaintance with the questions at issue, 
obtained additional information and corroboration as far as possible. 

Status and Professions of the Collectors. 

As already stated, about nine-tenths of the 410 collectors are persons 
educated up to the standard of the professional chisses. Fourteen of them 
have had systematic training in psychology. Those whose occupations are 
known to us include : medical (22); clerical (20) ; engaged in University or 
educational work (82) ; elementary school teachers (3); Army and Navy (10) ; 
Civil Service,—Upper Divisions (10) ; Civil Service,—Lower piviaions (9) ; 
other clerks (12) ; Law (0) ; artistic (7) ; social work (7); engaged in litera¬ 
ture and journalism (11) ; merchants and manufacturers, etc. (18) ; retail 
traders (8) ; coastguards (5). » 


1 See pp. 34-35. 

2 Besides these, 8 members of the S.P.'R. are included under some of tho other 

heading^ ' \ 













Classification 
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of cases where persons answering “ yes ” to the Census question 
have been counted as answering “no.” 



(i) Experiences which clearly do not come within the scope of the 


question. 


Kind of Experiences. 

Number of percipients. 

Men. 

Women 

Total. 

Noises not suggestive of human voices 

GO 

148 

214 

3 

Hallucinations of smell 

1 

2 

Dreams. . 

. i 8 ‘ 

9 

17 

Experiences in a half waking state. 

10 

5 

15 

Sense of an invisible presence 

• 1 8 

18 

24 

Non-sensory mental impressions or motor 1 
impulses. J 

j. | 21 

20 

41 

Information received from a medium 

1 

1 

2 

Physical phenomena at spiritistic seances .. 

6 

3 

9 

Real events, regarded as omens; or move-) ! 
mente of real objects, unaccounted for/ 

12 

22 

Experiences of friends of the person) 
answering . J 

i 

5 

6 


o 

CO 

•H 

f 

223 

353 


(ii) Experiences of doubtful kinds, which we have excluded from the 
Tables. „ __ 



Number of percipients. 

Kind of Experiences. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Hallucinations occurring during illness ... 

8 

10 

18 

Persistent dream-images and night-mares 

2 

5 

7 

Voices awakening the percipient from sleep 

4 

10 

14 

Touches ,, ,, ,, 

2 

5 

7 

Visions seen with closed eyes . 

2 

1 

3 

| Illusions hypnagogiques ... . 

! Apparent illumination of real objects 

1 

G 

3 

5 

4 

11 

' Sounds as of human voices, but inarticulate 

9 

15 

24 

Indefinite tactile impressions, riot in-) 

5 

5 

10 

volving a sense of contact ... / 


Lights seen out of doors . 

2 

7 

9 

Visions of objects outside the field of\ 

3 

2 

5 

distinct vision . / 



Visual impressions not fully externalised 

5 

G 

11 

Auditory , t „ ,, 

1 

3 

4 

Illusions 

8 

0 

14 

Cases probably of mistaken identity 

*7 

i 

11 

18 

Experiences described as too vague to bel 

3 

7 

10 

defined . / 




G8 

101 

169 


1 See pp. 36—37* 
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APPENDIX D. 


Account given by Mrs. D. of her hallucinatory eyerie)ices, 

Mrs. D. writes :— 

Jahuanrfth, 1891. 

: Prom a very early age I have been subject to hallucinations of both 
sight and sound. I first became aware that my eyes and ears could deceive 
me when about 18 ; up to that time, and in childhood, I no doubt suffered a 
.great deal from ignorance of this fact. Since the .age of 18 I have carefully 
watched myself and these illusions, so that I can give an, exact account of 
several. 1 have been able to make clear to myself that, in my case, there is 
a distinct connection between them and trouble of some sort at*.the nervous 
centres ; that they are most vivid when physical exhaustion is accompanied 
by nervous excitement ; and that the will can—whei\ onc^ attention is 
aroused—have a great deal to say in controlling or increasing * these halluci¬ 
nations. The visual illusions have been of animals, human beings—servants 
and friends,—and in one instance a hideous apparition of monstrous size ; 
[the auditory] of hearing voices and musical sounds. ” 

The following complete account, sent in answer to our request for 
further details, was enclosed in a letter dated February 19th, 1891. 

“ (1) The first hallucination of which I can give an exa^t account occurred 
to me at the age of five or six. I woke, shortly after going to sleep, in.a 
darkroom, and saw a great patch of brilliant light, and in the light the figures 
of two or more angels bending towards me. The vision was a great delight to 
me, I being a very devout child. The incredulity with which my account 
of it was received by my elders I tried to meet by giving details,—such as 
that ‘the angels wore blue boots,’—which, of course, provoked a ridicule 
'which taught me to keep silence ; but such details serve to show' that the 
vision was perfectly distinct in all its parts. 

“ As I grew up, every now and then I made statements as to servants 
or friends having done things, or having been in places, the truth of which 
•they denied. I was punished for ‘ lyiqg * or ‘ inventing/ as I believed, 
unjustly. In the light, of later experiences, I have now no doubt that T was 
frequently the subject of hallucinations. 

“(2) The first which 1 was in a position clearly to recognise such 
occurred during the Indian Mutiny. Several members of our family wero in 
danger. One night, on w hich we had all been talking late of them, after we 
bad parted and gone upstairs to bed, I stood before my dressing-table plaiting 
my hair, when my attention was arrested by a faint spot in the centre of the 
mirror ; this to my amazement gradually enlarged (as a grease spot spr< ads 
with heat) till the whole surface was covered, and then, - in the centre of 
this veil,—came through the face of one of the near relatives above men¬ 
tioned, as plain as might have been his living reflexion. To a moment of 
spell-bound fascination succeeded frantic terror, and I rushed o\it of my 
room. There was. however, no one I dared tell. My father would Jiave 
a monished me not to be a fool; as for, my mother, then in delicate health, 
con d not venture to name such a matter to her—the appearance having been 
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of her only son. I noted, however, the day and hour, and ascertain 
weeks later, that the relative seen had incurred no sort of danger at that 
date, but was in comfortable quarters, in conditions of ordinary safety, far 
from the scenes of disturbance. 


(3) From the next instance to which I will refer dates the period since 
which I have observed myself and these hallucinations. I was about nine¬ 
teen or twenty. I had been overworking, it was late, and I was dressing for 
dinner both tired and hungry. I stooped to take my slippers from the floor, 
and as I did so, a large gray rat jumped from the folds of my petticoats and 
ran across the room. I had no doubt at the moment of its reality, and main¬ 
tained its actual existence in spite of all the household ; but a little while 
afterwards I saw my gray rat again, and after pursuing him into a corner put 
a stick through him,for which he was none the worse. This circumstance caused 
me to watch carefully for any repetition of a similar illusion. At various 
intervals, for the next three or four years, the same apparition,—varied by the 
apparition of a cat, sometimes gray and more rarely black,— continued to 
trouble me. At this period, 1864, T began to be more or less subject to 
neuralgia in the right side of the head. 

“ (4) In the winter of 1866 I was still suffering in this way. One Sunday 
evening, I had given special permission to a man-servant to absent himself 
out of his turn ; going into the dining-room to fetch a biscuit, I stood at the 
sideboard with my back to the fire, which was blazing brilliantly, when I was 
startled to hear some one poking it violently, as I had seen no one when I 
entered the room ; turning round I found that the servant to whom I had 
given leave of absence was standing on the hearthrug, having the poker 
still in his hand. At my movement he turned, and I thought looked rather 
surprised. It occurred to me that some small tyranny had deprived him of 
his outing, so I made enquiry, from which it was established that at the 
time at which I saw him in the dining-room, he was in his seat in church, 
his presence there being fully attested by other members of the family. 
No one was in the house at the time of his apparition except myself and a 
w.unan servant. The appearance on this occasion being perfectly natural, 
there was nothing which at the time led me to examine it closely. 

44 (5) About a month later, the neuralgia, from which I continued to- 
suffer frequently, became occasionally severe. I was writing alone in the 
library lute in the afternoon, the lamps were lighted, and every corner of 
the room and of a further room, the door into which stood open, was per¬ 
fectly clear. The pain becoming acute, I got up and began to pace up and 
down from door to door. I had done this several times, when, as I turned 
and faced the open door of the further room, I saw standing against it a 
figure of supernatural height, entirely draped in white ; the face only was 
fully exposed, and was covered with blood which dripped on the garments. 
The shock for the instant was horrible. Then I determined to be clear about 
this thing. First I shut my eyes and observed— w'hat I had promised a 
doctor to observe—namely, whethor or no I saw' the apparition when my 
eyes were shut ; he had believed that I should, but T am quite certain T did 
not. Next, I opened them and looked ; it was fully over six feet, and 
leaned, rather than stood, against the door, the colour of which (though 
white) was dark against the whiteness of its draperies. The draperies were 
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■i or linen, and one hand, the left, muffled in them, rested on the 
door. The face, smeared with blood, had an expression of great 
agony. I shut my eyes again, opened them, saw it much less distinctly as 
a man of white streaked with scarlet, resolved to walk to it, but in twa 
steps it was gone as instantaneously as it had come. Jn this instance, again, 
I failed to trace any sort of connection between the form I saw and anything 
which I had read, or heard, or seen at any time previous'. 

“ Here I should mention that a careful examination,, later in the year', 
showed that the neuralgia, from which I had been suffering for so many 
years, had been provoked in the part of the head in which it showed 
itself by the enlargement of a tooth which pressed on a nferve.’ This matter 
was duly attended to and I ceased to suffer from acute pain in tjie temple, 
but when overworked was frequently liable to attacks of a less acute kind 
m the knee and hip, which invariably indicated over-fatigue of mind or 
body. - 4 


“(6) At a later period I was nursing .a mepiber of my family suffering 
from an infectious disease, the course of which had already taken a favour- 
aide turn, when, on going to the bedroom* early one morning, I saw a large 
half-bred black retriever sitting in an angle of the stairs. I sent a servant 
down and ascertained there was no dog there, but continued to see it, and 
at last it became a fear to me to pass the landing fiom which I saw it, and I 
avoided going down the stairs. During the visitations of the black dog, it 
was always visible in the corner of the stairs whenever 1 looked at the 
place. It never changed its position; and in the end, one night, feeling 
very ill, I fainted on the stairs, having sickened with the same disease. 

• c I had noted the day on which the apparition of the dog bbgan; it was 
between four and live days after, according to the usual calculation, I had 
begun to sicken with the malady. The duration of this hallucination dis¬ 
tinguishes it from others which I have had when seriously ill, and which may 
have been of the nature of delirium, and which I will* not, -therefore, 
recapitulate here. 


‘*(7) I will go on to mention the only apparition which I have seen out 
of doors and in full day. 1 was in the Highlands for my health; the whole 
party (of which I was one) had decided at breakfast on making an expedition 
which was to occupy the day. I remained at home resting, till, after lunch, 
1 started on a long solitary ride, in the opposite direction to that by which 
the others would return. About iive o’clock, in an August afternoon, I 
turned back along the Pitlochry road. I was walking my horse slowly, I had 
lifted my veil in order to look at the moors; and I was not thinking of any 
human being : 1 wanted to enjoy being alone. To my annoyajice, therefore. 

a sudden turn in the road, I saw one of my friends, a man, sitting on a 
heap of stones under a little fir on the left of the road about 50 yards from 
rue. Believing that he had gone to lUnnoch with the rest, I stared hard at 
him, and recognised hi3 suit, his wideawake, fishing tackle and basket, and 
noticed that ho looked greatly absorbed by something he was doing with his 
%-book, w’hich he held in bis hand, so much so that he paid no attention to 
Ul y approach. When at last I was cofoie so close that I could distinguish 
the smallest details of his clothes, and even the expression < »f his face, I 
vailed out, and, getting no answer, whipped up my , horse intending to puli 
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p/in front of where he was sitting. As I did so, he moved slightly! _ 

rious change occurred ; the whole figure—I then being within a couple of 
yards or so—shivered, as it were, and vanished. I jumped off my horse, I 
walked round the tree, I looked over the bank : there was nobody. In 
spite of my firm desire not to let myself be impressed by these hallucina¬ 
tions I rode back uneasy. Half an hour after my return, my friend drove 
up with the rest of the party in a break from Rannoch. According to all 
the rules of second sight he should have died within the year ; he did not, 
nor did any trouble or misfortune befall him. 


* ‘ I have mentioned in connection with the above hallucinations the 
neuralgia in the head, which was connected with trouble of [a] nerve. 
I should therefore note that there was no such trouble prior to 1804 nor 
after 1807. At the time when I saw the apparition in Scotland, I was told 
that the neuralgia in the hip and knee was caused by some pressure on a 
nerve centre near the spine low down in the back. Before I close what 1 
have to say on the subject of these visual hallucinations, I have, however, 
two other points to mention in this connexion : (1) That I have strong 

visual memory, which for years I cultivated to the point of being able,— 
having looked with that intention at pictures, or other works of art.,—to recall 
them, by an effort of will, many weeks after, with such distinctness that I 
could set down from the visualised image full and accurate details of com¬ 
position and colour. (2) That I have eyes of different focus, the right eye¬ 
sight shorter than the left. Also [there is a tendency on the part of the right 
• eye to diverge outwards, so that I have to make an effort in order to keep 
both eyes fixed on an object.] If I am not wearing glasses, there is a 
moment of consciousness when I look to the left as the effort is made to 
bring the two sights together. I am now almost sure that the leap given by 
the apparitions of cats, rate, etc., which has been invariably from right to 
left, is connected with this trouble of the sight. 

44 (8) Auditory hallucinations have been less frequent in my case than 
the visual ones. Occasionally voices calling — always voices I could recog¬ 
nise, but more often musical sounds. One example will suffice. I woke 
in the night, during a period of convalescence after a serious illness. It is 
unusual for me to wake, as children say, 4 broad awake ’ ; on this occasion 
1 did so, and with a curious sense of alert attention. Within half a minute 
or so I heard a perfectly pure note in mid-air ; the sound was extremely low 
• at first, but went on swelling by imperceptible degrees until it readied a 
climax at which the volume was such that I wondered the house was not 
roused ; at its full, when it had become almost painful to listen, it snapped 
•off short in ringing stillness. 

44 You ask me to explain what I mean when I say that the will can affect 
these hallucinations. I do not mean that at the instant of their occurrence 
the will can do anything beyond keep the brain steady, and that in spite of 
fear, which sometimes (I confess) accompanies their presence. I have, 
•however (you must take it for what it is worth), an intimate conviction and 
consciousness that there was a period when physical weakness, coupled with 
the moral dispositions which accompany a strongly mystic and speculative 
bias .>f mind, might have caused me (let me confess further, were near causing 
me) to take passive satisfaction in my own hallucinations instead of treating 
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r matter for investigation. I am conscious that in that state tl 
gliding to become more frequent. 

“ Remember they have had always a powerful, unconscious ally in the 
strong visual memory which I cultivated for purposes of my own con¬ 
venience. 

“In conclusion, I have to say that for live years past I have almost 
entirely ceased to be disturbed by any such apparitions or auditory halluci¬ 
nations, and that during these five years I have been steadily gaining in 
health, and in what is called ‘ tone.’ ” 
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The following account is given by a medical man of the hallucinatory 
experiences, occurring during ill-health, of a patient 1 of his own, who writes- 
to confirm the accuracy of the account. 

March , 1892. 

“ Mrs. S., aged 40, has been married 6i years. Has no children. Since 
girlhood lia 3 been subject to intense neuralgic headaches, for the time 
completely incapacitating her. Up to marriage lived a busy, indeed, 
arduous life as an artist. 

m In 1875 had first optical hallucination. Three months after her father’s 
death, she was thinking deeply of him, when she suddenly saw his face, 
without body, in front of her. She was startled, but the face lacked 
solidity, and she knew it was a hallucination. In 1890, in India, she 
had in May an attack of bronchitis, followed by a long neurotic attack, 
characterised by insomnia, tremblings, complete prostration, &c., etc. This 
lasted till September, when she was completely convalescent. Between 
May and September she had frequent and varied optical hallucinations. Of 
these she gives instances : (1) an Afghan who persistently stood mute at the 
foot of her bed ; (2) a man on a velocipede travelling rapidly from left to 
right; a peculiarity of this man was that he always appeared with a 
4 rainbow edge,’ as if a little out of focus ; (3) an ayah and child, with the 
peculiarity that they were always as if made of plaster of Paris : in this 
case there was also auditory hallucination, as the child appeared to cry and 
was heard to cry ; (4) innumerable hallucinations of animals and insects. 

“The human appearances never deceived the intelligence, but Mrs. S. A 
was constantly taken in by the small animals, and especially the insects, 
which she would try to brush off the walls or the bedclothes. 

“ By the end of September all these appearances had disappeared with 
the establishment of complete convalescent. In November, 1890, she first 
saw an appearance, which has since many times recurred. She was in hex- 
house in India when a black cat flashed past her from behind, on the right 
side, as if chivied by something. She jumped up to stop or protect it, when 
ir disappeared. It did not fade away, or disappear behind furniture. It was 
simply gone. Between November, 1890, and July, 1891, she saw it at 
irregular intervals, and quite causelessly and suddenly ; it always came from 
behind, and on the light side. 

* 4 Between July, 1891, and March, 1892, she has seen it, she Chinks, 
about five times. Sometimes she is still momentarily taken in, and jumps 
up, but not always. She notices that the outline is a little blurred, but 
otherwise the appearance is absolutely natural. On two occasions she has seen 
the cat in a different way. She suddenly saw it standing with its back and 
tail raised, as if about to rub itself against her skirts. She was about to 
stoop to caress it when it disappeared with absolute suddenness. On tlio 
first of these two occasions she was deceived by the appearance ; not oil the 
second, as she recognised the animal which had previously deceived her. 

4 44 H. R. F. n 




1 See p, lt>2. 
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)uring May, June, and July, 1890, when my illness was at its worst, 
1 was surrounded by a circular ring-like line, and any one passing through 
this imaginary boundary gave me intense pain at the top of my head. I 
mention this because the line was a visible one, whitish in colour, and 
slightly quivering, very like the phosphorescent mark left on a match-box 
when a match has been drawn across it. This lino was not always there, 
but was, I think, present during part of every day and night. I could not 
be called light-headed when I saw it, as I had sense enough never to mention 
it, knowing that my husband’s distress would be increased if he knew that 
each time he came to my side I went through some moments of severe pain. 
When people left my bedside and repassed the circle I suffered no incon¬ 


venience. I have never seen this since July, 1890. 

u It is not literally true that seeing my father’s face was my first optical 
illusion, though it was the first after I grew up. When I was a child 
between nine and ten years old I had some odd experiences, which perhaps 
I had better explain. About that time I showed an unnatural quickness 
about learning, and it was thought well to separate me for a time from my 
brothers and sisters,—who were all much older than I was, and whose society 
was thought by my father too stimulating for me,—and to send me to live in 
a farmhouse where my chief companions were two little girls about my own 
age, who were not interested in algebraical or any other problems. Among 
other subjects which occupied my mind to an unusual extent was that of 
religion, and when waiting for my companions while they did their lessons 
I usually spent my time in a big meadow, praying and doing mental 
arithmetic in about equal parts. During my prayers I saw (I think with 
•eyes shut) the most beautiful faces, which I believed to be those of angels. 
But one day to my great joy and awe I saw with my eyes open a great and 
misty figure which I thought to be that of God himself. I do not remember 
much about the figure except that it blotted out the trees at the end of the 
field, and that the face vaguely resembled that of God in the picture of the 
Creation of Man on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, with which I may 
possibly have been already familiar from engravings. The angels of my 
prayers certainly bore a very strong family, likeness to those I had seen in 
pictures in the National Gallery and elsewhere. There were at other t inies 
during my childhood visions of a like kind, but I attempt no account of 
them, as I cannot be sure of the truth of my memory regarding them. 

“ During that portion of my life which was most exclusively devoted to 
painting, I constantly noticed a visual phenomenon which may bo extremely 
common, but which may be possibly connected with this tendency of mine 
to see optical illusions. If by any chance after a day s painting I entered a 
darkened room, I frequently saw at a distance of about eighteen inches from 
wy face an exact representation, brightly illuminated, of whatever part of my 
picture I had been engaged upon during the day. These appearances were 
always unconnected with my thoughts at the moment, and were quite 
different from those visualizations which one can get at any time by closing 


one’s eyes and thinking of the objects one wishes to visualise. 
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Collective T isual Hallucinations , divided according to conditions of perception . 



Percip 

ients 
in bed. 

Percip 
' ienta uj 
and in 
doors. 

* Seen 
\ out of 
doors. 

1 

Totals. 

Realistic human apparitions of living persons 

3 

10 

14 

27 

»i i> of dead persons 

— 

G 

2 

8 

» j > unrecognised 

2 

13 

17 

32 

Incompletely developed apparitions 

4 

4 

4 

12 

Visions. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Angels and religious apparitions or visions 

— 

- 

— 

— 

A pparitions, grotesque, horrible, or monstrous 

1 

— 

2 

3 

,, of animals . 

— 

3 

1 

4 

,, of definite inanimate objects 

— 

1 

— 

1 

,, of lights ... . 

1 

— 

1 

2 

,, of indefinite objects ... 

— 

5 

1 

6 

Totals 

11 

42 

42 

95 




Note. —This Table contains only cases reported to us at first-hand by >t 
least one percipient. The numbers given in the Table refer to cases of halluci¬ 
nation, not to percipients ; whereas in the general Tables each percipient in the 
Census is reckoned separately. The number of percipients included in the 
Census, whose collective experiences are here tabulated, is 120. 
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APPENDIX G. 


A PROPOSED SCHEME OF APPARITIONS. 

Phonal share ia tlie work of the Committee on the Census of 
Hallucinations has been quite too small to entitle me to interpose opinions 
<>f my own among the concordant opinions of colleagues far more familiar 
with the actual evidence here under discussion. It has, however, been 
thought desirable that a view, somewhat divergent from that taken’ in the 
Keport itself, should be offered to the reader ; and I proceed briefly to state 
certain suggestions as to the nature and classification of hallucinations, the 
meaning of collective percipience, etc., without expending space either on 
controversial argument, or on the repetition of my own deep sense— here 

expressed once for all—of the disputable and provisional character of all 
that I can say. 

H • ^ * uust premise t * ,at tlie evidential criticisms and conclusions of 
tins Report I am in full accord. I admit also tho force of the theoretical 
arguments, as deduced from the range of facts here lying under immediate 
survey. But I feel impelled, in forming a judgment on some of the 
problems involved, to take account of certain groups of cognate phenomena 
P uch lt has hardl y been possible to compare or to consider at length in a 
Report, like the present, of dofinito and limited scope. 

The siKintaneous sensory hallucinations of sane persons, with which this 
Report is concerned, have been compared in Chapter I. with the experiments 
m telepathy, which at certain points closely resemble them. I desire here to 

set forth these hallucinations as members of a still wider class of phenomena_ 

a , ss comprising all “ messages,” to give them the most generalised titlo, 
whether sensory or motor, whether spontaneous or experimental, which rise 
rom beneath the level of ordinary consciousness to externalise themselves 
» some form eognisablo by tho every-day supraliminal self. Some of these 
nessnges apparently spring from the pereipiont’s own mind alone, and are 
'that sense subjective; others seem to be the result of some external 
* luence exercised sublirainally upon the percipient’s mind ; but both the 
J't-generatod and the telepathic phantasms or messages may be in some 
•on widical, as conveying to the percipient’s supraliminal self some know- 

• , ge of which only his subliminal self was previously possessed. I believe 
i< oed that in certain rare cases these messages involve, or are accompanied 

ob’ effCOts Produced upon the material world ; and such effects are of course 
>ser 'able by onlookers in an ordinary or supraliminal manner. But the 
mentally subliminal character of the message itself, as received by its 

***> percipient, is not altered. Even those physical phenomena,_ 

or their ultimate source,—are in the percipient subliminaJly initiated. 
tl’ U \ e P en( ^ u P on intimate processes which never rise above the conscious 

a ^ recollection of tliis close parallelism between sensory hallucinations 

• a other forms of subliminal message will influence, I think, in various 

°! n ‘ e-^bnate of the sources, and of the true nature, of tho phantasma 
"ith which we have in this Report to deal. 

I" the first place, and as a matter of evidential statistics, this wider com* 
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on suggests that one assumption made throughout this Report,- 
litly made, as telling against the argument for telepathy,—is probabty to 
some unknown extent in excess of the truth. The calculations above given 
<lo not assume that non-wincidental hallucinations are ever due to telepathy. 
When A., the agent, is seen by P., the percipient, at a moment when nothing 
particular is happening to A, this is counted as a purely subjective or 
falsidical apparition. Rightly so, I repeat, for we cannot prove that there 
was any telepathy in the matter. But now consider the cognate phenomena 
of automatic script and crystal vision. Through either of these methods suit- 
ably gifted percipients can externalise subliminal messages coming either 
frohi incarnate or from discarnate agents. Such messages compare with 
apparitions much as casual talks with a friend compare with telegrams from 
him. The spontaneous apparition, or subliminal telegram, represents, we 
may suppose, the greater energy of communication, and is likely to find its 
special, function in conveying the news of some immediate and important 
fact. But we can no more say beforehand to what occasions this flashing 
message will be restricted than we c^n be sure how many telegrams a friend 
may think it worth while to send out about a play or a dinner party. The 
vague or unverifiable messages which make the bulk of automatic script 
and crystal vision may rise sometimes into the intenser, but briefer and less 
intelligible, form of a phantasmal picture of the living or departed friend 
who happens, though under the stress of no crisis, to have his thoughts 
turned to us at the time. 

Haw many of these non-coincidental phantasms may be thus in reality 
telepathic, we cannot tell. We positively know that they arc not all so J for 
we know that in various conditions of body phantasms appear which are 
removed by mere bodily treatment, and which as yet we have no sufficient 
power of discriminating, by anything in their own aspect, from telepathic 
apparitions. But the caution, nevertheless, is of importance throughout all 
this enquiry ; and its importance is greater for that class of apparitions 
whr.se evidential value it is the most difficult to appraise. The dead, for the 
most part, are beyond coincidences. If a departed spirit appears, he musty 
I suppose, appear when best he can ; he cannot show us his diary and mark 
his hour ; and if we have aocustomed. ourselves too strictly to attending only 
to phantasms which bear witness to an immediate fact we may sweep into the 
limbo of subjective hallucinations certain phenomena which really indicate 
an extra-terrene source. 

This point premised, as one to be kept in mind throughout, let us noir 
endeavour, in a very brief review of the main classes of hallucinations,— 
or subliminal^ generated visual and auditory quasi-percepts, to give them a 
more closely-fitting although a more cumbrous name,—to learn by analogies 
something of their more intimate nature, something of what is really 
taking place when a figure is $een, or voice heard, by one or more per¬ 
cipients, which figure or sound has, so far as we can discover, no material 
counterpart. 

Class I. — The simplest form of hallucination seems to be that which 
follows upon a conscious, supraliminal’suggestion given by A. to P., which 
suggestion P. at once nr after an interval works up, so to say, into a hallucina¬ 
tion, with details of Ms own. This is indeed a mere exaggeration of the pro- 
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liar y In common life, if A. says to P. “ I saw an elepham* 
/good visualiser, will at once see an elephant “in his mind’s eye.” 
be specially suggestible, and, in the hypnotic trance, or even wide 
awake, he will visualise the elephant with such intensity that it actually 
seems to stand before him. A little practice, and he will be able to carry 
out a deferred suggestion, and if told on Monday in the hypnotic trance to 
see the elephant on Tuesday, he will so see it. 

In this familiar case A. has done nothing in any way transcendental. He 
bas but spoken ordinary words ; he can have no other than ordinary means 
of foretelling or of observing their effect/ The hallucination which he starts 
may of course be shared by several persons, if he makes the suggestion to 
several persons together ; but each of these will have his own independent 
hallucination ; there will be no true “ collectivity.” 

Class II.— Our next—and widest—step is to the case where A., 
at a distance from P., endeavours to transfer to him a hallucinatory 
image. In experiments such as these, we can rarely say whether the 
subliminal operation, so to will it, is mainly A.’s or P.’s. It may resemble 
mi impression of the picture by A. upon P.’s mind, or an extraction 
° f the picture by P. out of A.’s mind. Assuming for the present that A. 
Really is subliminally active in the matter, it is plain that his action is now 
v ery different from the mere task of forming syllables and expelling air 
^hich was all that he needed to perform in Class I. Then his action was 
motor and molar ; now it is telepathic, and possibly molecular. Possibly 
molecular, I say; for if his “telepathic impact” consists in a direct im¬ 
pingement upon P.’s brain-cells, than we cannot feel confident that any 
merely molar operation can effect a result so complex. There may be need 
of a selective action upon specific molecules in P.’s brain such an action as 
the living energy, whatever it be, in each of us is wont itself to exercise upon 
the brain through which it finds manifestation. 

This question presents itself in a striking form when the transferred im¬ 
pression is an idea of sleep, or command to sleep ; for thus the impact, so 
o say, of the agent’s telergic impulse becomes at once and conspicuously 
visible in the percipient’s sudden trance. 

Be this as it may, A. is now getting, by whatever means, directly at the 
subliminal part of P.; and such action we must at any rate call transcen¬ 
dental, for it lies entirely outside the synthesis of the forces that we know. We 
now no longer guess whether A. may himself experience any effect from 
0 e ff°rt ; whother he may have any subliminal knowledge or memory 
£ the success of such an experiment. There are some faint indications 
this is sometimes the case. Here, too, it is that the possibility of 
b°nui ne collectivity of percipience begins. The first trace of it is an occa- 
^ 1011a l experiment where the transferred picture or impression is caught up 
more than one person present—persons probably all of them on the 
to catch the image. In such a case it does not seem ns though there 
^ 01 o any real contagion of the hallucination from one to another percipient; 

1 sometimes an unintended percipient will catch the image when the 
^ rson intended to catch it fails. The influence of proximity—however that 

be explained—seems potent here. Only in one case that I remember_ 

0 experiment of Wesenuanns mentioned in Chapter 1. as *• unique”--do we 
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image conveyed by telepathic experiment to an unintended, as 
^^he intended, percipient at a distance : with tlie exception of one special 
form of image alone. 

Class III.—The one exception of which I speak, ^-the one experimental 
telepathic image which seeing to have a fair chance of being perceived by 
unintended percipients at a distance,—is that of the agents self. Ihe 
references given.in Chapter J. of the Report to experiments of this tjpe 
will enable the reader to judge to what extent the$e self-projections differ 
in. this and in other cliaracteristics from the commoner projections of a 
mere image or^ idea. As this volume passes through the press an account 
reaches me of a fresh experiment of this kind, made between two ladies well 
' known to me, whom I will call Miss,Danvers and Mrs. Fleetwood, which I 
• here quote as well illustrating some of the points to which I wish to call 
attention. I asked Miss Danvers to endeavour to appear to Mrs. Fleet- 
wood, without forewarning that lady, and to send me a letter-card (the best 
vehicle for such communications, as it carries the postal date impressed 
on what remains, nevertheless, a private letter),—to tell me of the attempt 
before she knew whether it had succeeded or no. 

On June 20th, 1894, I received the following letter, dated June 19th, 
froui Miss Danvers, with two enclosures 

“ on Sunday night at 12 p.m. I tried to appear to Mi’s. Fleetwood [at a 
distance of about nine miles] and succeeded in feeling as if I were really in 
her room. I had previously written my statement, which I enclose, together 
with Mrs. Fleetwood’s, which she has just sont me. She wrote it also at the 
in, je, not knowing I was trying to appear. I was lying down, not kneeling, 
but the other details are correct.” 

A memorandum, signed by Miss Danvers, was enclosed, as follows:— 
u June 17fch, 1894, 12 p.m. I write this just before trying to appear to Mrft. 
Fleetwood. My hair is down, and I am going to lie down and try to appear 
with my eyes closed.” 

Also a memorandum, signed by Mrs. Fleetwood, as follows : — bum a) 
night, June 17th, 1894.—I woke from my first sleep to see Edith Danvers 
apparently kneeling on an easy chair by my bedside, her profile turned 
towards me, hor hair flowing, and eyes closed, or looking quite down. 1 ft* 
still-tied at first, ns I always do, on seeing visions in waking moments, m 
determined to keep quiet; and after I was fully awake, and able to reason 
with myself the figure still remained, and then gradually faded like a dis¬ 
solving view. I got up and looked at the clock. It was just twelve. I was 
alone in the room. As I now write, it is about two minutes after twelve. 

In conversation on June 23rd Miss Danvers told me that she had seen, 
in a sort of flash, Mrs. Fleetwood start up in bed, rest on her elbow, and 
look towards hor. She had not been clearly aware of her own attitude m 
Mrs. Fleetwood’s room, although she seemed aware of her po8iUon> which 
corresponded to the place towards wliich Mrs. Fleetwood gazed. Miss 
Danvers had never previously made notes of an experiment, and had not 
o-n the importance of willing down this point at once, nor had she felt 
confident that Mrs, Fleetwood really saw her. Fleetwood also sent me 

a latter of Miss Danvers to herself, dated June 18th, in which, among 
various other matters, Miss Dapvers asks, 44 Have I appeared to you at all ? 
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ast night, but you may not have been alone.” There is, of cou 

_ ore, no proof that Miss Danvers’ sense of invasion of the room was 

more than subjective; but the point is worth mention in connexion with the ex* 
perimentpresently to follow. As regards Mrs. Fleetwood’s “visions in wak¬ 
ing moments,” that lady herself believes them to have been all in some sense 
veridical, but they have not been recorded. They included two visions of 
Miss Danvers, at moments when Miss Danvers on her part was strongly 
directing her attention to Mrs. Fleetwood. So, at least, both ladies believe ; 
but the visions were not recorded at the time. 


Miss Danvers then made a second experiment, in which, through some 
-misunderstanding of the duo conditions, she informed Mrs. Fleetwood 
beforehand of her intended invasion. It turned out. However, that Mrs. 
Fleetwood saw nothing whatever;—so that we have at least the negative 
assurance that mere expectation on her part does not necessarily produce a 
vision. Miss Danvers then made a third (unannounced) experiment of a 
rather different kind, which she describes to me as follows in a letter dated 
June 27th, 1894. 

“On Monday, June 25th, at 12.15 a.m., I thought I would try to go 

Mrs. Fleetwood’s room, but did not think she could seo me. I succeeded 
m seeing her room, and saw the third volume of Marcella , lying on a chair 
by the bedside. I did not know sho was reading it, as I thought she had 
finished it long ago, so I was surprised. Mrs. Fleetwood did not appear to 
see me, or make any sign. The room was otherwise much as usual. On the 
same day I saw Mrs. Fleetwood, and asked her if what I saw was correct, 
and she said it was perfectly so. She also said she was suffering from tooth¬ 
ache and could not see me, but felt a presence in the room.” 

Mrs. Fleetwood writes, June 27th:—“ When Miss Danvers came to lunch 
'vith me, on Monday last, she asked me if T had taken the third volume of 
Marcella up to my room the night before (the 24th); as she had been there 
tfi the spirit, and had seen it lying on a chair by my bed. This was pre¬ 
cisely what had happened. I had taken up the book to read in the early 
morning, but I am sure Miss Danvers did not know of my often doing so 
[ ? -e., taking a book to her bedroom], as it is not my usual habit.” On 
June 30th, Mrs. Fleetwood adds: “Miss Danvers did know we had 
bad Marcella in the house, for she read it when here ; but she quite 
Diought it had been sent away long before she saw it in my room. Sho 
did not know that I had laid it aside, being busy, and had kept back the 
third volume.” 

This case, I think, strengthens the view which other experimental cases 
uive suggested, namely, that in these deliberate projections of personality 
t lore is something more than a thought which travels ; thdt there is an 
uivading presence which in some sense changes its own relation to space, 
''vbile not permanently quitting the agent’s organism. 

Class IV.—We pass next, by a gradual transition, from the experi¬ 
mental to the spontaneous projection of the agent’s apparition. There is, \ 

no marked line ; for it seems always to be from the subliminal region 
lal thr tofcp&tbio impulse proceeds ; and it perhaps makes little difference 
0 operation whether the supraliminal self was aware that it was to be 
attempted or no. In most of these cases, unfortunately, we can ask no 
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'on of the subliminal self. His apparition indicated his rem 
a our world ; and we can never say how far he was himself conscious of 
the impression which at that moment he produced, or of the desire to 
produce it. The rarity of the testimony to such reciprocal action need not 
therefore, I think, prevent us from regarding the reciprocal typo as 
theoretically the most complete ; or from hoping that experimenters—through 
the kind assistance of their subliminal selves !—may be more and more often 
able to realise this ideal. 


Class V. — Thus far we have been tracing the action of the so-called 
agent alone. But this view as to the probability of some kind of latent 
reciprocity in these appearances is strengthened by the growing number of 
the cases where the so-called percipient appears to have really played the 
active role. He seems to have invaded the so-called agent’s presence, and 
carried back with him a knowledge of the distant scene. Dwelling upon 
these cases in the “Note on a Suggested Mode of Psychical Interaction” 
in which, in Phantasms of the Living , I discussed these present problems at 
somewhat greater length, I remarked (Vol. II., p. 287) that I hoped soon 
to set forth further evidence for this type of telepathic communication. 
The projected task has since been performed by Mrs. Sidgwick, whose two 
papers on “ The Evidence for Clairvoyance” (S.P.R. Proceedings , Yol. VII.) 
include a collection of cases strong enough, I think, to have borne a heavier 
stress, in the way of corroborative and illustrative analogy, than she has 
thought fit to*' lay upon them in the present Report. 

I will add that the two experiences of Miss Danvers, given above,—the 
first being one of apparent reciprocity, the second of telepathic clairvoyance, 
-exemplify the kind of relation between these phenomena which I am sug¬ 
gesting here. 

Class VI.—We have briefly followed the main types of telepathic 
experience for agent and percipient, assumed as persons incarnate like our¬ 
selves. But we must needs consider now another class of apparitions a 
class of which both Mr. Gurney and I felt bound, in Phantasms of the Living , 
to speak with extrome reserve, and which is still in the present Report treated 
with caution ; but the evidence for which, nevertheless, has so increased since 
the publication of Mr. Gurney’s book that no discussion can now afford to 
neglect its difficult lessons. I speak, of course, of phantasmal appearances 
in which the agent appears to be a disembodied intelligence. I have no wish 
to press or hurry any man’s belief ; but I think that if the testimony w Inch 
points in this direction continues to flow in as our Proceedings and Journal 
show it to have flowed in during the eight years since Phantasms of the 
Living appeared, it will soon become a rare exception for a student who 
attaches importance to any part of our evidence to refuse to admit the 
occasional occurrence of various forms of posthumous communication. But 
if this be once thoroughly admitted— if the significance of this prodigious 
hypothesis sink deep into the mind—it is plain that all theories as to the 
nature of telepathy between living men,—nay, as to the nature of earthly 

life itself_must pause in suspense while the character of this telepathy 

in exedstiy of this transcendent life, is studied as far as human powers 
allow Such a task, of course, lies outside the Bcope of this Report; 
but the mere knowledge that it l>as yet to be performed may well check our 
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Mice ill any explanation of telepathic phenomena on earth which c 
on the score of simplicity. Simple, as we esteem simplicity, no 
explanation can be which has to make allowance for this inexplicable 
bridging, this inconceivable fusion between the material and the transcendent 
worlds. 


Class VII.—And indeed if this new evidence be looked into, it is 
found to suggest at every turn aspects of those more familiar phenomena 
never suggested before. Take first the question of the syjnbolism of 
phantasmal pictures. In earlier discussions we had assumed, as almost self- 
evident, that the symbolism of a telepathic message,—the details of the 
■ vision, the phrases of the utterance—must needs emanate either from the 
agent’s or from the percipient’s mind. If they came from the percipient’s 
mind, we assumed that, like the incidents of ordinary dream, they were due 
to a working-up and re-mixing of earthly, though perhaps latent, memories. 

But these suppositions are now becoming in many cases altogether un¬ 
certain. As automatic script is analysed, as crystal visions are observed, 
especially as the evidence of retrocognition and precognition—the presenta¬ 
tion of scenes past and future—multiplies and is studied anew, it is found 
that there are phantasmal presentations of many kinds in which no real clue 
points us to any individual source. We seem in contact with a knowledge 
of whose origin or whose limits we have no indication. More than this it 
would be premature to say ; but the possibilities thus shadowed must not 
be forgotten in the discussion of subliminal messages even of an apparently 
much simpler type. 

Class VIII.—Once more. Intermingled with all these phenomena at 
which we can manage to look from the mental side alone, we find another 
group, itself widely ramifying, in which, besides many phenomena on whose 
subjectivity or objectivity it is hard to pronounce, there seem to be included 
certain definite and permanent changes in the material, ponderable world. 
Collective percipience, on such a view ns this, might often be the mere 
result of an actual change in that part of the universe where the percipients 
were assembled. Such a change might be perceived either subliminally and 
electively , by some among the group who were specially gifted ; or, if the change 
were sufficiently gross and palpable, it hiight be perceived suprali min ally 
in the ordinary sensory fashion by all persons present. The step here taken 
seems a great one ; but it is perhaps less sudden than it seems. For every 
case of telepathy involves, on any hypothesis, a modification of one small 
part of the material world — namely, the cells of the percipient’s brain 
How that modification is effected—whether directly by the agent, or by tho 
percipient himself, — in obedience to a stimulus how received?—we cannot 
tell. It is the very secret of life which confronts us here ; the fundamental 
antinomy between Mind and Matter. But such confrontations with meta- 
ph} sical problems reduced to concrete form are a speciality of oqr research • 
u nd I hei*e say only that since this problem does already exist,—since tho 
cells are in fact altered either by the thought or along with it, we .have no 
ri ght to take for granted that the problem, when more closely approached 
"’ill keep within its ancient limits, or that Mind, whose far-darting 
energy we are now realising, must needs bo always powerless upon aught but 
the grey matter of the brain. 
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iis brief review of the various classes of telepathic phantasm, or 
jMutnal message, which I think that the enquirer will ere long have to 
attempt to colligate and explain, may indicate the expansions which the 
theory adopted in this Report seems to me likely ultimately to receive. 

The Census itself, I admit, has added but little to our evidence of those 
rarer phenomena on which I may be thought to dwell with undue insistence. 
But my general argument is little affected by any question as to the 
weight of the cases garnered in the immediate past, or in the immediate 
present. A little sooner or a little later the main questions here raised 
must inevitably confront us all. Like all influences which touch and modify 
man's living, material brain, telepathy must needs have a physical side to it 
as well as a psychical. It is, indeed, inconceivable that any one new physical 
law —a fresh ethcrial radiation or the like,—can cover manifestations so far- 
reaching and so diversified, and of which the very alphabet is as yet scarcely 
known. But, in however complex and latent a form, there must somewhere 
be a physical structure, a physical concomitance for all these things ; and our 
successors will have to bring out those potentialities, and to translate these 
cosmic mysteries into the two languages of spirit and of matter. Let the 
speculations of this note, then, be accepted as a mere warning of difficulties 
yet to be encountered ;—questions ready to spring upon us when a few more 
stops of our progress shall have been achieved. Centauri in foribns stabvlant; 
and lie who would follow the Sibyl’s guiding must prepare his mind for 
many a wrestle with seemingly incompatible natures, incommensurable 

worlds. 


F. W. H. M. 
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Cock Lane and Common Sense. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, 1894. 

Though Mr. Lang does not wear the uniform of the Society fqr Psychical 
Research, he is an effective ally whom we are glad to welcome in his 
capacity of franc-tireur ; and if he has on former occasions had jKplayful 
habit of firing a chance shot or two into the ranks of his friends, we 
have pardoned this light-heartedness in consideration of his sendees as a 
skirmisher. And we notice with satisfaction that in his last volume hie has 
cured himself even of this awkward tendency, and no longer rebukes us for 
ignorance of the history of our own subject. It is only fair therefore that 
we should frankly acknowledge the material addition which a s^aidy of 
Cock Lane and Common Sense is likely to make to the knowledge of our 
members concerning so much of Psychical Research as lies outside civilisa¬ 
tion and the last twenty years. 

That psychical phenomena are semper and nbiqne , that they are not con¬ 
fined either to modem times or civilised races : these are Mr. Lang’s main 
themes ; and they lead him to enquire how far this wide dispersion in time 
mid place may be taken to confirm the reality of the phenomena themselves. 
His general position is already familiar to the readers of the Proceedings from 
the essay entitled Comparative Psychical lie search, reprinted in this volume, 
with large additions, from the Contemporary lie view, and noticed at some 
length in the Proceedings , Part XXV. We will therefore only take for 
consideration a few points while passing the volume rapidly in review. 

After an introductory chapter, we start; on “ Savage Spiritualism ” and 
“Aliment Spiritualism.” On p. 81 Mr. Lang gives a curious table, on the 
model of that published by Mr. Myers in Proceedings XXV., p. 336, which con¬ 
veniently summarises this part of his argument. He hero comparer the classes 
phenomena experienced by Mr. Stain ton Moses with those which are to bo 
*°und in ancient authors and in the performances of savage magicians. Out of 
tile twelve principal classes of Mr. Moses* phenomena as given by Mr. Myers, 
fic matches eight. The most universal of them is levitation, which is known to 
fomblichus, and is exhibited by the Eskimo and the Australians. St. 
Joseph of Cupertino was actually canonized, it appears, for hifc remarkable 
Proficiency in the same experience which, in the case of Simon Magus, was 
held to be undeniable proof of demoniac assistance. The evidence for St. 
Joseph, whose date is 1603-1663, is from the AcUt&anclorim. It should be 
Uf lded that lie, like Mr. Moses, 4 was distinguished also by the supernormal 
production of fragrant scent. Mr. Lang adds that Iamblichus was also 
acquainted with the phenomenon of alteration in the bulk of the medium ; 
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though not exhibited by Mr. Moses, is attested in 
D. Home. - 

The chapters on “Comparative Psychical Research ” and on “ Haunted 
Houses ” we must pass over : the former because it has already been noticed,, 
and the latter as based almost entirely on the published work of the Society, 
with little fresh matter of Mr. Lang’s own. The next chapter, with the same 
title as tlie whole book, has been communicated to the Society as a paper 
read at one of the meetings, but has not before been published. In it Mr. 
Lang examines some of the attempts to give rationalistic “ Common-sense ” 
explanations of certain tales, including that of the famous Cock Lane ghost, 
and shews how miserably inadequate they are to account for the phenomena 
as recorded oven by the sceptics themselves. He then passes on to “ Appari¬ 
tions, Ghosts, and Hallucinations,” and discusses the theory ot ghosts, 
strongly inclining to the conclusion that a ghost is not a mere hallucination, 
but an entity actually present in space and capable of moving material 
objects. But here he does not seem clearly to distinguish the cases where 
the supposed action on the material object may itself be part of the hallucina¬ 
tion. For instance, on p. 205 he quotes a ghost which lifted a mosquito 
curtain. On this he triumphantly asks, “ Could a hallucination lift a 
mosquito curtain, or even produce the impression that it did so, while the 
curtain was really unmoved ? ” One would have thought that the obvious 
answer was “ Yes. When once the hallucination was generated, it might bo 
expected to be consistent, by doing whatever the living body which it simu¬ 
lated was likely to do.” What is needed is some evidence other than that of 
the hallucinated subject that the curtain roally was moved : and this, 
oddly enough, does not seem to occur to Mr. Lang. Even in cases where a 
ghost has been seen to open the door of a room and has been followed 
through the door, it is not a very violent supposition that the person who, 
cx hypothesi , is hallucinated may unconsciously have opened the door and 
passed through it. At all events such evidence is not enough to establish 
a theory of material ghosts without more decisive evidence ; and Mr. Lang, 
though he mentions it, does not dispose of the old difficulty of the ghosts of 


clothes. 

Hie next chapters, on “Scrying or Crystal Gazing,” “Second Sight,” 
“Ghosts before the Law,” “ A Modern Trial for Witchcraft ” (a French case 
tried in February, 1851, which, by the way, was not quite in the time of the 
Third Empire, as Mr. Lang * ays) and “Presbyterian Ghost Hunters,” we 
must again 7 all contain good reading. We may com¬ 

plain perhaps that Mr. Lang lays himself open to the accusation which he 
brings against Dr. Hibbert and his Ph ilosophy of Apparitions (1825), of going 
back two centuries and neglecting the evidence which lies near at hand ; for 
in the chapter on “ Ghosts before the Law” ho merely mentions in a note at 
second hand a case both more recent and nearer home than any which he 
gives: atrial which took place in Dublin in 1885, and which ended, if my 
memory serves me, in a verdict for Cock Lane, or at least against any possible 
common-sense explanation of the strange noises and more tangible 
phenomena which troubled the tenant of the Dublin house. 

In the chapter on ‘The Logic of Table-turning” Mr. Lang effectively 
expo,sos the methods of M. de Gaspavin on the one hand, and of Dr. Car- 
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the other. M. de Gasparin, who wrote on table-turning about 
; a believer, not in spirits, but in a “ magnetic fluid,” or will-force," 
ver one chooses to call it; Dr. Carpenter, as we know, would explain 
all the phenomena by unconscious cerebration and muscular action. Mr. 
Lang shews how each antagonist calmly ignores everything which does not 
fit in with his own theory. M. de Gasparin will have it that there are no 
genuine phenomena, in spite of statements to the contrary, but those which 
occur in the presence of a chain of people formed to collect the animal 
magnetism. Dr. Carpenter, while professing to refute M. de Gasparin, 
coolly ignores his statements, which were of the essence of the argument, 
that he had seen the table move without the contact of the hands of the 
chain. The moral is that we are* only slowly beginning to learn what evidence 
means, and that till we have got a clearer idea on this head, we shall all bo, 
probably for a long time, fighting to a great oxtent in the air. 

The last chapter, on “The Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion,” is 
perhaps the most interesting in the book. But here on one or two points 
we must join issue with Mr. Lang. He seems anxious to make out, while 
seeing the difficulties in the way, that the savage and ancient evidence for 
abnormal phenomena tends to establish their reality. In this wo must 
entirely differ from him. In the first place, the evidence here is in no way 
cumulative. So large a proportion of striking stories breaks down on the 
application of strict criticism that no accumulation of untested material can 
strengthen the evidence. The presumption in each individual case of an 
apparently supernormal occurrence is that it is untrue, until it has been 
examined in a way in which we cannot examine any occurrence far removed 
iu time, and in which I venture to think that no occurrence among savages 
has yet been examined. The wholo question must stand or fall solely on 
such testimony as is well within our reach : when we have once settled the 
reality of supernormal occurrences for ourselves we can approach the ques¬ 
tion of supernormal occurrences among the ancients and uncivilised ; 
Meantime, we must be very careful that wi do not attempt to reverse the 
process. 


But, says Mr. Lang, “ the anthropological test of evidence for the 
abnormal and rejected phenomena is thus amply satisfied. Unless we say 
that these phenomena are ‘ impossible,* whereas totemism, the couvade, 
cannibalism, are possible, the testimony to clairvoyance, and the other 
peculiar occurrences is as good in its way as the evidence for odd and 
scarcely credible customs and institutions.” Surely the words “belief 
111 1 ought to be inserted before clairvoyance.” The evidence i. ample to 
show that the belief exists ; but it can no more shew that the fonts are real 
than the evidence for the couvade can prove that it is the husband and not 
the wife who is in fact the chief sufferer in childbirth, or than that, for 
tbteimsm can convinco us that certain kins are descended from certain 
beasts or vegetables. If the anthropological evidence is to have any 
ttflect, the chvasification of clairvoyance with the couvade and totemism does 
**ob seem to tend in the direction at which Mr. Lun^ is aiming, ^nthropo- 
* as represented by Mr. f rylor, very properly confines itself to 
establishing only the psychological facts on which the history of institutions 
m based ; the physical facts oh which the psychological may themsolvos. 
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must be studied in a different way altogether. The physical study 
doubtless will, throw light on the psychological ; telepathy and clair¬ 
voyance, when finally proved, would make clear a great deal of what we are 
told of biraarks, peaimen and angekuts. We may even — who knows ? — find 
in sympathetic transference of pain a physical basis for the couvade, and 
Darwinism may have done something for totemism by proving the existence 
of a great monkey kinship. But totemism can hardly be quoted as evidence 
for Darwinism, or Iamblichus and biraarks for Mr. Stainton Moses. 

Walter Leaf. 
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Additions since the list in “ Proceedings Fol. LY. 


ENGLISH. 

Bell (Dr.), Animal Electricity and Magnetism . London, 1792 

Uourmelles (Dr. Foveau do), Hypnotism. From the French, 

by Laura Ensor . London, 1891 

Felkin (R.W., M.D..), Hypnotism or Psycho-Therapeutics 

(2 copies) ......London, 1890 

Ferrier (David, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.), The Functions of the 

Brain (2nd Edition) ..—>*• London , 

Horsley (Victor, B.S., M.B.Lond., and F.R.C.S.), On Substitu¬ 
tion as a means of restoring Nerve Function considered with 
reference to Cerebral Localisation. Reprinted from the 

Lancet , July 5th, 1884 . Loudon , 

- The Motor Centres of the Brain and the Mechanism of the 

. London , 

Hudson (Thomson Jay), The Lawof Psychic Phenomena. A W ork- 
ing Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hypnotism, 

Spiritism, Mental Therapeutics, &c. London , 

Jackson (J. Hughlings, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.), The Croonian 
Lectures on the Evolution and Dissolution of the Nervous 
System. Reprinted from the British Medical Journal, 

March 29th and April 5th and 12th, 1884. London , 1884 

Kerr (Norman, M.D., F.L.S.), Should Hypnotism have a recog- 

nised place in ordinary Therapeutics'? . London , lo9U 

Kingsbury (Geo., M.D.), The Practice of Hypnotic Su^estion ^ 

Ladd (Prof. G. T.), Elements of Physiological Psychology London, 1887 
Langley (J.N., F.R.S.),The Physiological Aspect of Mesmerism. 

A Lecture at the Royal Institution .. 1884 

Lodge (Prof. Oliver, F.R.S.), Thought Transference : An Appli¬ 
cation of Modern Thought to Ancient Superstitions... 189 l 

Moll (Albert, M.D.), Hypnotism. From the German. London, 1890 

Myers (A. T., M.D.), Hypnotism at Home and Abroad. Re¬ 
printed from the Practitioner, March, 1890. London, 1890 

-James Esdaile. Reprinted from the National Dictionary 

of Biography. (2 copies) .N.D. 

Nkwnham (W.), Essay-m Superstition: being an Enquii^ into 
the effects of Physical Iniluence on the Mind in the produc¬ 
tion of Dreams, Visions, Ghosts, and other Supernatural 

appearances .. London, 1830 

Nicoll (Augustus, M.B. and C.M. Edin.), Hypnotism, London, 1890 
OcnoROMU’z (Dr. J.), Mental Suggestion. 'With a preface by 
Professor Ch. Riehet. From the French by J. Fitzgerald, 

M 'A. Neie York, (mi] 
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1884 
, 1885 


1893 
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Pcjrdox (John Edward, A.B., M.D.), The Psychical Import 
Variable Achromatopsia. Reprinted from the Transactions 

of the Medical Association of Alabama, U.S.A.N.D. 

Ribot (Th.), Diseases of Memory... London , 1882 

Sextus (Carl), Hypnotism. Its Facts, Theories, and related 

Phenomena . Chicago , 1893 

Tuckey (C. Lloyd, M.D.), The Value of Hypnotism in Chronic 

Alcoholism.:. London , 1892 

Tuke (D. Hack, M.D., LL.D.), A Dictionary of Psychological 

Medicine. 2 Vols . London, 1892 

Van Norden (Charles, D.D., LL.D.), The Psychic Factor. An 

Outline of Psychology . New York f 1894 

Yeo (Professor Gerald Francis, M.D., F.R.C.S.), The Nervous 

Mechanism of Hypnotism . Loiidon, 1884 

FRENCH. 

Azam (Dr.), Hypnotisme. Double Conscience et Alterations de la 

Personnalite . Paris, 1887 

Bar£ty (Dr. A.), Le Magndtisme Animal . Laris, 1887 

Beaunis (Prof. H.), Recherches Expdrimentales sur les Condi¬ 
tions de L’Activity Cdrebrale et sur la Physiologie des Nerfs 

Paris , 1886 

-Le Somnambulisme provoqud : Etudes Physiologiques et 

Psychologiques . Paris , 1886 

B^rillon (Dr. Edgar), Hypnotisme Experimental. La Dualitd 
Cdrebrale et l’inddpendanco fonctionnelle des deux Hemis¬ 
pheres Cdrdbraux . Paris , 1884 

Berniieim (Dr.), De la Suggestion et de ses applications ii la 

Therapeutique. (2 copies) . Paris , 1884 

Bourru (Prof. H. et Prof. P. Burot), Action Distance des Sub¬ 
stances Toxiques et Mddicamenteuses ; suivie d’une Commu¬ 
nication par M. Ch. Richet . Paris , 1886 

- La Suggestion Mentale, et l’Action h Distance des Sub¬ 
stances Toxiques et Mddicamenteuses . Paris , 1887 

-Variations de la Personnalitd . Paris, 1888 

Brullard (Dr. Joseph), Considerations Gdndrales sur l’&tat 

Hypnotique. . Nancy, 1886 

Charcot (J. M.), Hdmorragie et Ramollissement du Cervcau ; 

Metallothdrapie et Hypnotisme ; Electrothdrapie . Paris , 1890 

Crocq (Dr., Fils), L'Hypnotisme et le Crime. Bmssels, 1894 

Delbceuf (Prof. J.), De l’Origine des Effets curatifs de 

1’Hypnotisme.. Paris, 1887 

Dichas (Dr. A.), Etude de La Mdmoire dans ses Rapports avoc 

le Sommeil Hypnotique (2 copies ). Paris , 1887 
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